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THE FASHIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY ALICE 


HE nineteenth century opened upon 
a time of revolution in dress, In 
France there had been an epoch of 
the greatest luxury and eccentricity of attire, 
but with the confusion and revolution in 
politics, industries, and sciences, the fash- 
ions had also undergoneachange. In Amer- 
ica, the new order of things in the new re- 
public was running smoothly, but with no 
marked or striking events of history. The 
death of Washington had temporarily dressed 
American women in mourning ribbons, lock- 
ets, gloves, and even gowns, for as long a 
time as court mourning is 
worn in royal circles. 
An attempt to express 
a revulsion of feeling 
against the costly stuffs 
and tissues of the eight- 
eenth century, made sim- 
pler materials. proper for 
wear even in full dress. 
Dressmakers and mantua- 
makers adhered to simple 
lines; and less material was 
used inthe manufacture of 
gowns. The skirt was 
short, reaching in meager, 
clinging folds to the feet, 
with but slight flouncing at 
the lower edge. It was stretched as tightly 
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as possible across the front of the figure, some- 
times held across with bones. A short un- 
shaped bodice had puffed sleeves of moder- 
ate size, with detached sleeves underneath 
which could be worn if preferred. Often a 
collar of embroidered net, or a muslin tip- 
pet, surrounded the neck. One admirable 
feature of the dress was the absence of 
pressure on any part of the figure ; thus the 
dress was far more conducive to health in 
shape than through its warmthorweight. The 
bonnets were varied in shape, from a simple 
infant’s cap to a huge, projecting “ cabrio- 
let.” The neck and por- 
tions of the arms were 
often left bare, even for 
outdoor wear, hence a 
scarf or long shawl was, 
in winter, an indispen- 
sable adjuncttothe scanty 
toilet. The opening and 
vast prosperity of our East 
Indian trade had brought 
these shawls and scarfs to 
our market, as it had 
brought the beautiful mus- 
lins, calicoes, dimities, 
and lawns,’ which names 
still show the place of 
their birth. 

From newspaper advertisements of that 
day we learn exactly what goods and stuffs 
were imported and sold. In the Columbian 
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Centinel in February, 1800, we find frequent 
notice of the sales in Boston of muslins, 
muslinets, muslin garments of various col- 
jaconet, tamboured,’ openworked, 
and sprigged; cambrics; printed 


ors ; 
fancy, 


patches ; China ribbons and tastes’; platil- 
las‘; ginghams; Madras longcloths; lappet 


muslins; gauzes; cypress; all these were 
thin stuffs and what would now be unseason- 
able goods for winter wear. The most 
astonishing items in the dry goods lists are 
the names of the East Indian goods which 
were sold in the offices and on the wharves 
of the merchants to 
whom they were con- 
signed. I give in my 
“Customs and Fash- 
ions Old New 
England ” the names 
of over a hundred 
East India stuffs 
sold in the previous 
century, and _ first 
quarter of this cen- 
tury. All trace of 
the signification of 
the names of the 
quality of the stuffs 
is now lost with the 
of the old 
merchants 


in 


death 

Indian 
who imported and 
sold them. We know 
that white 
cottons were Tan- 
disannas, Allebad 
Cossas, Tanda Ma- 
moodies, Gadjapoor Cossas, Chadpore Cos- 
sas, Baftas, Altonah Sannas, Boran Cossahs, 
Mow Sannahs, Cudor Cossahs. Among col- 
ored stuffs, presumably of cotton or India 
silks, were Custers, Sooty Romalls, Blue Gil- 
las, Blue Guinees. Other stuffs advertised in 
1800 were Tanda Baftas, Jallapoor Sannas, 
Dungree Stripes, Jallapoor Mamoodies, Al- 
bad Baftas, Janna Cossahs, Omeitys, Tock- 
oys, Cude Cossahs, Scarboom Gurrahs, Mu- 
chan Gungee, Adjhungee Sannas, Oudes, 
Chitabilly Baftas, Toolpore cossas, Selinas, 
Janna sulquachis, Kerboam Surrahs, Sister- 
soys Tookettys, Guggernauts, Penasorys, 


among 


MADAME DE STAEL’S 
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Jugedahs, Carlapahatys, Seeisackers. The 
last named we still have—seersuckers ; the 
others are lost in the dust of past decades. 
But they must have been dainty wear, and 
redolent of the spicy fragrance of far Cathay,’ 
for they came across seas cheek by jowl 
with gungrybags of pepper and pots of race 
ginger, and chests of turmerick, and sacks 
of cloves, and trunks of nutmegs, and casks 
of bangaree sugar, and “ leges” of arrack." 

We also learn from the newspapers of 
1800 what feminine headgear was for sale ; 
straw, vellum, cane, willow, and chip bon- 
nets; beaver hats; 
maids’ village straw 
bonnets; women’s 
and dames’ bag, 
gipsy, swelney, Leg- 
horn, Norway and 
Oatlands straw bon- 
nets. Other feminine 
fancies were ladies’ 
black lace mantles 
four yards long, mus- 
lin shawls tamboured 
and  openworked ; 
purple shawls (a 
favorite mode); 
chintz shawls, and 
Rutland net gauze 
shawls; parasols 
with honeycomb 
fringes; hair glove- 
ties; elastic wire 
glove-ties; and horse- 
hair glove-tightens. 
These glove-ties or 
glove-tightens were a dévice to hold the 
long gloves up at the elbows. They were 
universally worn while short sleeves or el- 
bow sleeves appeared on every gown. 

In gentlemen’s wear, silk breeches pat- 
terns, and elegant striped coat satins, still 
‘were offered for sale ; and colored hats, and 
roram hats,’ and drab hats green underneath. 
Italian silks were sold for men’s garments, 
‘‘ ormizeens’”’ were the favorite, which were, 
of course, armazine. In woolen stuffs, 
broadcloths, durants, tammies, wildbores, 
callimancoes, taboreens, duffelets, shalloons 
were the most popular. The first named 
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HOUSE AND STKEET COSTUME OF 1830 
is the only one of them all that is sold to-day. 

The advertisements of runaway servants 
show that ruffled shirts, kneebreeches and 
buckles, and gay waistcoats were still worn 
by house servants. 

We have from letters and diaries of the 
day occasional glimpses of the fashions. 
Eliza Southgate Bowne, a very spirited young 
girl of seventeen, wrote at that time during 
her visits to Boston and New York frequent 
and interesting letters to her mother, and 
she opened the year 1800 thus: 


“ Now Mamma, what do you think I am going to 
ask for ?—a WIG. Eleanor has a new one just 
like my hair and only 5 dollars. Mrs. Mayo has one 
just like it. I must either cut my hair or have one, 
I cannot dress it at all stylish. Mrs. Coffin bought 
Eleanor’s and says she will get me one just like it ; 
how much time it would save—in one year we could 
save it in pins and paper besides the trouble. At 
the assembly I was quite ashamed of my head for 
nobody has long hair. If you will consent to my 
having one do send me overa § dollar bill by the 
post immediately after you receive this—for I am 
in hopes to have it for the next Assembly—do send 
me word immediately if you can let me have one.” 


“1802. I went a shopping yesterday and tis a 
fact that the little white satin Quaker bonnets cap- 
crowns are the most fashionable that are worn— 
lined with pink or blue or white. But I’ll not have 
one for if any of my old acquaintances should meet 
me in the street they would laugh. Large sheer 
muslin shawls put on as Sally Weeks wears hers 
are much worn. They show the form thro’ and look 
pretty; silk nabobs, colored, plaided, and white are 
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much worn, and all are made with very short waists. 

“June 18, 1803. I have a mantua-maker here 
making you a gown. The fashions are remarkably 
plain. Sleeves much longer than ours, and half 
handkerchiefs are universally worn. At Mrs. Hen- 
dersons party there was but one lady except myself 
without a handkerchief. Dressed as plain as pos- 
sible, the most fashionable women the plainest. I 
have got you a pretty spotted India muslin. Tis 
tashionable here Long sleeves are very 
much worn made like mitts, crosswise, only one 
seam and that in the back of the arm, and a half 
drawn sleeve over, and a close very short one up 
high drawn up with a cord. All Mrs Delafields 
daughters, even to little Caroline, had their frocks 
made exactly like the gown I sent you, only cut 
open in the back, a piece of bone each side and 
eyelet holes laced, long sleeves.” 


That these simple fashions were pretty is 
proved by the miniature of the writer painted 
at that date in one of the plain gowns of 
which she speaks. 

A certain headdress worn early in the cen- 
tury also showed oriental influences—the 


turban. Nine tenths of the women’s por- 
traits of that day, in youth and old age, dis- 
play aturban. It may be called the charac- 
teristic headdress of the first part of the 
century. The well-known one of Madame de 
Staél is a good example; also the extremely 
fantastic one displayed in the portrait of 
Dolly Madison, placed on one side of her 
head—the portrait of her middle-age, not of 
her youth. Great scarfs 
of gauze and net adorned 
these turbans, and strings 
of beads, and they were 
made of silk, velvet, and 
satin. Gold fringe was a 
favorite decoration. 
They lingered long on 
elderly heads; I know 
one old lady who clung to 
the cumbrous fashion for 
over forty years. 

Men’s garments were 
also in a transition state. 
The satin and _ velvet 
coats and breeches of 
Washington’s court, the 
cocked hats and_ silk 
stockings and knee 
buckles had given place 


to ugly pantaloons, men’s costume oF 1840. 
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pinched coats, great neckerchiefs, and clum- 
sy bell-crowned beaver hats. In1801 young 
dandies of the Democratic party, in the first 
year of Jefferson’s administration, displayed 
their Jeffersonian simplicity by going in their 
own cropped hair, without wigs or pigtails. 
Jefferson seems to have made himself spe- 
cially obnoxious to conservative folk by giv- 
ing up shoe buckles. I read in the Mew 
York Evening Post that when he received 
the delegates bearing to him the mammoth 
cheese,® he was “dressed in his suit of cus- 
tomary black, with shoes that laced tight 
round the ankle and closed with a neat 
leathern string.”’ 

A few old fellows clung long to the old 
style of dress. President Madison wore 
knee breeches and buckles, and powdered 
his hair and queue till his death in 1836. 
Some solid men of Boston wore them till 
that date, Governor Eustis among the num- 
ber. Old Ebenezer Clough, the city weigher, 
was the last Boston leaf that withered in 
knee breeches and buckles. President Mon- 
roe was known as “ The Last Cocked Hat.” 
Dr. Popkins’ cocked hat reposes in the 
three-cornered box in the Cambridge Libra- 
ry. He still wore one when he 
retired, as Lowell says, “ to read 
the authors.” 

While the fashions of the town 
followed the modes of London and 
Paris, in the country simpler 
modes prevailed. An English 
traveler, Mr. Lambert, wrote 
thus in 1813, of the dress of New 
England women : 

“Their light hair is tastefully turned 
up behind in the modern style, and fas- 
tened with a comb. Their dress is neat, 
simple and genteel, usually consisting 
of a printed cotton jacket with long 


sleeves, a petticoat of the same, with a coloured 
cotton apron or pincloth without sleeves tied tight, 
and covering the lower part of the bosom. This 
seemed to be the prevailing dress in the country 
places.” 

This description is rather vague, but is per- 
haps as good as could be expected from a 
man, 

In the library of the New York Historical 
Society is a picture of the interior of the 
Park Theater in 1825, during a theatrical 
performance. It is really a collection of 
portraits of prominent citizens of the day, 
and can be taken as socially typical of the 
times—and what a contrast it shows to the 
present! Men of calm, phlegmatic tem- 
perament, sound and rather heavy bodies; 
serious, prosperous faces, solid, respectable 
men, are assembled. In our day nervous 
energy, high mental pressure, fast manners 
of living in business and social life, form just 
as plainly the characteristic traits of a thea- 
ter audience. The Park Theater attendants 
of 1825 wear voluminous neck-cloths of 
white lawn, or broad stocks made of buck- 
ram and satin or velvet. Many of them have 
their hats on, and the universal headgear is 
great bell-crowned beaver hats. These hats 
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and other stiff-brimmed, cylinder-crowned, 
weighty head-coverings held sway for many 
years on the heads of all respectable or re- 
spected citizens. The first blow at the popu- 
larity of the stove-pipe hat was in the time of 
the Mexican war, when a few American men 
found out the comfort and lightness of weight 
of the soft head-covering of the Mexicans 
and Creoles. A life in California during 
the gold fever familiarized others with these 
unfashionable but comfortable 
forms; and when in December, 
1851, Louis Kossuth flashed his 
brilliant career, his radiant pres- 
ence, into the eyes and brains of 
adoring Americans, he wore a 
picturesque soft hat with a feather. 
Good, sober, dignified business 
Americans at once adopted the J/g 
Kossuth hat, but they could n’t aS 
stand the feather. 

There is no doubt that the 7 
fashion for woman’s dress of the & 
year 1830 was charming, though & 
overdone. The completely de- 
veloped leg-of-mutton sleeve was 
graceful, but too large; the shoul- 
ders were prettily displayed above a line 
of fine lace, but the line was too 
straight, too horizontal. In _ evening 
dress it made the gown appear to be 
slipping off the shoulders. The nape of the 
neck was left fully showing (for the hair was 
drawn up to the top of the head and down 
in front in a strained and ugly mode). The 
wide, full dress skirts were too short, for 
they displayed the ankles ; the lace collarettes 
and capes were rather narrow and straight. 
The bodice was too plain; the back of the 
dress was ugly, flat-backed, and the straight 
waist lines were poor. Still the modified 
dress was pretty and the modes all deserved 
the revival they have had during the past two 
years; a revival which is, after all, rather 
surprising. It extends even to details; for 
instance, ermine and chinchilla, the furs of 
1830, now areworn. Our adoption of these 
modes is not quite so extreme as their in- 
ception. Our leg-of-mutton sleeves are not 
stiffened with whalebones, and stuffed with 
down pillows. We have not the same un- 
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gainly form of hair-dressing, but in other re- 
spects a fashion plate in the Modes for 1831 
might well pass for 1894. I think, in look- 


ing back through the century, that, after all, 
it is the form which we would rather have 
stand as typical of the century; and well it 
may, since it has been twice the mode. 

One curious and yet graceful ornament of 
the fashion of 1830 to 1840 we have not as 
yet revived. 


I refer to the /feronniére, or 


BONNETS, CAPS, AND GOWNS OF 1840. 

band around the head, from which depended 
a jewel or ornament over the middle of the 
the forehead, as may be seen in the well- 
known portrait of the wife of President Van 
Buren, and also that of Mrs. President 
Tyler. With the smoothly banded or ring- 
leted hair, it gives to every countenance a 
curiously submissive look, as if the jewel 
were hung on a slave; it is, I believe, an 
oriental fashion. ‘Though in opposition to 
popular taste, I must say that this forehead 
band with pendant is one of the few jewels I 
like, and if I had a great pure, pear-shaped 
pearl I would rather wear it on my forehead 
than on my neck. This feronniére, was 
often composed of fine gold Venetian chain ; 
sometimes also of black velvet ribbon, of 
fine vines of artificial flowers, of silken cord, 
or strings of beads. 

By 1837 the style of the gown was slightly 
changed ; the bodice became pointed and 
the waist smaller; the sleeves also were 
smaller, and a pelerine® was worn tight- 
drawn over the folded arms. The skirts 
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were longer. Bows of ribbon down the 
dress front, and large oval brooches were 
all the mode. Muffs, bouquets, fans, and 
parasols all were smaller, and a general 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS OF 1843. 
skimpiness and primness of costume pre- 
vailed—a forerunner of the meek and mild 
type of the modes which were established 
and beloved in the year 1840. 

In looking at the portraits and fashion 
plates of the middle of the century, espe- 


cially about 1845, I am impressed that their 
only characteristic is a certain drooping, 
depressed, spaniel-like look, which pervades 


the entire costume. The hair is neatly 
parted and carefully smoothed down on the 
cheeks in “chaste bands,” or what were 
called “‘furred bands,” to end on either side 
in glossy ringlets in elongated helices,"® which 
inevitably give a whimpering expression to 
thecountenance. Or, ifthe ends are braided 
they are depressed in loops under the ears, 
or looped forward over the cheeks. The 
back hair is dressed so flat and tight to the 
head that it conveys the impression of com- 
plete disappearance. Godey’s Lady Book of 
1840 says: 

“The present style of dressing for the front hair, 
is either long ringlets in very full tufts, plain bands, 
or bands with the ends braided and turned up again. 
The back hair is worn so low behind that it touches 
the back of the neck, being coiled up in braids at the 
very roots of the hair. Sometimes it forms a figure 
of eight placed the cross way; at others the braids 
are twisted over each other, forming one large mass ; 
pearls or a gold chain are frequently twisted into 
these braids, and feathers or flowers spring from 
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the mass, and droop towards the left ear. Feron- 
nieres are still fashionable.” 

The bonnet of that date is mean in shape, 
sometimes a weak cape falls from it. Slimsy, 
narrow ribbons, strings of beads or willow 
plumes or marabouts are huddled on either 
side and depend from a position low down on 
the bonnet ears. From within the bonnet 
face, drooping flowers or ribbons hang over 
the cheeks and side of the throat. The very 
flowers hang in long clusters, such as acacias 
and laburnums, lilac, hop blossoms, and the 
roses droop like a weeping willow. ‘“ Coral- 
ine,’’ or marine moss, was worn, and bunches 
of drooping bells. Caps were worn by old 
and young, even by the little children, at 
home and in full dress. All the caps are 
flat on top and close in the back and have 
long ear lappets whose main ornamentation 
is below the level of the ears. I quote again 
from Godey’s Lady Book of 1840: 

“The trimmings for caps are worn as low as 
of far below 
At the top of the head the cap or borders 


possible at the sides the face, 
the chin. 
cannot be too far back, but coming down at each 
side they are brought as far forward as possible. 
Bonnet Sylphide is the name given to a cap just 
introduced for social parties ; it is one of the prettiest 
and most elegant adopted for them, simple, but rich; 
it is composed of lace mingled with roses; the lace 
falls upon the cheeks in large coquilles, among which 
are mingled roses of 
five different shades 
of red. From the de- 
scription of this cap, 
one would be tempted 
to think it too vo- 
luminous ; such, how- 
ever, is not the case; 
on the contrary, we 
consider it as one of 
the prettiest that has 
appeared; there 
is something sin- 
gularly graceful 
and original in 
the arrangement 
of the bouquet, 
and the manner 
fin which the 
flowers are dis- 
posed near the 
face.” 
From the 
long slop 
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seams of the gown depend just over the el- 
bow, feeble epaulets or meager capes or 
skimpy bretelles. Ifthe sleeve is long it is 
ill-shapen, en Jagode, or bishop shaped, and 
has hanging undersleeves. 

The outside garment—pelerine, scarf, 
cape, or shawl—seems to be falling from the 
shoulders and leaves the upper portion of 
the neck uncovered. Many capes are de- 
scribed as being trimmed with “ deep falls.” 
Festoons, fringes, or tassels occasionally 
hang on the dress. Young misses wear 
long, hideous pantalets flopping below their 
scanty dress skirts and just displaying flat 
slippers. There is nothing smart about the 
entire toilet. Not a bow, an aigrette, a 
pompon, a ruff, stands up to give any life or 
style. A moping, insipid countenance, and 
a drooping, almost cringing figure, appro- 
priately accompany this attire. The mode 


is, as a whole, completely characteristic of 
the life of women at that time; or rather it 
showed the type of women which was then 
admired as plainly as does the literature of 
the day. Reveries, self-sacrifice, melancholy, 
and sickly sentiment were the themes of the 


day. Anything “material” or robust was 
despised in literature and life. In fact, the 
sentimental literature of the day may have 
had its influence in evoking the costume. 
The middle of the century was a time of 
transition, of expectation, rather than of 
accomplishment. The fashions in dress and 
literature for that decade were no more 
commonplace than were the fashions in fur- 
niture and architecture. 

The middle of the century was another 
era of shawls; India shawls for the rich, 
woven Paisley shawls for the well-to-do ; 
chenille, broché, silk, and plaid wool. The 
shawl is not a graceful or truly elegant 
garment, unless worn very narrow in scarf 
shape. Some women are said to look well 
in shawls, but they would certainly look 
better in some other wrap. The shawl is 
warm, and an India shawl is interesting— 
and sometimes beautiful. Another outdoor 
garment of universal summer wear at this 
date, and till 1875, was the black silk sacque. 
It was made of taffeta or glacé silk, usually 
loose in shape, with wide sleeves, and was 
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trimmed with Maltese lace or fringe, pinked 
ruffles, or narrow velvet ribbon, as chanced 
to be the fancy of the year. Little girls 
wore black silk sacques, so did old ladies, 
for it was not fashionable at that time, even 
in midsummer, to walk abroad, to church or 
to visit, without wearing some garment over 
the gown. 

The first number of Harper's Magazine 
was published in June, 1850. It contained 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS OF 1857. 
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throughout many years, fashion plates 
and fashion notes, as was then necessary to 
the success of any magazine. The opening 
sentence of the first fashion note of this 
first number of Harfer’s reads thus: 

“ There is a decided tendency this season to de- 
part from simplicity in dress, and to adopt the extreme 
ornamental elegance of the Middle Ages.” 

With all due regard to the fashion editor 
of Harper's Magazine four decades ago, I can 
truthfully say that anything more remote 
from the superb dignity, the rich severity, 
the elegant ornamentation of women’s dress 
in the Middle Ages could not possibly be 
conceived, than the fussy, flimsy, .tawdry 
styles which were coming in vogue that year. 

In 1853 Napoleon III. was married to 
Empress Eugenie. This typical goddess of 
fashion for years swayed the world of modes 
throughout England, France, and America, 
with far more power and more unvarying 
despotism than did her husband the political 
world of France. A Spanish Creole, she at 
once cast her Spanish influence on the 
modes. No more ugly projecting bonnets 
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but small, coquettish affairs set back on the 
head to display the hair, affected already in 
its dressing by the Spanish styles. A curious 
bandeau or roll on either side of the fore- 
head was universally worn; then came 
“waterfalls” of curls. 

With the domination of the empress, 
crinoline made its appearance. Several 
modes were adopted of sustaining and ex- 
tending the petticoats. Whaleboned and 
caned petticoats were worn ; many starched 
and flounced petticoats; horsehair followed, 
then steel hoop-skirts. Marie Antoinette 
fichus, either black or white, bordered with 
lace crossed over the chest and tied in the 
back, were a graceful and universal fashion. 

We learn from ar- 
pers Magazine that in 
1854 there was much 
variety in outside gar- 
ments; “the stately 
Pelisse, the bewitching 
Mantilla; the graceful 
scarf, the elegant Tal- 
ma,” all were worn. 
The riding dress of that 
day strikes us 2s most ‘ 
singularly ornate. The . 
hat was large, with long *“; 
drooping feathers, and 
with large rosettes and 
long ribbons over each 
ear. The hair fell in 
long curls. The em- 
broidered bodice was 
open over a low-necked chemisette of fine 
needle work and lace, and similar under- 
sleeves showed under the long flaring sleeves. 
A long, streaming veil further rendered 
fairly bewildering and blinding this inappro- 
priate,. unstable, hampering dress. Queen 
Victoria introduced a fashion of habit a 
presentment of which is here given. 

But worse modes were yet to come. We 
seem to be able to endure grotesque dress, 
or even meanly shaped apparel, but down- 
right ugliness is hard to bear. In looking 
over the costumes of women’s dress for 
many centuries, and in many countries, I 
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give the fashions in England and America 
of about the year 1863 to 1867 as the very 
meridian of hideousness and bad taste. Bon- 
nets were pompous and villainous, skirts were 
shapeless and graceless, mantles were clumsy 
and tawdry. Hair dressing was a horror, 
untidy and burdensome. Many of the de- 
tails of the dress were disproportionate. 

I scarcely know what to say of that vul- 
gar, hideous adjunct of dress which was worn 
at about the years of our civil war, and 
known as the “tilting hoop,” a hoop of 
flat steel tape so vast in circumference, and 
so hung on bands and tapes that it swayed 
and tilted as the wearer walked. I saw one 
of these hoop skirts last summer; it had sur- 

vived its day hidden 
under the eaves behind 
a chimney in an old at- 
tic. It was five yards 
in circumference — an 
incredible size. The 
songs, poems, and 
newspapers of the day 
abound in references 
», tothis odious, jeered-at, 
°< 3 hated, but universally 

’ worn article. 
“Oh my! she looked so 

neat 

With her tilting hoop and 


her pretty little feet 
As she went walking by.” 


So runs the song. The 
pretty little feet so 
freely displayed by the swaying hoop were 
dressed in tasseled boots of bronze kid. 
“Tassels on her boots, 
A style I’m sure that suits 
Our pretty girls 
With hair in curls 
And tassels on her boots,” 


is the chorus of a contemporary song. 

Over this hoopskirt was worn a striped 
Balmoral petticoat usually of gay colors; 
and the gown skirt was looped up about a 
foot at every seam to display the petticoat, 
and thus hung in mean skimpy festoons and 
folds. 


( Zo be concluded. ) 





GREAT ACTS OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR T. RALEIGH. 


OF ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


R. FROUDE has told us that if we 
desire to understand English his- 
tory we ought to make a careful 

study of the statute-book. Let us take the 
first volume of the new Revised Statutes 
and see how far it will serve as an “abstract 
and brief chronicle” of the five centuries 


which lie between the accession of Henry. 


III. and the death of Queen Anne. 

On Wednesday the morrow after the 
feast of St. Vincent in the year 1235, the 
king holds his court at Merton, and certain 
useful ordinances are made. Widows are 
encouraged to cultivate their dower lands; 
lords of manors are permitted to enclose 
their waste lands, provided that they leave 
sufficient pasture for their tenants. The 


bishops ask that the marriage law may be 
brought into conformity with the rules of 


the church; but all the earls and barons 
answer with one voice “that they will not 
change the laws of England, as hitherto 
used and approved.” On these high mat- 
ters the commons are not consulted; but 
we know that in the next generation the 
third estate established its right to take 
part in the work of legislation. In 1267, 
when Parliament meets at Marlborough, the 
king calls together “the more discreet men 
of the realm, as well of the higher as of 
the lower estate.” Laws are made by the 
king, “at the instance” of the magnates, or 
“on the petition” of the commonalty; and 
Edward I. acknowledged that taxes might 
not be levied unless with consent of the 
three estates; lords, clergy, and commons 
must all be consulted. 

There was in this early period no great 
demand for new legislation. Both lords 
and commons thought that the customs of 
England were very good customs, if only 
they were honestly observed. They paid 
much attention to procedure, correcting 
abuses in the royal, manorial, and ecclesias- 


tical courts, providing legal remedies in 
cases where the existing forms of action 
were not sufficient. Some _ important 
changes in the law were made as it were by 
accident. Thus, in 1290, at the instance of 
the lords, it was enacted that every free 
man might sell his land, and that the 
purchaser should hold of the same person 
and by the same service as the vendor held 
before him. This Act was intended to pro- 
tect the feudal rights of the lord, but by 
sanctioning the sale of land it gave the 
feudal system its deathblow. Since the 
passing of this statute, freedom of aliena- 
tion has been part of the law of England, 
and feudal tenure has become a matter of 
comparatively small importance. 

Of the three estates, the clergy, in spite 
of their superior education, had the smallest 
share of power. As Englishmen they ap- 
proved of the Acts by which the pope was 
restrained from disposing of English bishop- 
rics and benefices; they accepted less 
willingly the statutes of mortmain,’ by 
which gifts of land to the church were prte- 
vented or greatly restricted. Improvements. 
in procedure enabled the king’s courts to 
extend their jurisdiction, while the church 
courts took a comparatively subordinate 
position. Bishops, as we have seen, were 
not allowed to make law for laymen; the 
lesser clergy, or “commons spiritual,” as: 
they are called in an old statute, ceased tg 
claim separate representation in Parliament. 
They retained the right to tax themselves 
in their own clerical convocations, but this 
right also fell into disuse and was finally 
surrendered, soon after the restoration of 
Charles II. 

Although the king’s power was limited by 
Parliament, he still claimed to reign by the 
grace of God and not by the will of his 
subjects. In 1327 the estates withdrew 
their allegiance from Edward II., and the 
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king consented to his own deposition; but 
there were many who thought this no true 
Act of Parliament; it was an act of rebel- 
lion, planned by a faithless wife in the 
interest of an undutiful child. Edward III. 
was an autocrat, like his father, but he was 
also a reformer; many useful Acts were 
passed in his reign. The law of treason 
was placed on a more or less reasonable 
basis; justices of the peace were assigned 
to every county; pleadings in the king’s 
courts were required to be in English. In 
1349, the country lying desolate after the 
ravages of the Black Death, the Council 


made an ordinance fixing the wages which. 


laborers might be compelled to accept; 
two years later, the ordinance was turned 
into a statute on the petition of the Com- 
mons. Those knights of the shire and 
burgesses represented their own class; 
their well-meant effort to supply cheap labor 
was not a success; indeed the Statute of 
Laborers may be said to have opened that 
long struggle between master and servant 
which fills up the background of our political 
history. 

Richard II. was not more autocratic than 
his grandfather, but he was more outspoken. 
He met his Parliament frequently and the 
work of legislation went steadily forward ; 
but the king still maintained that he was 
above the law. The deposition of Richard 
II. and the Act by which the crown was 
transferred to the house of Lancaster, mark 
an epoch inthe development of the constitu- 
tion. Henry IV.and Henry V. were master- 
ful men, but they were not allowed to forget 
that their title to the throne was parliamen- 
tary; they reigned by the good will of their 
subjects and were bound to show some 
respect for the source of their power. 
Popular interest in the doings of the House 
of Commons was increasing; elections of 
members for counties were made by exces- 
sive multitudes of small people, “ whereof 
every of them pretended to a _ voice 
equivalent with the most worthy knights 
and esquires.” It was therefore enacted 
in 8 Henry VI.’ (1430) that elections should 
be made by such as had free tenement to 
the value of 40 shillings by the year—say 


430 or £40 as money is valued now. This 
Act has never been repealed, but the 40 
shilling qualification, which was meant to 
be rather high, has become almost nominal, 
and the freehold voters in counties are lost 
in the ocean of household suffrage. 

The Wars of the Roses caused infinite 
suffering among the people, but they did 
not alter the form of English government. 
Whether York or Lancaster gained the day, 
some kind of Parliament must be held; 
some kind of legal title must be made out 
for the reigning king. When the Tudors 
obtained the throne, they set themselves 
to learn the art of managing Parliament ; 
they made it an instrument of statecraft. 
Henry VII. in 1495 obtained an Act by 
which the subject was assured that he might 
obey a de facto king without rendering him- 
self liable to any penalty. Henry VIII. 
relied on the “ evident sense ” of the Com- 
mons when he began his campaign against 
Rome. Down to 1529, annual Parliaments 
had been the rule; but when Henry found 
that the freeholders and burgesses had sent 
him up a compliant House of Commons, 
he kept the same Parliament in existence 
for seven years, thereby creating a precedent 
which his successors were only too glad to 
follow. 

To this famous Parliament we owe the 
Acts which prohibited appeals to Rome, 
and established the royal supremacy over 
the Church of England. In return for their 
services to the Crown and the court party, 
the commons obtained such legislation as 
they desired. The country gentlemen tried 
to. destroy the system of “uses” or trusts 
of land; they missed their immediate 
object, but the Statute of Uses laid a 
foundation on which modern conveyancers 
have built an elaborate and expensive 
structure of mortgages and family settle- 
ments. Traders and manufacturers were 
allowed to protect their respective industries 
by laws designed to limit the scope of com- 
petition and free contract. The interests of 
learning were not. altogether forgotten; 
colleges and schools were encouraged, and 
some studies which had languished under 
the rule of the church were revived. In 
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Wales and in Ireland new careers were 
opened to men of ability, and English law 
made short work of the customs of the 
Celtic tribes. Wales obtained representa- 
tion in the English Parliament; the Irish 
Legislature retained its separate existence 
until the union between Great Britain and 
Ireland in the year 1800. 

We find in the pages of the statute-book 
abundant evidence to show that the re- 
formers of the sixteenth century were not 
agreed among themselves. There was a 
Catholic party and a Protestant party, each 
striving to use the irresistible power of 
Parliament for its own ends, both bound by 
their principles to persecute. The advisers 
of Edward VI. tried to make the church 
definitely Protestant; their work was re- 
versed in the reign of Mary, and reformers 
like Cardinal Pole joined eagerly in the 
attempt to restore papal authority by force. 

Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity was a 
compromise; it represents the via media* 
along which the national church still con- 
tinues to travel. It was decided once for 
all that the bishop of Rome should have no 


jurisdiction in England, but the Episcopal 
form of government was preserved, and no 
radical alteration was made in the doctrine 
or practice of the church. 

We note that the reigns of these queens 
settled an important point of constitutional 


law. Since the first year of Mary, Parlia- 
ment stands committed to the doctrine that 
the Salic law, excluding females from the 
succession, has no application to England, 
and that the powers of a reigning queen are 
the same as those of aking. Mary’shusband 
was allowed to call himself king of England, 
but he exercised none of the powers of the 
royal office and his rights as king consort 
came to an end with his wife’s decease. 
This precedent has not been exactly fol- 
lowed in the case of any later queen. 
When William and Mary accepted the crown 
in 1689, they did so on the express under- 
standing that the king should be king to all 
intents and purposes. Queen Anne, on the 
other hand, was the working head of her 
government; her stout husband was noi 
associated with her, in title or in power. 
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Queen Victoria parted with none ot her 
powers when she married and her husband 
never was more than prince consort. 

In the Parliaments of the sixteenth 
century, the right of initiative, in matters of 
the first importance, belonged to the Crown. 
Elizabeth was in spirit an autocrat, but she 
knew that her commons obeyed her only 
because they felt that the interests of the 
nation were safe in her keeping. If the 
Tudor line had continued, the English con- 
stitution might have become very much 
what the German imperia! constitution now 
is: the king and his ministers retaining the 
substance of power, the popular branch of 
the legislature contenting itself with a 
limited share of influence. But the Stuarts 
did not understand the art of parliamentary 
management. James I. was neither a bad 
nor a foolish king; more than once he was 
right when the House of Commons was in 
the wrong; but he was enamoured of the 
abstract principle of monarchy, and there- 
fore unable to manage Englishmen, who 
like to be governed, but who like also to think 
they are governing themselves. 

Elizabeth had addressed her Parliament 
like an imperious but affectionate mother; 
Charles I. was like an incompetent school- 
master, too dignified to know what is in the 
minds of his pupils. If a king is wise, he 
can govern with any constitution; if he is 
unwise, good laws must be made to restrain 
him. Charles I., a highminded but un- 
wise and untrustworthy man, gave occasion 
for passing many good laws. The Petition 
of Right (1628) presented by lords and 
commons, granted by the king, became an 
Act of Parliament; it still holds its place 
in the statute-book. Some of the great 
Acts of the Long Parliament are omitted 
from the revised edition—they were Acts 
which made an end of old abuses, and 
their force is now spent. Nobody now pro- 
poses to levy taxes without consent of 
Parliament, or to revive the jurisdiction of 
the Star Chamber; and it may be hoped 
that no nineteenth century politician would 
encourage the House of Commons to en- 
croach upon the rights and duties of the exec- 
utive, as the Long Parliament constantly did. 
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The Acts of the Commonwealth are not 
recorded among the statutes of the realm; 
lawyers ignore that period of our history, 
and the regnal years of Charles II. are 
counted as if he had become king de facto 
on his father’s death. Cromwell and his 
advisers had many sound ideas; they an- 
ticipated a series of reforms which had to 
wait two hundred years for their accomplish- 
ment; but their domestic policy was a 
failure; they found themselves at war with 
the conservatism of the English people. 

Cromwell was a much greater man 
than Charles II.; but Cromwell ruled by 
the help of a drilled minority, while Charles 
II. was received with almost universal joy. 
His reign has been called an era of “ good 
laws and bad government.” Among the 
“‘good laws” we may note the Act which 
abolished military tenures, and the Habeas 
Corpus Act of 1679, which made arbitrary 
imprisonment a thing of the past. Nor 
must we omit to make respectful mention of 
the Statute of Frauds (1677), a statute so 
ably and so dubiously worded that the legal 
profession on both sides of the Atlantic 
invoke blessings on the head of its author. 
The Statute of Distributions, which fixes 
the rules of succession to personal property, 
was also passed in this reign. 

Of the not very numerous Acts passed in 
the short reign of James II. only one is now 
in force—an Act admitting brothers and 
sisters to share with the mother in the 
distribution of personal property. If King 
James had been on good terms with Parlia- 
ment, he would no doubt have suggested a 
measure for the removal of Roman Catholic 
disabilities, and he would have relieved 
Protestant Nonconformists, by way of se- 
curing their support. But the Nonconform- 
ists would not enter into any such arrange- 
ment; they knew that James’s power was 
not likely to be of long duration. When the 
revolution of 1688 had placed William and 
Mary on the throne, Parliament set itself to 
make Stuart methods of government for- 
ever impossible. It was boldly assumed 
that James had abdicated ; the transfer of 
the Crown to the House of Orange was con- 
firmed by an Act, passed by the two Houses 


and assented to by William himself. Nice 
questions of law might be raised as to the 
validity of this Act, but there are occasions 
when every sensible politician knows that a 
legal argument is wholly out of place. 

The Bill of Rights is arecord of the terms 
on which the Crown was offered to and ac- 
cepted by King William and Queen Mary. 
Like the Great Charter and the Petition of 
Right, it is a business-like document, setting 
forth the points in which the good custom 
of the realm had been disregarded, and de- 
claring the chief acts of James’s reign to 
have been illegal. Jefferson, when he came 
to draw the Declaration of Independence 
and the first ten Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States took the Bill of 
Rights for his model. The Nonconformists 
had their reward in the Toleration Act of 
1689, a cautious and tentative measure but 
none the less a landmark in our history. 
For the first time the state admitted that 
men might be qualified to exercise the 
rights of citizenship, although they did not 
adhere to the established religion. This 
admission once made, the liberation of 
Roman Catholics and others from their dis- 
abilities was only a question of time. 

The Bill of Rights was followed in 1701 
by the Act of Settlement: the Crown was 
settled in the Protestant line, and some 
omissions in the Bill of Rights were made 
good. It was enacted that judges’ com- 
missions should be made “during good be- 
havior,” not “during the king’s pleasure” 
as they formerly were; and also that no 
pardon under the Great Seal should be 
pleaded to an impeachment by the Commons. 
It was provided that no person having an 
office of profit under the Crown should sit 
in the House of Commons; but this rule 
was inconsistent with parliamentary govern- 
ment in the English sense of the term, and 
was therefore repealed in 1705. A member 
of the House of Commons who accepts an 
office of profit under the Crown must vacate 
his seat, but, as the law now stands, he is, 
generally speaking, permitted to offer him- 
self for re-election. Our law does not per- 
mit a member to resign his seat, but if he 
wishes to retire he applies for the steward- 
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ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, an office of 
nominal profit, and on obtaining it he de- 
clines to stand for re-election. On the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne, Parliament made a 
bargain with the Crown in the matter of the 
hereditary revenue derived from lands and 
other sources: the queen surrendered her 
hereditary rights in returp for a fixed allow- 
ance toward the expenses of her household 
and government. This precedent has been 
regularly followed at the commencement of 
each succeeding reign. 

Inthe sixth year of Queen Anne the 
English and Scottish Parliaments assented 
to the union of the two kingdoms: the third 
article of union provides “that the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain be represented 
by one andthe same Parliament.’”’ In 1800, 
on the union with Ireland, the British and 
Irish Parliaments were merged in the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. At this point therefore 
we may close our record, for since 1707 there 
has been no English Parliament. We have 


much reason to regret that the legislators 
who gave effect to the manifest destiny of 


these islands by uniting them under the same 
government were not able to invent an appro- 
priate name for the composite state which 
they created. 1f we speak of the English 
flag or the English race, some patriotic 
Scotsman or Welshman rises to enter an 
indignant protest. But the term British 
is open to serious objection, first because it is 
a Celtic word, while the basis of our consti- 
tution is Teutonic, and again because it is a 
word which has no application to the sister 
island. 
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The ancient chiefs of Ireland were not 
Britons, they were Gaels ; and the Irish are 
accustomed to use the name of West Briton 
by way of reproach, to signify a spiritless 
person who takes his politics from Downing 
Street or Dublin Castle. A good, well-sound- 
ing general adjective would help to soothe 
the sensitive pride of the smaller nationalities. 
England, as Lord Rosebery has lately re- 
minded us, is the predominant partner, but 
she has been wise enough to admit her 
neighbors to equality of rights; her pre- 
dominance is only the natural result of her 
superiority in numbers and in wealth. 

Successive generations of statesmen have 
labored to improve the substance of the 
law, but as yet little has been done to improve 
the form of the law; statutes have been filed 
upon statutes until even an expert lawyer 
may lose his way in the legislative chaos. 
Bentham made a bold attack on the prolixity 
and inconsistency of parliamentary enact- 
ments, and his criticism has not been with- 
out result. Some of his disciples have 
succeeded in carrying useful measures of 
simplification ; a Statute Law Committee, 
composed of eminent judges and officials, 
has cleared away obsolete and unnecessary 
Acts of Parliament by the thousand; but 
much still remains to be done. There are 
some of us who hope that Parliament may 
one day be moved to undertake the prepara- 
tion of a code, embodying the spirit of our 
old law and stating its rules in clear language 
and in convenient order. Such a work 
might form the basis of a Corpus Juris’ as 
worthy of study as that which Justinian be- 
stowed upon the subjects of his empire. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


naked eye may be roughly estimated 

at 6,000 or 7,000. It is impossible 

to state the number with exactness because 

some people’s eyesight is sharper than that 
of others. 

Powerful telescopes reveal at least 10,000 


a number of stars visible to the 


stars for every one that the naked eye can 
see. The number of stars visible in this 
way may not be less than 100,000,000. But 
here again an absolutely accurate estimate 
is not possible because no one has counted 
all the stars that the telescope shows, and 
if such an enumeration were made with the 
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aid of any particular telescope it would differ 
from a similar enumeration made with an- 
other telescope, larger or smaller; and even 
the same telescope would reveal a varying 
number according to the atmospheric con- 
ditions and the power of different observers’ 
eyes. 

Photography applied to the heavens en- 
ables us to goa step further. A photographic 
plate exposed to the starlight for hours re- 
cords the impressions of stars too faint to 
be seen with any telescope yet constructed. 
This is because the sensitized plate accumu- 
- lates the effect of the light falling uponit, so 
that a beam too feeble to make an impres- 
sion in an hour, will, if it falls continuously 
upon the plate for ten hours, finally produce 
its effect. Just as before, however, we can- 
not with precision estimate the number of 
stars photographically visible (if I may use 
such an expression) because no two photo- 
graphs show exactly the same number, and 
there are other causes of variance. We 
should not be exaggerating, probably, if we 
said that with the aid of photography it is 
possible to show the existence of 200,000,- 
ooo and perhaps 300,000,000 stars. 

Yet there is evidently a limit. The num- 
ber of stars within the range of our percep- 
tion is not infinite. The universe of stars 
comes to an end just as a forest of trees 
comes toanend. Looking in some directions 
in a woodland we can see no termination of 
the multitude of trees; in other directions, 
between the tree-trunks, shine the green 
fields beyond. So in the heavens we per- 
ceive that the stars are thinly distributed in 
some parts of the celestial vault and thickly 
crowded in other parts. Inthe Milky Way, 
for instance, the telescope shows rank be- 
yond rank of stars until the farthermost be- 
come so numerous and so faint that their 
light is blended into a half-distinguished 
glimmering. Yet photographs of some of 
the thickest portions of the Milky Way reveal 
black holes or gaps in it, like windows in 
star-encrusted walls opening toward the 
empty darkness beyond. 

Now, by the visible universe we mean all 
this assemblage of stars that can be seen by 
the eye, or rendered perceptible with the aid 


of telescopes and photographic appliances, 
and of which assemblage our own star, the 
sun, isa somewhat insignificant member. And 
the question we wish to answer, as far as it 
can be answered at present, is: How ex- 
tensive is the visible universe? or, what are 
its dimensions? Still another form of the 
question would be: How far off are the 
stars? 

When the astronomer undertakes to meas- 
ure the distance of a star he puts himself 
practically into the position of a surveyor 
who wishes to ascertain the distance of some 
inaccessible object. We were all taught in 
our school days the mathematical virtue that 
resides in a triangle. By certain easily 
applied rules it is always possible to ascer- 
tain the length of any side of a triangle if we 
know the length of some other side and the 
size of the two angles formed at the ends 
of that side whose length is already known. 
This is all explained in elementary trig- 
onometry. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
problem is to ascertain the distance of a tree 
on the farther side of a river. The surveyor 
will select a point on the ground near the 
river bank and perhaps drive a stake there. 
Then, from his stake, he will measure off a 
straight line alongside the river, say one 
hundred yards in length, and drive another 
stake. Thus he establishes his base line. 
Now placing his surveyor’s instrument, with 
which he can measure angles, over one of 
the stakes, he takes a sight at the tree and 
notes the angle which the line of direction to 
the tree makes with the measured line be- 
tween the two stakes. Next he goes to the 
other stake, and notes the direction of the 
tree as seen from that point. Having done 
this he is ready to solve his problem. He 
has obtained a triangle of which he knows 
the length of one side (his base line) 
and the size of the angle formed at each 
end of that line by another imaginary line 
drawn to the tree at the opposite corner of 
the triangle. Trigonometry does the rest, 
and tells him how long the line from either 
end of the base to the tree is. 

Now, it will be observed that the essential 
thing isto get a base line, the length of 
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which is known. And this line must be so 
long in comparison with the distance to be 
ascertained that the angles at the ends of 
the base line shall be easily measurable. 
The correctness of the calculation will de- 
pend upon the accuracy with which the an- 
gles have been measured. Bearing these 
things in mind let us see how the astrono- 
mer proceeds in ascertaining the distance 
of the heavenly bodies. 

First, then, he must have a base line, and 
that line must be a very long one, since the 
distances with which he has to deal are enor- 
mous. Knowing the dimensions of the 
earth he can make use of its diameter to ob- 
tain the required base line for some of his 
celestial measurements. The diameter of 
the earth is in round numbers 8,000 miles 
That distance or even half of it, suffices for 
a base line in calculating the distance of the 
moon, which is somewhat less than 240,000 
miles. One astronomer in the northern 
hemisphere and another in the southern ob- 
serving simultaneously the position of the 
moon in the sky can thus obtain the angles 


made by imaginary lines drawn to the moon 
from the opposite ends of the base line pass- 
ing through the earth between them, the 


length of which they know. And, by means 
of certain devices, a base line equal to the 
diameter, or semi-diameter, of the earth can 
be made to serve in the measurement of the 
sun’s distance, amounting to nearly 93,000,- 
ooo miles. But not so when we come to 
the stars. The 8,oo0-mile base line fur- 
nished by the earth is practically nothing in 
comparison with the distance even of the 
nearest star. Some far greater line, the 
length of which is known, must be found. 
Fortunately astronomers possess such a 
base line, without which they could get no 
grip at all upon the problem of the distance 
of the stars. It is provided, and rendered 
available, by the revolution of the earth 
around the sun. The distance of the sun 
being known, the size of the orbit in which 
the earth travels is also known. The diam- 
eter of that orbit is about 186,000,000 miles. 
At first sight it would seem that a base line 
of such immense length must render the 
measurement of the distance of the stars 
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very easy. We shallseeas we goon whether 
that is so or not; just now let us consider 
how observations are to be made from the 
opposite ends of our 186,000,000-mile line. 

Suppose that on January 1 we observe the 
position in the sky of the particular star 
whose distance we wish to ascertain. We 
make a careful record of the observation. 
Then we wait six months, until July 1, when 
we know that the earth must have reached 
the opposite point in its orbit, and must be 
186,000,000 miles in a straight line from the 
place where it was on January 1. On July 
1 we carefully observe the same star again. 
If its position appears to have changed as a 
consequence of the change of place of the 
earth, we can construct an imaginary tri- 
angle in which the base will be the diameter 
of the earth’s orbit and the angles at either 
end of the base will be indicated by lines 
drawn to the star from those points. Hav- 
ing obtained our triangle the rest is simple. 

Unfortunately, instead of being very great 
compared with the distance of the stars the 
earth’s orbit is very small in the comparison. 
The consequence is that the angles described 
are hardly distinguishable from right angles 
and accordingly are exceedingly difficult of 
measurement; from which it results that 
while we know the distance of a very few stars 
with some slight approximation to accuracy, 
the distance of the great multitude of them 
is practically immeasurable. I have said that 
there are perhaps as many as 100,000,000 
stars within reach of telescopic vision, yet 
among all these millions less than 50 are near 
enough to us to exhibit any appreciable 
change of place when looked at from the op- 
posite sides of the vast orbit of the earth. 

It must not be supposed that the astrono- 
mer goes to work in measuring star distances 
precisely in the way I have described. Es- 
sentially he does that, but his methods are 
not quite so simple. In fact there is no 
more refined, delicate, and difficult work in 
practical astronomy than this. Instead of the 
entire diameter of the earth’s orbit, he uses 
in his calculations, its semi-diameter or radius, 
and he calls the observed displacement of a 
star its parallax, which may be defined as the 
angular diameter that the radius of the earth’s 
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orbit would have as seen from the star. In 
every known case of stellar parallax the angle 
in question is only a fraction of a second of 
arc. 

But what is a second of arc? There 
are 360 degrees in a circle, 60 minutes in 
each degree, and 60 seconds in each min- 
ute, from which it follows that a circle con- 
tains 360x60x60=— 1,296,000 seconds. These 
are seconds of arc. In making the appli- 
cation to the stars it is only necessary to im- 
agine a circle surrounding the heavens di- 
vided into 1,296,000 equal parts each of 
which would be equivalent to a second. 
Yet perhaps this numerical statement does 
not convey a proper understanding of the mi- 
nuteness of a second of arc. If you should 
make two dots one inch apart on a piece of 
paper and then place the paper a little more 


than three and a quarter miles from your. 


eye the apparent distance between the dots 
would equal one second of arc. The paral- 
lax of the nearest known star, Alpha Cen- 
tauri, is only three quarters of a second. 
Having considered how the parallax of a 
star is ascertained, let us next see in what 
manner the distance in miles can be cal- 
culated. I have said that the parallax is 
the apparent diameter that the radius of the 
earth’s orbit would present as seen from the 
star. It may also be described as the 
distance in a straight line by which the 
position of a star in the sky appears to be 
shifted, by looking at it, in turn, from 
opposite ends of the radius of the earth’s 
orbit. The length of that radius, equal to 
the earth’s mean distance from the sun, is 
93,000,000 miles. The question then be- 
comes, how far away must we place a line 
93,000,000 miles long in order that its ap- 
parent length shall be equal to the parallax 
of the star whose distance we are trying to 
ascertain? The answer will be the quotient 
of 93,000,000 miles multiplied by 206,265, 
divided by the parallax of the star in 
seconds of arc. If the parallax was just 
one second the corresponding distance 
in round numbers would be 19,000,000,000,- 
ooo miles. In the case of Alpha Centauri, 
just mentioned, whose parallax is three 
fourths of a second, the distance is 25,000,- 


000,000,000 miles, or nearly 270,000 times 
the distance of the sun from the earth, 

But some reader may inquire, ‘“‘ Whence 
comes the number 206,265 by which you 
multiply the 93,000,000 miles, and why is 
the multiplication performed?’’ A complete 
answer to that question would involve a 
discussion of the principles of circular 
measurement, but perhaps a sufficient answer 
may be given as follows: 

The apparent, or angular, diameter of 
any object varies with its distance from the 
eye. Ata distance equal to about 57 3-10 
times its own actual diameter every object 
has an angular diameter of one degree of 
arc. Remove it from the eye 3,438 times 
its actual diameter and it will have an 
angular diameter of one minute of arc. At 
a distance of 206,265 times its actual 
diameter its angular diameter will be one 
second of arc. This, then, is the origin of 
the number 206,265 used in the calculation. 
It is multiplied into the number of miles 
representing the base line, 93,000,000, 
because we wish first to know how far away 
a line of that length must be placed in 
order to appear only one second of arc in 
length, and, as has just been explained, an 
object which is situated at a distance equal 
to 206,265 times its own diameter or its 
own length, from the eye has an apparent 
diameter, or an apparent length, of one 
second. Next we divide the product by 
the parallax of the star in seconds, because 
if the parallax is less than one second the 
distance will be proportionally greater, and 
if the parallax is more than one second the 
distance will be proportionally less, than 
206,265 times the actual length of the base 
line. 

While, however, it is interesting to know 
the distance of some of the stars in miles, 
it would be inconvenient to reduce all 
parallaxes in a similar manner, and, besides, 
when stated in that way, the numbers are 
so large that they frequently convey very 
indistinct conceptions to the mind. For 
this reason it is customary to estimate star 
distances in “light years.” A light year is 
the distance that light, moving at the rate 
of 186,300 miles per second, travels in one 
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year. This amounts in round numbers to 
5,880,000,000,000 miles. The distance of 
Alpha Centauri is 4.35 light years; that of 
Sirius, the Dog Star, is almost exactly twice 
as great, or 8.6 light years. Inother words 
light requires 8.6 years to come to us from 
Sirius. And these are among the very 
nearest of the stars. Some, whose paral- 
laxes have been rather estimated than 
measured, appear to be situated at a 
distance which light could not traverse in less 
than one or two centuries. The great star 
Arcturus, for instance, has, according to 
Dr. Elkin, a parallax of only eighteen one- 
thousandths of a second. Its distance must, 
in that case, be about 181 light years, 
or more than a thousand million million 
miles. And if its distance is so great then, 
since light varies inversely as the square of 
the distance from its source, it can be shown 
that Arcturus must actually give forth 
5,000 or 6,000 times as much light as the 
sun yields. 

Yet Arcturus is evidently much nearer 
than the vast majority of the stars are. 
Not one in a million is known to have a 


parallax large enough even to be intelli- 


gently guessed at. There may be stars 
whose light requires thousands instead of 
hundreds of years to cross the space 
separating them from us. 

We thus see that only a few points on 
the nearer shores of the starry universe lie 
within reach of our measurements; here and 
there a jutting headland, while behind 
stretches the vast expanse over which the 
hundreds of millions of stars known to 
exist are scattered. As has already been 
intimated, our estimates of the distance 
even of those stars whose parallax is 
measurable are only approximately true. 
In some cases the results differ by a 
quantity as great as the entire distance of 
the star according to the smaller estimate. 

Take, for instance, one of the nearest of 
the stars, 61 Cygni, and compare its paral- 
lax as measured by Otto Struve, the Russian 
astronomer, in 1852, with its parallax as 
measured by our own astronomer, Asaph 
Hall, in 1881. According to the former its 
distance is 6% light years; according to 
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the latter it is 12 1-10 light years. Or take 
the brilliant Sirius, the brightest of the 
stars. Glyden’s measurements in 1864 made 
its distance nearly 17 light years; those of 
Gill and Elkin in 1882 reduced it to about 
8% light years. The later measurement of 
61 Cygni doubled its distance; the later 
measurement of Sirius halved its distance. 
A still more extraordinary variation is shown 
by the different measures of the parallax of 
a singular little star called 1830 Groom- 
bridge. (I speak of it as a singular star 
on account of the wonderful and un- 
accountable velocity with which it is known 
to be moving in space.) One estimate 
places it at a distance of about 14% light 
years; another at a distance of 18 light 
years; a third at a little more than 34 light 
years; and a fourth at nearly roo light 
years. This last is practically confirmed by 
the work of a fifth observer, so that it may 
be regarded, perhaps, as the nearest to the 
truth. 

Now, the reader may ask: “If these 
measurements are so uncertain and dis- 
cordant, what is the use of saying that we 
know anything about the distance of the 
stars?’”’ The reply is that if we do not 
know exactly how far away any star is, we do 
know that it is not nearer than a certain 
limit of distance, and probably not farther 
than a certain other limit, so that, with all 
their apparent confusion and contradiction, 
these measurements of parallax do give us 
a good deal of information concerning the 
dimensions of the starry universe. To 
know that Sirius is not less than fifty million 
million miles away is far better than not to 
know anything about its distance. And 
besides we are slowly gaining both as to 
quantity and precision in this kind of 
knowledge. Upon the whole the later 
measurements of parallax are more trust- 
worthy than the earlier ones were. The 
number of stars subjected to observation 
is continually growing. Above all, the in- 
struments and the methods employed are 
gradually being improved. 

A few words in conclusion concerning 
the structure of the universe. Everybody 
knows that the stars are unequally dis- 
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tributed in the sky. This is true of the 
stars which the telescope reveals as well as 
of those that the naked eye can see. In 
the Milky Way, or Galaxy, which encircles 
the heavens like a faintly luminous pathway, 
the stars are crowded together in marvelous 
assemblages. Outside the Milky Way they 
are comparatively thinly distributed. In 
some places we find stars in swarms and 
clusters, in rows and curves ; in other places 
the black depths of space appear to be 
almost empty of stars. No one can doubt 
_ that some vast law governs all these 
aggregations and shapes them according to 
a comprehensive scheme ; but at present we 
cannot say what that law, or what that 
scheme is. Is the universe shaped like a 


flat disk, or is it a ring, or a spiral, or what- 
is its form? Are there other great star 


systems existing, invisible to us, beyond the 
rayless abyss that appears to bound, on all 
sides, the system that we see and to which 
we belong? If the luminiferous ether, 
which conveys the light of the stars to us, 
simply pervades and envelops the visible 
universe and is conterminous with it, then 
other universes may be shining outside, 
whose light cannot reach us because it has 
no pathway, no medium that it can traverse, 
just as sound cannot cross a vacuum. 

It is evident that the astronomers of 
the future will have a plenty of work to do, 
an abundance of theories to test, and many a 
bookful of discoveries to make and record. 


THE CONFLICT OF PEOPLES IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


BY CARLO DE STEFANI. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE ITALIAN “‘NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.” 


HEN I used to read the histories 
of the older time I was always 
very doubtful about the reliability 

of those writers who, by a series of induc- 
tions, would affirm that Italy, like other 
European countries, was first inhabited by 
an indigenous population which, in the lapse 
of time, was completely supplanted by for- 
eign invaders. Yet such a transformation 
is possible and the men of modern Europe 
have witnessed with their own eyes its 
working out. For the invasion of the Balkan 
Peninsula by the Slavs is one of the most 
important historical facts of medieval and 
modern Europe. Not many centuries will 
pass before that peninsula will deserve the 
name of the Slavic peninsula, as Italy is 
now Called the Italic, and Spain and Portugal 
the Iberian. 

The Slavic incursion south of the Danube 
began with the second century, and reached 
its climax in the sixth and seventh. Later 
even the inroad was encouraged by the 
Byzantine emperors or the rulers of neighbor- 
ing states, in orderto people the lands made 
desolate by wars and rapine. In the sixth 
century the tide rolled over Greece and 


surrounded the island of Crete. In the: 


ninth the Slavs were converted to Chris- 
tianity, by missionaries from the east 
and the west, from Constantinople and 
Rome. Thus they were divided into 
Greek Catholic Servians and Roman Catholic 
Croats. The Servians, being independent 
of political ties, reached their highest power 
under Emperor Stephen Dusan, who held 
sway over Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Epirus, and Albania, from the 


fEgean to the Adriatic. But the fatal battle- 


of Kosovopolje, in 1389, ruined this ephem- 
eral empire to the advantage of the Ottomans. 
The Montenegrins alone remained free in 
their impenetrable mountains. 

Nowadays the Servians form once again 
an independent kingdom. The Croats and 
Dalmatians are under Austria-Hungary, 
together with many Servians who had escaped 
during the last five hundred years from the 
oppression of the Moslem yoke. All these 
southern Slavs, exclusive of the Bulgarians, 
number about ten million. Four and a 
half million and more are at present ruled 
by the House of Austria. The rest are 
made up of the two million in the kingdom 
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of Servia, two hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand in Montenegro, one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand in the district of Novibazar, 
one million three hundred and thirty-six 
thousand in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and some- 
what less than two million in the districts 
still governed by the Sublime Porte. There 
are also a few Slovenian colonies in Italy 
near Friuli and some Servian settlements are 
to be traced even as far as Apulia. 

What were the inhabitants of the peninsula 
before the Slavs came? The answer to this 
question is not an easy one arid it is, besides, 
only partially verified. The Greeks occupied 
the part farthest toward the south, Greece 
as we call it, and from there sent out colonies 
to Magna Grecia,’ the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and the Black Sea. Tradition, 
which seems probable, has it that the Greeks 
themselves came from the east, perhaps 
from the seaboard of Asia Minor. But 
though later on, after the fall of the Western 
Empire, the Greeks extended their influence 
and authority to Byzantium, the Greek race 
did not increase. It rather diminished and 
is found in but few places of modern Greece, 


in Epirus, in Macedonia and along the littoral 


of the Aigean. Some of theislands of the 
Archipelago boast still of a Greek popula- 
tion, with Asia Minor, Crete, the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azof, Armenia, and, to the 
west, the southern part of Italy and the 
island of Corsica. In all these places the 
peoples of Greek ancestry form, of course, 
but a small part of the total number of in- 
habitants. In Greece proper there is but 
little increase on account of emigration. 
The whole population of Greek blood is 
estimated at aboutfour million. But all are 
proud of their origin, and jealously preserve 
their nationality, whether self-governing or 
subject to Turkish rule. About one half of 
the inhabitants of Greece proper are of Hel- 
lenic descent. 

An older people than the Greeks had 
dwelt in this land, continental Greece, and 
nearly all of the Balkan Peninsula. It was 
the Illyrian race. Little is known about it, 
but the modern Albanians are generally 
supposed to have descended from it. The 
Albanians are surrounded by alien peoples 
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against whom they cherish traditional hatred. 
Their origin is unknown but they occupied 
formerly a greater extent of territory than 
to-day. Therefore their relationship to the 
Illyrians of primitive times is a theory which 
has some plausible grounds from a scien- 
tific standpoint. 

They are one of the most curious nations 
of Europe. Robust, warlike, endowed with 
every gift, they furnished Diocletian to the 
Roman Empire. The reigning dynasty of 
Egypt is of Albanian stock, as well as the 
most valiant and fanatic soldiers of Islam- 
ism’? and the most inspired defenders of 
Grecian liberties, Canaris and Bozzaris. 
They claim also Philip of Macedon and his 
son Alexander the Great. And yet this he- 
roic race is decreasing in numbers, assimi- 
lated in great part to the neighboring peo- 
ples, Greeks, Roumanians, Turks, Italians. 

Inferior mentally to other nations of 
Europe it has never given birth to a litera- 
ture or an art. Divided among three creeds, 
Catholic, Orthodox, Mohammedan, speak- 
ing a number of dialects, it has never pos- — 
sessed, save for a moment in the time of 
Scanderbeg,’® the ancient conception of a 
people or the modern conception of a nation. 
A race too old, not possessing sufficient fe- 
cundity, too satisfied with its situation, which 
is favored with every boon of nature, de- 
fended against foreign invasions, perhaps 
for too long a time, by the sea, by the broad 
valley of the Danube, by lofty northern 
mountains, it presents to-day the most effect- 
ive example known in Europe of a primitive 
patriarchal state of society dating certainly 
from before the time of the Roman Empire. 
It is cut up into an excessive number of 
tribes, always fighting among themselves, as 
they were in the time of Plutarch,* and war- 
ring also against the neighboring Slavs, each 
village having a different religion and ad- 
ministration, for the mere purpose of appear- 
ing and being distinct from the next village. 
Here perhaps is the reason for their mortal 
decay fomented by the too weak and too 
long rule of the Mussulmans.® 

The Albanians number less than two mil- 
lion, of which more than two hundred thou- 
sand are scattered throughout Greece, one 
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hundred thousand in Italy, and some few in 
Thrace, Bulgaria, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bessa- 
rabia, Crete, Egypt, Asia Minor, but almost 
all near the Adriatic, within the limits of the 
Ottoman.Empire up to the kingdom of 
Servia. 

After the Romans had subdued the pen- 
insula which was then mainly peopled by 
the Illyrians, with the Greeks in the extreme 
south, Trajan sent into Dacia and Thrace 
many colonies from all parts of the empire. 
These colonists spoke Latin. They mingled 
with the old inhabitants, fastened their 


* language on the whole country and gave rise 


to the Wallachians. Roumania, a kingdom 
since 1881, is the principal region of the 
Wallachians. But they occupy also Tran- 
sylvania and other parts of southern Europe. 
Roumanians are also to be found in Epirus, 
nomads and ignorant for the most part, and 
consequently disappearing little by little, 
swallowed up by the people around them. 
These nomads were once confounded with 
the gypsies. Of the eight million Wallachians 
perhaps eight hundred thousand are to be 
found in the Balkan Peninsula. 


I have spoken of the Slavonic invasions, 
which took place under the last rulers of the 
Western Empire or the first of the Eastern. 
In addition to the Slavs, the Bulgarians, a 
Finnish people mixed with Turcomans and 
Slavic tribes, descended from the banks of 
_ the Volga, toward the end of the fifth century, 


and tried to make themselves masters of 
Mesia. Extending their conquests in the 
century following they established in the 
seventh an independent kingdom, which 
lasted until their subjection to the Ottoman 
Turks in the year 1389. The year 1878 
saw their liberation once more and the 
foundation of the principality of Bulgaria. 
Some time previous they had attained re- 
ligious unity and freed themselves from the 
supremacy of the Greek priesthood. In 
numbers the Bulgarians amount to somewhat 
more than four million, of whom two and a 
half million are settled in the principality. 
The remainder inhabit Macedonia mainly 
and the eastern part of the peninsula. 

After the Bulgarians came the peoples of 
Asia. In the ninth century colonies of 
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Turcomans were summoned from the fron- 
tiers of Persia by Emperor Theophilus,® and 
their descendants, together with later arrivals, 
are still found in the pastoral state in the 
plain of Salonica. Other colonies of Ural 
tribes were located in Macedonia, Thrace, 
and Thessaly by subsequent Greek emperors. 
But all of them taken together have no politi- 
cal importance in comparison with the 
Ottomans, who came from the same regions, 
but came as masters, imposing on the pen- 
insula religion, customs, and government. 
We know how this warlike people conquered 
little by little, during the century beginning 
with 1356, the whole Empire of the East, 
whether by hostile attacks, or summoned 
here and there by the Christians themselves 
to intervene in their intestine strifes. Yet 
they never constituted any but a very small 
part of the population, settling mainly in 
eastern Bulgaria, and also emigrating in con- 
siderable numbers to Macedonia and Thes- 
saly already inhabited by the colonies of 
their kindred. 

In more recent times colonies of Tartars 
from the Crimea have been founded in 
eastern Buigaria and the Dobrudja, and as 
late even as 1863 nearly two hundred thou- 
sand Circassians, driven from their homes 
by the Russians, established themselves 
along the course of the Danube as far up as 
the boundary of Servia. But all these new 
arrivals mingled willingly with the Bul- 
garians with whom the Tartars have a 
close race affinity. Some Circassians set- 
tled in Macedonia also, unwelcome neighbors 
to its peaceful inhabitants. 

But the most important of these eastern 
peoples, the Ottoman Turks, are undeniably 
decreasing in numbers. As the Turkish 
Empire loses one by one its provinces, the 
Mussulmans, whether of Ottoman origin or 
perverts from Christianity, gradually abandon 
the redeemed territory, where their political 
and religious supremacy is no _ longer 
acknowledged. Their goal seems to be 
Asia Minor. In Bulgaria between 1888 and 
1893 there was a decrease of forty thousand 
in the Moslem population; of which twenty- 
five thousand was due to the emigration of 
the Ottoman Turks. Outside of Bulgaria, 
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in Servia and Greece, hardly any Moham- 
medans now remain, while there is a notable 
diminution of the Ottomans, even in the 
countries still under Turkish rule. This 
decline of a powerful and warlike race must 
be attributed to the enervation of a more 
commercial life, as well as to the fact ,that 
it still supplies the main body of recruits 
to the army. Hardly one million four 
hundred thousand of them still dwell in the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

Of the races of less importance, from a 
political and social standpoint, the Jews hold 
the first place, with some six hundred thou- 
sand adherents. They are mainly of Spanish 
origin, their ancestors having emigrated 
from Spain in the century following the 
conquest of Granada. They still speak 
Spanish. Other Hebrews are Polacks. 
Two thirds of them live in Roumania. They 
are increasing rapidly on account of their 
family morals, their resistance to disease, 
and the fecundity of -the race. Other 
peoples include the gypsies, four hundred 
thousand strong—of whom half are to be 
found in Roumania and fifty thousand in 


Bulgaria—and the Armenians, who number 
some two hundred thousand and are located 
in Constantinople and Turkey proper. 
Among the peoples who have played an 
important part in the Balkan Peninsula, 
through their political influence principally, 
the Hungarians, Venetians, and Austrian 


Germans are pre-eminent. The Hungarians 
have had much to do with the Bulgarians 
and Roumanians and have sent colonies into 
the lands inhabited by them. They them- 
selves are a fusion of nations rather than 
one race, descending from a mixture of 
the Huns of old with the primitive popula- 
tions, which in turn absorbed the Finnish 
Hungarians in the tenth century. Later a 
Turcoman element entered into the combi- 
nation. The union of all produced the 
Magyars of the present day. Through 
their union they have strongly modified the 
destinies of the south Siavs, to whom they 
are numerically inferior. 

Like the Hungarians the influence of the 
Germans of Austria has been almost ex- 
clusively political. The same holds true of 
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Venice, at least in part, for she never tried 
to colonize the regions of the Adriatic 
coast, which were under her sway for nearly 
two centuries. She governed them much as 
England governs to-day her many colonies. 
Beginning at first with a supremacy wholly 
military, she soon extended to her foreign 
subjects her arts and civilization. Not 
only the cities of the coast bore witness to 
her intellectual and social pre-eminence, but 
the island of Corfu and certain places in 
the Morea took on an aspect most curiously 
Venetian. The mercantile language of the 
Dalmatian and Istrian littoral is also Italian, 
while the dialect of Venice prevails among 
the cultivated classes in many of the 
islands and cities of the lower peninsula. 
Among these many races of the Balkan 
Peninsula which in times past, and also in 
the present, have been subjected to such 
strong and varied outside influences—we 
have not even mentioned the immense 
pressure of Slavic sentiment fostered by 
the ambition of Russia—there is steadily 
growing up a desire for supremacy and a 
purpose to succeed alone to the empire of 
the decadent Turk. The kingdom of 
Greece with its 2,187,208 inhabitants, a 
political unit in spite of the fact that it is 
made up of four peoples of whom only 
about one third are genuine Greeks—one 
third being Slavs and another third 
Albanians and Wallachs—this little kingdom 
aspires to the hegemony® of the Balkan 
Peninsula. In all Attica outside of Athens 
and the Pireus there is not one Greek. 
All are Albanians. Yet such is the strength 
of the bond binding together the whole 
body politic that Greece exercises a real 
fascination upon the Roumanians of Epirus 
and Macedonia, the Slavs of western and 
southern Macedonia, and the Albanians of 
Epirus. The latter have introduced the 
Greek language into their schools and even 
call themselves Greeks. But farther te the 
north Greece would meet with irreconcilable 
enemies, though in the Archipelago and 
Crete the Greek peoples are most faithful 
to their ties of kindred. On the other hand 
the power of the Greek patriarch at Con- 
stantinople over the Orthodox of the whole 
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peninsula is being gradually circumscribed 
by the creation of Bulgarian, Servian, and 
Roumanian patriarchs. 

The Albanians divided among themselves 
are losing their strength as a race. Natu- 
rally they would unite either with Greece or 
with the empire of Austria-Hungary. But 
the establishment of a Slavonian power 
would cause their exodus and final absorp- 
tion. The southern Roumanians, who are 
mainly pastoral in calling, were also favor- 
able to Greece and were adopting the 
Greek language. But since the foundation 
of the Roumanian kingdom the efforts of 
the National Roumanian League have been 
directed toward reclaiming these proselytes 
to an alien race, and with many important 
results. Various schools and churches have 
been opened to the Roumanian language in 
Macedonia, and the League spends on them 
alone some four hundred thousand francs 
annualiy. The Roumanians of Roumania 
are carrying on the work at home by 
assimilating the foreign populations within 
their territorial limits, while their country- 
men in Transylvania are absorbing un- 
consciously their neighbors in their turn. 
Much of this conquest is due to the beauty 
of the Roumanian women, who are greatly 
sought after by the Servians in marriage. 
However in Bucovina they are giving way 
before the Russians. 

Bulgaria presents an unusual ethnolog- 
ical fact. The Bulgarians themselves are 
Mongolians, but they are now completely 
fused with the Slavs, who came with them 
or were conquered by them, and have also 
swallowed up the Circassians, so recently 
settled among them. To-day Bulgaria may be 
safely said to be a Slavic power. In fact, 
it is to the Slavs that the peninsula seems 
destined. They are to-day the most 
numerous race in it. They have already 
encroached upon lands once held by other 
peoples, and they are gaining steadily on 
the Germans of the north and the Italians 
of the south. They now number, including 
the Bulgarians, some fourteen million, and 


they stand a compact body opposed to the 
sixteen millions of Roumanians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Ottoman Turks, and other less 
important peoples. They show a much 
higher birthrate than their adversaries. Still 
they are divided politically into hostile 
camps, as the Servians and Bulgarians, or 
as the subjects of different states, Greece, 
Turkey, Austria-Hungary, Montenegro. Re- 
ligiously they are separated into Roman 
Catholics, Greek Catholics, and Moslems. 
Should the Turks disappear as a political 
force we may look for an attempt to re- 
establish the Servian Empire, which is still 
cherished at the Servian firesides. 

A traditional prophecy foretells the revenge 
which the race will take in the same plain, 
where five centuries and more ago its 
strength was drowned in the blood of a 
hundred thousand Servians. The enthusi- 
asm of the people, the sympathy, and per- 
haps the assistance of Russia will avail to 
break down the barriers which religion or 
enforced political ties now raise against 
their union. Already the consolidation is 
gathering headway. The Croats have made 
the Servian language the official tongue and 
the Slovenians call themselves Servians; 
while Italian influence has been replaced by 
Slavic along the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic. 

The defenses against such an eventuality 
are, to be sure, not wanting. They are to 
be found among the Greeks, Albanians, and 
Roumanians, especially the last two, 
menaced by the Slavonic flood. To protect 
these peoples should be the object of any 
anti-Slavic policy. But the principal de- 
fense would be a powerful Austria-Hungary, 
which already numbers among its 42,694,- 
977 subjects no less than 20,458,738 Slavs. 
This state is tending toward the south, is 
aiming at Salonica and perhaps at Con- 
stantinople. It is the interest of western 
Europe to aid her in her tremendous under- 
taking, and thus erect an invincible ram- 
part against the menacing tide of Slavic 
supremacy. 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[ May 5. ] 
INTIMATIONS OF MAN’S IMMORTALITY. 

HE clear, conclusive, glorious, blessed 

T proof of man’s immortality is the 

New Testament of our Lord and 

Savior Jesus Christ. In this instance I am 

going to leave the sunlight for dim starlight. 

Many reject the starlight; and for their re- 

proof and conviction, we must avail our- 

selves of the glimmerings of their own night- 
light. 

Great question! are we to perish like 
autumn leaves? or are we to pass through 
death, not only to live still, but to live in 
the exercise of a purer, higher, greater life? 
Is it the law ef the Creator, that the dead 
matter of the creation shall remain from age 
to age, but that human intelligence and love, 
for which all things are made, shall pass 
away like a dream which is not?) Common 
sense people answer the question, first of all 
by a laugh, afterwards by a groan, and 
lastly, by turning their backs on the wiseacre 
who raised the question, leaving him in 
quiet possession of his own godless heart 
and foolish head. Ancient philosophy cries 
back through scores of centuries, Absurd! 
Religion understands the origin of this in- 
sanity, and speaks of it as the “perverse 
disputing of men of corrupt minds.” The 
denial of man’s immortality virtually main- 
tains that the head is inferior to the feet, 
that a lump of clay is superior to intelligence. 
Whereas the whole visible creation is but a 
basis, and‘ rude ground floor, for the first 
days of the manchild. 

z. Jf man do not survive his body, there 
is no provision in the universe for a record or 
monument of its successive changes, eras, and 
cycles. Is there no history of the universe ? 
Stupendous changes have taken place: are 
there no spirits anywhere who will be able 
to acquaint us with the causes and character 
of these changes? Great changes will yet 
take place; has God no creatures who will 
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survive these changes, and carry the report 
of them over the gulf of every disorganiza- 
tion, into the new earths and heavens which 
shall be? In the wreck or dissolution of a 
world, are souls also wrecked or annihilated 
so that nothing remains to tell the tale? 
Has God no heir of eternity to bring forward 
the past into the future ? 

2. Why are boundless capacities given to 
man, if he be doomed to perish with his body ? 
Why has he a capacity for knowledge so 
much greater than, during this life, is ever 
filled or satisfied? Why were not his powers 
adjusted, as the powers of other creatures 
are, to the requirements of mortal life? 
Why should he be made restless with a thirst 
for knowledge which is never to be gratified ? 
If he is not to live in another world, why 
was he made greater thanthis world? Why 
was he made to take an interest in the 
secrets of the universe, in spiritual mysteries, 
in the being of a God,—questions which are 
in no way related, or necessary, to his life 
in the world? This restless, roaming, wide- 
casting spirit that is within us, must surely 
be destined for some far higher and more 
wondrous life. 

An Almighty Tantalizer would be a 
horrible character to be the Supreme Head 
of this Universe. I have no doubt there is 
a horrible Tantalizer, who would like to be 
at the head, and who has great pleasure in 
being thought by his friends to be at the 
head; but he is not Zhe Head, nor likely to 
be. There’ is the ground in man of an 
unexampled greatness and sublimity of 
character: why is the basis there, if the 
temple is never tobe raised? Is the Creator 
that foolish builder, who began to build his 
house and laid its foundations, but who, 
not having the means to complete his work, 
leaves it to be mocked by wind and weather, 
decay and ruin? Why does man approve 
his condition most, and rest most in his 
condition, when he is in advance of the 
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world, and independent of everything in it ? 
Is this a sign that he is the mere creature 
of the world? How is it that spiritual 
satisfactions give him keener delight than 
those which are sensual or worldly? How 
is it that every man who is reconciled to 
God, feels that God, much more than the 
world, is hishome? Is this a proof that he 
will not return to God, but that his life will 
be wholly extinguished in the earth? How 
is it that every man, who has commenced a 
life of spiritual progress, meditates with 
inmost delight the prospect of eternal prog- 
ress? Is this a sign that the hope of 
eternal life is a delusion? 


[ May 12.] 

3. Whence is it, that the idea of eternity 
is connatural with that in us which thinks 
and hopes and loves? We can certainly 
imagine ourselves to be living still and 
thinking still, after the lapse of millions of 
ages. We can entertain the thought of 
being happier and of possessing higher in- 
telligence in a future world. Why should 
this be possible to us, if we are so soon to 
perish, body and soul, in this world? You 
cannot awaken in sheep and oxen the idea 
of future ages. 

They cannot regale their imagination with 
the thought of paradise after death. Why 
cannot they? Whycanman? Why should 
he alone be tantalized by the dream of an 
endless hereafter ? 

If man’s being were restricted to a life on 
the earth, his thoughts would never roam 
beyond the boundary of death, questioning, 
imagining, and wondering in himself, about 
the possibility of an afterwards. The fact 
is, no man can persuade himself to abandon 
the idea of his immortality : he can coax his 
tongue to deny, and the muscles of his face 
to laugh at the doctrine ; but his fraudulent 
trick upon himself is no sooner at an end, 
than his own soul inquires very gently: 
“Why don’t you convert meto your no-faith ? 
I am not yet quite converted.” 

Promise yourself a lifetime of ten thousand 
years after death, and your soul will instantly 
treat this promise with a “‘ beautiful disdain”; 
she will not think for a moment of any por- 


tion of time within the ten thousand years, 
but will begin to speculate and wonder 
about what shall be afterwards. It matters 
not how extended the duration may be, if it 
be limited, you cannot get your mind to rest 
in it. The soul bounds, like a hart, over 
every period, however distant, and will 
accept no heritage short of eternity. It will 
break every hedge, leap every gulf, and 
muse on the future, on the endless future. 
If the soul be immortal, then all its tendencies 
and capacities are in strict and beautiful 
correspondence with its nature and destiny. 
Deny your immortality, and your own soul 
will deny your denial, and contradict your 
contradiction. Persist in your unbelief, and 
your own soul will persist in calling you 
“ fool.” 

4. Provided that man has no reason to 
dread an endless future, the assurance of his 
immortality will be clear and strong, in propor- 
tion to his spiritual culture. Many an ocean 
wave rolls over rich treasure, of which the 
ship’s crew has no suspicion. And many a 
man carries within him an inheritance of in- 
calculable worth, who is not aware of his 
resources. ‘The richest things are hidden 
from common gaze. The things of God 
are neither entrusted to the brute, nor 
to “the brutish man.” The sensual man 
can have very little perception of the soul’s 
immortality, for the life to which he has 
abandoned himself is not immortal. His is 
the false life, and there is no eternity which 
will be any comfort to him. Eternity will 
most rigorously punish him. But there is 
no man who reverently and wisely cultivates 
his own spiritual life, who is not rewarded 
far beyond his thoughts. Let a man believe 
that “the Father of Spirits” is the grand 
awakener of generous and vigorous action 
in the human spirit ; and let him not disdain 
the helping hand of God, where His hand 
is stretched out for his help, in Christ : and 
he will soon find with what authority his soul 
will testify of the life to come. 

An ignoble life genders ignoble thoughts. 
A spiritual life will give rise to spiritual 
thoughts. The man who is living to God, 
according to the will of God, by faith in 
Christ, will as soon think that he does not 
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exist as that his soul is not immortal. 

5. The great gulf which lies between the 
powers of instinct and those of reason, would 
lead us to expect for the latter a very different 
end, Instinct is exclusively related to the 
wants and enjoyments of the present life, 
and therefore may be expected to end with 
the present life. Man is capable of enter- 
taining the truths which relate to another 
and a future life, and therefore it may be 
reasonably concluded that he is designed 
for another life. 

Again, instinct attains to its end at once. 
If bird, or fish, or beast were to live a thou- 
sand years twice told, neither its knowledge 
nor its capacities would be any greater. 
Reason is progressive, and never feels that 
it has attained its end. Instinct has no 
desire for higher attainments: reason has 
an insatiable desire to press on, farther and 
farther still, higher and higher still. Instinct 
is always at the top of its tree ; reason never 
reaches its summit, never indeed sees its 
summit. He who has fitted man for cease- 
less progress, will without doubt give to him 
an eternity in which to make progress. 


[ May 19. 
6. Ts not the eagerness with which man 
looks beyond his present condition, to a higher 


condition, a hint of his immortality? Let his 
rank, circumstances, possessions, fame, be 
what they may, his thoughts and wishes 
exceed them. What he has is comparatively 
despised. Other creatures can repose with 
full contentment in present enjoyments ; 
man only cries out in the midst of his 
abundance, “ More, more!’’ And why 
should man alone be cursed with this fore- 
casting thought? If he is not to survive 
his body, it isa curse ; for it brings into every 
one of his possessions, and every one of his 
pleasures, a sense of insufficiency. By the 
constitution of his nature, the future is more 
to him than the present. He slights the 
present as being always too little, and too 
shallow for him; the feeling besets him that 
he was born for something greater. 

Had he been designed for the present 
world only, immortal hope and restless desire 
would not have been given him. The 
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Creator would never have suffered the 
present to be slighted and spoiled, except 
in view of something greater. 

“Ts this all?” cried Cesar at his height. 
Alexander found one world by no means 
scope enough for his powers. If man re- 
ceives his all in this life, a good God would 
have so constituted him that he should be 
satisfied with his all. If there be no immor- 
tality we are too divine. 

7. To animal nature, the pleasure of ex- 
istence decreases with age; but in man the joy 
of existence deepens and intensifies. The 
young animal has many keen pleasures; an 
old animal has many pains and infirmities, 
but few pleasures; in extreme age animal 
life becomes a burden. Most mercifully, 
therefore, God has willed and arranged that 
where there is no susceptibility of enjoyment, 
life shall soon be extinct. 

It is otherwise with man. From its in- 
timate connection with the worn-out body, 
the soul is more or less oppressed ; but at 
the same time is deeply conscious of an ever- 
deepening capacity both for knowledge and 
pleasure. After half a century of mental 
cultivation and enjoyment, the mind seems 
only to have acquired the taste for its own 
peculiar delights. Observe also, that the 
pleasures of the soul are not greatest when 
the body is in its prime; but when the 
bodily passions are subdued by age, and 
animal nature is all but dead to the lure of 
physical good, the soul's susceptibilities are 
keenest, and its joys greatest. Our present 
experience certainly intimates that we shall 
become not less, but much more human, by 
the loss of our animal nature. 

8. And what shall we say when we see 
man in death, without a thought of death, 
exulting as though the raptures of the endless 
life were already kindling within him? Is 
this, too, a sign of the soul’s mortality? or 
is it not rather, sublime, victorious evidence 
that mortality is being “swallowed up of 
life”? 

9g. Revelation, then, does not announce a 
new and unheard-of doctrine: it does but 
strengthen, confirm, and establish a universal 
hope. ‘Though a man be dead, yet shall he 
live. Death is his great birthday. It is his 
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last day in prison, and the first day of his 
true liberty. Oh, men, de men/ You are 
born for the glorious, endless future. Beg- 


gar not your souls by devotion to the dust. 


[ May 26.] 

Hear a well-known voice, which, when 
Christ was born, had been already four 
centuries silent in this world: 

“« The wise man distinguishes himself from 
others by keeping his mind free from the 
bonds which the passions inflict upon it, and 
by endeavoring to wean his soul, in part, from 
her communication with the body. 

“Ts not reflection most successful when 
we are farthest removed from all corporal 
feelings of our being? When the senses are 
blind and dead to external objects, then the 
soul, having less intimacy with the body, 
becomes more collected and is prepared to 
consider not appearances, but realities. 

“Far more excellent pictures than were 
ever painted, are in our souls; shall we not 
inquire for the Artist who has traced them? 

“ By leaving nature and the senses, and 
entering into the soul, a better idea is gained 
of the Being who is purity, truth, goodness, 
perfection. 

“In the true life of the soul, the body is 
not only a helpless associate, but an incon- 
venient companion. 

“If we have some vacant hours, and pre- 
pare ourselves to embrace wisdom, the body 
comes in the way, and presents to us shadow 
instead of truth. 

‘‘We must wait for those happy moments 
when calmness without and quiet within, 
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make us totally inattentive to the body, 
and allow us to search for truth with the 
eyes of the soul. 

“ But how rare are such moments! we see, 
therefore, that there is no chance of getting 
our great wish till death. As the soul can- 
not find out truth distinctly in the body, 
we must take one of two things for granted— 
either that we shall never be able to discover 
truth, or we shall discover it after death. 

‘The object of a wise man’s life is to pre- 
pare for death : it is therefore absurd to re- 
gard the event as an affliction, for which the 
whole of life has been a preparation.” 

“But, my dear Socrates,” said Crito, 
“ how shall we do with you after your death?” 

Socrates, smiling, said, ‘‘ As you please, 
provided I am still with you.” Then ad- 
dressing his friends, he said, “I cannot 
persuade Crito, that he who has been hold- 
ing this high discourse is the true Socrates. 
He imagines that Socrates and the corpse 
which you will soon see, are the same thing 
and asks how he shall inter me/ AIlI have 
said to prove that, as soon as the poison has 
operated, I shall remain no longer here, but 
be transported to join my illustrious ances- 
tors, appears to him to beso much invention, 
to comfort you under my death. Be so 
kind, my friends, as not to say at my funeral, 
‘Socrates is in the coffin; they carry Socrates 
away, they lay Socrates in the grave.’ Such 
observations are not only contrary to truth, 
but offensive to the departed spirit. Bury 
my body as you think proper, but be com- 
forted to think of the happy region to which 
I have gone.” —/ohn Pulsford. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MERCUR. 


OF U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, N. Y. 


HE wonderful advance in the civiliza- 
tion of the world during the roth 
century, arising largely from the 

progress in civil engineering, has been made 
possible by the scientific education of the 
leaders of thought assisted by the develop- 
ment in the same line of the workmen and 


the masses of the people, who have thus 
been fitted to advocate and assist the intro- 
duction of new methods and products, 
instead of opposing them with the stupid 
conservatism of ignorance. In this develop- 
ment we may, without making undue claims 
for our own country, see that this rapid 
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advance owes much to an independence 
of thought and freedom from the restraints 
of custom, family, and locality which can- 
not exist in old nations trammeled by large 
vested interests and established methods 
and customs. 

The comfort of the public in their daily 
travel and vocations attracts especial at- 
tention to the advances in those branches 
of civil engineering which affect building, 
transportation, and communication; while 
the corresponding progress in many other 
branches, although perhaps equally marked, 
is seldom noticed by the public at large. 

Military engineering, which is more 
closely connected with civil engineering 
than is usually supposed, is likely to attract 
but little attention except in those cases 
which become prominent in connection with 
a brilliant campaign or battle. Its most 
valuable results are frequently unknown to 
the world at large and even to the mass of 
the participants in a war or campaign. 
Very little attention has been given, for 
instance, to the fact that both the Franco- 
German and the Russo-Turkish wars were 
not marked by naval attacks of magnitude 
upon any fortified harbors; although both 
contestants in both wars possessed large well- 
equipped fleets, and might have carried out 
diversions of great value to the land forces, 
had not the military engineers so protected 
the harbors as to render these attacks 
unprofitable. 

Military engineering in its broader sense 
includes all the applications of the mechanic 
and constructive arts to the preparation for 
and operations of war. With its growth 
and development, it has like its younger 
sister, civil engineering, become more and 
more specialized and divided so that it now 
consists of several branches which are quite 
well marked in their general scope, although 
touching and coalescing with each other at 
certain points, as they also do with the 
different branches of civil engineering. 

This intimate contact must result from 
the parity of their growths and the mutual 
assistance which they derive from the 
adoption by each of those inventions and 
discoveries of the other which are applicable 
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to their own needs. It is impracticable in 
a short article even to touch upon the 
relationship existing between all the differ- 
ent divisions of the general art of engineer- 
ing or even to give a summary of the growth 
of all the special branches of military engi- 
neering. Some of the most important of 
these branches are as follows : 

Fortification, 

Ordnance and small arms, 

Naval architecture and engineering, 

Transportation and communication, 

Siege works and mining, 

Submarine mines and torpedoes. 

Of these branches, that of naval archi- 
tecture and engineering has been promi- 
nently brought before the public by the 
interest in our new navy now fairly started 
in its construction. 

That of transportation and communica- 
tion is so nearly allied to the similar 
branches in civil engineering that it may 
well be included with them. We will not 
touch further upon these. The others 
named are so intimately allied that even a 
partial study of one must needs include 
more or less of the others. 

Methods of defense are designed to resist 
the means of attack possessed by a possible 
enemy. With increased power of attack 
the strength of defense must be correspond- 
ingly increased. 

To give some idea of this requirement it 
is well to compare the power of small arms 
and cannon in use at the beginning of the 
century with that of those used during the 
war of the Rebellion and of those furnished 
to the armies and navies of to-day. This 
comparison, which must be hasty and in- 
complete, will, however, convey an idea of 
the advance in the branch of military 
engineering included under the head of 
ordnance and small arms. 

The military small arms in use at the 
beginning of the century were flintlock 
smooth bores, with a single coarse front 
sight, very uncertain in accuracy beyond 50 
yards, with an effective range of about 300 
yards, and with arate of fire seldom exceed- 
ing one shot per minute. 

At the date of the Civil War (1861-65) 
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the muzzle loading rifle with percussion cap 
was the standard arm. It was accurate up 
to about 300 yards, effective at about 800 
yards, and could be fired about two shots 
per minute. The Union Cavalry was armed 
with a breech-loading carbine, and as the 
war progressed a limited number of breech- 
loading rifles, principally of the magazine 
type, were brought into service. Of these 
the most prominent were the Spencer and 
the Henry; the latter afterwards developed 
into the Winchester, an arm having a wide 
reputation and much used for sporting and 
semi-military operations. 

In Europe the Germans adopted their 
first breech-loading gun about 1840, armed 
all their troops with it about 1859, used it 
first as the only weapon of the infantry in 
the war of 1864, and fully developed its 
power in that of 1866. 

The range, accuracy, and penetration of 
these arms did not differ materially from 
those of the muzzle-loader; but their 


rapidity of fire was much greater, reaching, 
after the introduction of metallic cartridges, 
an average of about 10 to 12 aimed shots 


per minute for the breech-loader; while 
with the magazine guns (the Spencer and 
Henry) a very much higher rate could be 
maintained until the magazines were ex- 
hausted. 

The remarkable results obtained by Ger- 
many inthe war of 1866 led to the adoption 
of the breech-loader by all civilized nations, 
and the wonderful accuracy of modern 
mechanical methods in the manufacture of 
bullets and cartridges and in the rifling, 
fitting, and finishing of small arms, has per- 
mitted the use of rifles, powders, and bullets 
designed according to theories which are 
thought to give the best ballistic’ effects and 
the highest rate of fire. 

These advances have produced the small 
arm of to-day; in its best form, a magazine 
rifle capable of being used as a single 
loader or for rapid fire as desired, caliber’ 
.24 to .30 inch, firing a bullet of about 4% 
oz. weight (220-230 gr.) with a velocity from 
2,000 to 2,600 feet persecond. These rifles 
in expert hands average about 20 shots per 
minute or in rapid fire about one shot per 
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second for from 5 to 1o shots. Their ex- 
treme range is about 3,700 yards, or 2 1-10 
miles (a measured range of 3,760 yards has 
been obtained), and their striking velocity at 
this range is great enough to inflict mortal 
wounds. Their high velocity makes the 
path of the bullet through the air (called 
the trajectory) very nearly straight for short 
ranges; the curve which it describes in a 
distance of soo yards rising less than 
4 feet above a straight line joining the 
rifle and the point struck. In the Spring- 
field rifle this height is over 8 feet. At 
higher angles, of course, the curvature is 
greater for both rifles. 

This flatness of trajectory makes the fire 
much more deadly; since a bullet aimed at 
the knees of a man 500 yards distant, would 
not rise above the head of one at any 
shorter range. A firing line well supplied 
with ammunition and able to keep up a con- 
tinuous fire can therefore so sweep its front 
as to render hopeless any attempt to make 
a successful open attack over exposed 
ground. 

This great development of fire has neces- 
sitated a complete change in battle forma- 
tions, and has brought about the moderni- 
zation of the tactics of all arms, affecting 
not only the infantry but the artillery and 
cavalry as well, the rdle of the latter on the 
battlefield being almost entirely changed. 

The penetration of modern bullets varies 
very much with the construction of the 
bullet. Some with steel jackets have, at 
short range, pierced 62 pine boards, each 
one inch thick; others, copper-coated, not 
more than 30; they penetrate from 60 to 78 
inches in soft clay soil, but at short range 
only 8 to 14 inches in sand. This small 
penetration arises from the deformation of 
the bullet. At 500 yards’ range, however, 
a penetration of 17 inches in sand is re- 
corded for the steel coated bullet, the bullet 
not being deformed. 

The penetration in ordinary earth does 
not appreciably exceed that of the older 
types of small arms and consequently the 
earthen parapets formerly used are equally 
effective when it is a question of resisting 
the modern rifle only; but owing to the 
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greater range, accuracy, and rapidity of fire 
of this weapon, a very much greater develop- 
ment of trenches is necessary and a great 
deal more attention must be paid to provid- 
ing cover for the heads of the men when 
firing over the parapets. 

These facts, together with the increased 
power of field artillery, have led to neces- 
sary modifications in the types of field and 
siege works; but as they are matters of 
detail rather than principle and are strictly 
technical in their character they must be 
sought in the text-books on the subject. 

The necessity for rapidly constructed 
cover implies the use of tools for obtaining 
it. The common pick and shovel are of 
course best fitted for this work and are pro- 
vided in the regular engineer trains; but 
they are entirely too heavy to be carried by 
the soldier on a march, although the Rus- 
sian soldiers carried them in the war of 
1877-78. This fact has led all modern 
military nations to adopt some type of 
portable intrenching tool which is carried 
by the soldier as a part of his equipment. 

The Benham “ picket shovel” used during 


our Civil War was perhaps the first of these. 
It has been followed by many others, of 
which the trowel bayonet and the so-called 
hunting knife have been used in this coun- 


try, the Linnemann spade in Austria, 
Belgium, France, Russia, and Switzerland, 
and modifications of this in England and 
Germany. Besides the spade a variety of 
hatchets, picks, chopping knives, etc., have 
been introduced in different European coun- 
tries. With these the soldier can in 
ordinary soft soil obtain protection against 
small-arm fire in from 1o to 20 minutes. 
Tools of this class are doubtless destined to 
play a most important part in future wars 
between civilized nations. 

Passing now to cannon,,we find at the 
beginning of the century essentially the 
same types of guns and powders in use 
which had been developed during the wars 
of the 16th century. About 1812 Count 
Rumford devised the large bore gun called 
by him the Columbiad and subsequently 
known in France as the Paixhan, but no 
general and marked improvement was made 
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in powder until about the middle of the present 
century when General Rodman’s studies 
and experiments upon gunpowder, carried 
on by means of his “ pressure-gauge,” led 
to a knowledge of its rate of burning in 
the gun and the pressure produced at 
different points of the bore. 

From these he developed his different 
types of powder and deduced the exterior 
form of a cast iron gun calculated to resist 
the pressures to which it was subject. Cast 
iron at its best, however, is so brittle and 
uncertain a metal that many inventors were 
at this time striving to reinforce it with 
something stronger or substitute a better 
metal for it. 

With these objects in view Chambers of 
the United States, and Blakeley, Armstrong, 
and Whitworth of England were conspicuous 
in their efforts to build up a gun of wrought 
iron or steel; while many others, particularly 
Parrott of the United States, devoted their 
energies to strengthening cast iron guns 
by reinforcing bands of wrought iron, so 
shrunk on the gun as to assist the cast iron 
in withstanding the pressure of the powder 
gases. Meanwhile Krupp of Germany was 
developing solid cast steel guns, both muz- 
zle and breech loading. 

These investigators were busily engaged 
in their improvements at the outbreak of 
the Civil War (1861) and many of their 
guns, especially the Parrott, became avail- 
able before the close of this war. 

The improved powders and methods of 
gun construction taken together enabled 
artillerists so to regulate the strength of the 
gun and the powder pressure as to allow of 
the construction of effective rifled cannon, 
which may be said to have been introduced 
during this war, although experimental ones 
had been made and tried at an earlier date. 

We notice then a great advance in artil- 
lery during the Civil War, and at its close 
we find in extensive use rifled field, siege, 
and seacoast guns of calibers of 10, 20, 30, 
100, and 200 lbs., and a few of larger 
calibers, all possessing an accuracy pre- 
viously unapproached. 

The armed forces of the nation became 
familiar with these pieces and their effects; 
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and returning to their peaceful vocations at 
the close of the war the development of 
gun making in this country practically ceased 
for a great many years and has only recently 
been revived. 

In foreign countries, however, the prog- 
ress has been continuous, and at this time 
all the different civilized countries are pro- 
vided to a greater or less extent either by 
manufacture or purchase, with modern high 
powered guns; and we at our new gun 
factories are manufacturing guns second to 
none in quality. 

To illustrate the growth in power of guns 
between the end of the Civil War and the 
present time, the following comparisons may 
be made: 

The 200-lb. Parrott rifle and the 15-inch 
smooth bore may be considered the most 
powerful service guns then in use, although 
some experimental guns, both muzzle 
loaders and breech loaders, of higher power 
were in process of manufacture or under- 
going test. 

The first named (8-inch caliber) fired a 
service shot of 152 lbs. weight, with a 
velocity of 1,200 ft., and was capable of 
piercing about 5 inches of wrought iron 
armor. 

The second fired a 400-lb, solid spherical 
shot with a velocity of about 1,500 ft. per 
second and could pierce a 6-inch wrought 
iron plate well backed with 30 inches of 
oak timber. 

The largest guns in service to-day are of 
about 16%-inch caliber, fire a projectile of 
2,200 to 2,500 lbs., with a velocity of about 
2,000 ft. per second and have a calculated 
penetration of 43 inches wrought iron 
armor. These guns have a possible range 
of 12 or 13 miles. They are accurate and 
effective at the maximum limit of distinct 
vision, which is seldom greater than 4 or 5 
miles. The intensity of the blow delivered 
by a shot from the gun is about 61,230 
foot-tons, or equal to that which would be 
produced by a weight of 1oo tons falling 
vertically 612 feet. The 200-lb. Parrott 
delivered a blow of about one fortieth of 
this intensity. 

The greater part of the heavy guns now 


in use, however, are of 12- or 13-inch caliber, 
with projectiles of about 1,000 lbs. weight 
and a velocity of from 2,200 to 2,500 feet 
per second, giving an energy of 34,000 to 
44,000 foot-tons, a range of about 12 miles, 
and a penetration of about 40 or 46 inches 
of wrought iron and 30 inches of homo- 
geneous steel plate. Ten-inch and 8- 
inch guns of correspondingly high power 
enter largely into modern armaments. 

The new lighter guns are principally of 
the rapid fire class, the largest being a 
6-inch gun, firing a projectile of 88 to 100 
lbs. weight with a velocity of about 2,000 
to 2,400 feet per second, capable of pierc- 
ing about 18% inches of wrought iron. 
These guns can be fired at a rate of from 
8 to ro shots per minute, and those of 
smaller caliber with even greater rapidity. 

Corresponding advances have been. made 
in field artillery whose effective range is 
usually placed at about 3,000 yards, owing 
to the difficulty of seeing the targets and 
the effect of the fire at greater distances. 
Under favorable circumstances, however, 
they are effective up to 4,000 yards or more. 

A tendency toward the use of rapid fire 
breech mechanism in field guns is now 
evident. 

With the advance in offensive power of 
vessels and armies due to the improvement 
of weapons has proceeded pari passu,* the 
corresponding defensive measures of military 
engineering. 

The constructions in wood, earth, and 
masonry which at the beginning of the 
century were sufficient to keep out hostile 
shot, were at the awakening of the improve- 
ment of ordnance (about 1850-60) found to 
be of doubtful efficacy against the heavier 
projectiles then being introduced; and the 
efforts of military engineers were directed 
to increasing the strength of seacoast 
defenses by superior masonry constructions 
with increased thickness of wall and dimin- 
ished area of embrasures*‘; it being designed 
to make them sufficiently strong to resist a 
single shot from the most powerful gun 
afloat. With the increase of the power of 
guns the construction of this class of forti- 
fication ceased. Some of the masonry 
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walls were, however, strengthened with ex- 
terior iron plating and the weak portions 
immediately around the embrasures were 
removed and iron shields substituted for 
them. Several works of this class still 
form a part of the defenses of some foreign 
ports. 

The tremendous blows delivered by 
modern ordnance produced a pulverizing 
effect upon all stone masonry in the vicinity 
of the point struck, and by the transmitted 
shock dislocates the joints and displaces all 
the blocks in the vicinity, making it im- 
practicable to construct masonry walls 
capable of withstanding hostile fire, and at 
the same time of affording emplacements’ 
for guns to reply to it. 

In consequence of this, all fortifications 
designed to resist the direct impact of large 
guns are now either armored or protected 
by a thick cover of earth or concrete. 

A little thought will make it evident that 
a gun to have a broad field of fire (say an 
angle of from 60° to 360°) must at the 
instant of firing be above the crest of an 
earthen covering parapet; or in other words 
must be mounted aw barbette.® It will con- 
sequently be at this time exposed to hostile 
fire. 

The exposure, however, may be but 
momentary, since the gun may be lifted up 
to fire and be lowered again behind the 
parapet for reloading. To accomplish this 
rapidly and effectively disappearing gun 
carriages and gun lifts are needed. Many 
patterns of these have been designed, most 
of which have been unsuccessful; but in 
the United States, King’s carriage for the 
old 15-inch guns, Gordon’s and the Crozier- 
Buffington for the modern 8- and 1o-inch 
guns and Duane’s gun lift for the 12-inch 
gun work perfectly and promise to be 
entirely successful. 

Wherever suitable sites of sufficient area 
and height exist, guns of the largest caliber 
may be mounted on carriages of these types 
and be protected from direct hostile fire by 
any desired thickness of concrete, earth, or 
sand. 

This type of fortification will enter very 
largely into our seacoast defense. A cor- 
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responding construction is used for covering 
large batteries of 12-inch rifled mortars 
throwing shells weighing about 625 lbs., 
containing from too to 200 lbs. of high 
explosives, to distances up to 8 miles if 
desired, and with a surprising accuracy. 

The effect of these shells striking nearly 
vertically upon the flat deck of a vessel, 
penetrating and bursting in the interior of 
the ship, will be destructive to a degree 
difficult to imagine. 

When the sites available for batteries are 
restricted in area, massive earthen parapets 
cannot be used, and when they are low such 
parapets would not protect the cannoneers 
from the machine gun and small arm fire 
from ships’ tops. 

In these cases it is necessary to use con- 
structions of iron and steel in the form of 
casemates or turrets. 

In the application of armor to ships the 
question of allowable weight is generally 
paramount and sharply limits the thickness 
of cover which can be carried; while in 
land defenses, other things being equal, a 
great weight is an advantage, as affording 
greater. stability to the construction under 
the blows of hostile projectiles. 

For this reason chilled cast iron casemates 
and turrets (made by Gruson of Magdeburg- 
Buckau, Germany,) have been extensively 
used in Europe for sea fronts of fortifica- 
tions and to a limited extent also for land 
fronts. These constructions have a very 
high resisting power, one tested at Spezzia 
having withstood the blows of a 16%-inch 
Armstrong rifle at short range. The turrets 
are of a spheroidal shape and the casemates 
have convex fronts with a view to causing 
so far as possible all blows to be oblique 
and hence glancing. As the metal is cast, 
the price of the turrets, etc., for the same 
amount of protection is less than that of 
constructions in steel. 

Wrought iron, and carbon or nickel-steel, 
hardened or not, of any desired thickness, 
may also be used for land turrets and case- 
mates; the choice being determined entirely 
by considerations of effectiveness and cost. 

The embrasures in these are made just 
large enough to admit the muzzles of the 
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guns used, thus giving complete protection 
to the cannoneers as long as the armor is 
not penetrated. 

The necessity for reduced weight, how- 
ever, precludes the use of cast or wrought 
iron armor on ships afid in other places 
where portability is required. This has led 
to the manufacture of steels possessing in a 
very high degree the qualities of hardness 
and toughness combined. Great metallur- 
gical skill has consequently been called into 
play in producing these steels as well as 
those for guns, with the result that marked 
improvements have been made in the 
materials of both military and civil en- 
gineering. 

A mere outline of the progress in the art 
of steel manufacture would occupy more 
space than this entire article, so reference 
can be made only to the latest development 
in armor steel. This is known as Harvey- 
ized nickel-steel and consists of a very fine 
grade of carbon steel, containing in addition 
about 3% per cent of nickel, which gives to 
it great hardness and toughness. The 
armor plates varying in thickness up to 18 
inches, after being shaped for their places 
on the ship, are subjected to a process of 
surface hardening (called from the inventor 
Harveyizing) which gives to their exterior 
an extreme hardness that gradually grades 
off toward the interior of the plate, leaving 
the rear portion in its original condition of 
toughness and ductility, but still possessing 
the hardness due to its composition. 

The resistance of these plates has been 
phenomenal, but the reports frequently pub- 
lished in the current daily papers of the 
tests carried on at home and abroad are so full 
that it is not necessary to repeat them here. 

These plates have given to armored 
ships a resisting power heretofore unattain- 
able, but which even now does not in any 
degree approach invulnerability, since but a 
limited portion of the sides of the vessel 
can be covered with thick armor, leaving 
the remainder subject to the fire of smaller 
guns, her decks vulnerable to mortar shells, 
and her bottom and sides below water 
subject to the destructive attacks of fixed 
and movable torpedoes. 
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The highly colored reports of the naval 
battle between the Chinese and Japanese 
off the Yalu River, which have appeared in 
the daily papers, contain enough truth to 
show the deadly effect of rapid fire guns 
upon the crews of highly organized modern 
ships even when heavily armored as was the 
Chen Yuen, and show conclusively the great 
hazard, if not the hopelessness, of a naval 
attack upon well armed, equipped, and pro- 
tected shore batteries; since the fire of the 
batteries is much more accurate than that 
of the ships can be, their cover may be 
much thicker, their possible supply of 
ammunition much greater, and in addition 
their defense may be supplemented by an 
efficient system of submarine mines and 
movable torpedoes. 

That these mines and torpedoes are only 
accessory to the shore batteries and defense- 
less by themselves cannot be too prominently 
brought out, as it must be apparent that a 
fleet approaching a mined field not pro- 
tected by well equipped batteries will have 
no difficulty in driving off with its machine 
guns the men charged with handling the 
mines, and it can then remove or destroy 
the mines and torpedoes at its leisure. 

Properly protected, however, by rapid 
fire guns against boat attacks, the sub- 
marine mines offer an obstacle to the ap- 
proach or passage of ships which in all 
recent wars has by its moral effect deterred 
hostile fleets from attempting to enter 
harbors protected, or believed to be pro- 
tected by them. 

That this should be so is not to be 
wondered at, as a vessel coming in contact 
with a well charged mine will almost to a 
certainty be sunk by its explosion, and if 
the mine explodes in the immediate vicinity 
of the magazine of the ship or in close 
proximity to its boilers, the destruction 
wrought will probably be terrific, since the 
effect of the explosion of these mines which 
carry large charges (from 100 to 500 
Ibs.) of high explosives would be increased 
by that of the ammunition carried by the 
ship, or of several of the boilers which in 
modern vessels carry a steam pressure 
frequently exceeding 150 lbs. to the inch. 
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The self-propelling torpedoes, whether of 
the class known as the “ Whitehead,” which 
depend for their direction and chances of 
hitting upon the aim given them when they 
are discharged from the firing tubes, or of 
the fish class, as the “Simms,” which is 
directed by electric wires fixed at the firing 
station and paid out by the torpedo as it 
runs, may be considered as in general less 
destructive than the submarine mines; 
since they are more narrowly limited in the 
charge which they can carry (usually 75 to 
200 lbs.) and also because in order to avoid 
passing under the vessel they must run at a 
rather limited depth below the surface and 
consequently are liable to strike a less 
vulnerable point of the ship. 

That the blow which they deliver by their 
explosion is, however, generally sufficient to 
sink the ship is shown in the few successful 
attacks which have been made by them, of 
which the most recent cases occurred during 
the Chilian and Brazilian and Chino- 
Japanese wars. In the first of these the 
Blanco Encalada, in the second the 


Aquidaban, and in the last a part of the 


Chinese fleet at Wei-Hai-Wai were sunk by 
torpedoes. It is somewhat remarkable that 
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in all these cases the vessels were attacked 
and sunk when at anchor in harbors; a 
position in which torpedo nets should have 
their greatest value and efficiency. 

The effect of the improvements in mili- 
tary engineering is now being illustrated in 
many ways in the Chino-Japanese War. 
The success of the Japanese must be 
attributed in large measure to their energy 
and activity, which is opposed to the lethargy 
of the Chinese; but in spite of this they 
would not be able to secure these successes 
with such disproportionately small losses 
were it not for the fact that they are so 
well equipped with the appliances due to 
modern military engineering and are so 
well versed in their use. 

Many of those appliances may be said to 
be now on trial in this war and many rash 
conclusions have been drawn and published 
from the defective and unreliable reports 
received of the different operations which 
have been.carried on. It is well, however, 
to reserve final judgment until more com- 
plete information is obtained, from which 
inferences that will be of value in the 
further development of military engineering 
may be safely drawn. 
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BY SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


AUTHOR OF 


T is not easy for English speaking na- 
tions to understand the part which the 
theater fer se has played, and in a 

smaller degree still plays, in the national 
life of Germany. Whereas with us the taste 
for the drama is after all, only a fashion, a 
luxury—in Germany the theater has now for 
nearly a century formed a portion of the edu- 
cation of all classes, a necessary adjunct in 
the social life of the masses. 

Thus, if a German actor were to dare to 
address a fashionable audience on the 
Educational Mission of the Stage, as is often 
done in England in the true spirit of the 
bagman praising his wares, he would make 
himself ridiculous. As in Italy, where the 
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closing of many theaters through the with- 
drawal of state subventions’ resulted in the 
immediate increase of crime, in Germany 
the theater has long had a strong human- 
izing, refining influence. But the German 
theater of to-day has been no more able 
to overcome the disadvantages to dramatic 
art inherent to our practical, mechanical 
age, than have other forms of art in all 
countries alike. 

The Music Hall, an entertainment formerly 
totally unknown in the Fatherland, with its 
“strong men” and its coarse songs, has 
done a deal to undermine the influence of 
the stage. For all that, the German theater 
is not yet reduced to the necessity of calling 
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upon the self-advertising actor to read hom- 
ilies to the public based upon the theme 
that “‘there’s nothing like leather”: mean- 
ing the particular kind you have to dispose of. 

A German critic*® writing on the decay of 
the theater of to-day, has the following: 

“« You intend to write a treatise on the deplorable 
state of our theaters?’ said a friend to whom I had 
mentioned my intention. ‘But, let meask you, who 
is going to read it?’ 

“Who? I replied, ‘why the whole educated pub- 
lic, all who take an interest in the drama,—the ac- 
tors themselves. Everybody who has the excellence 
of our national theater seriously at heart.’ 

“¢ But who is there still that reallyhas? We live 
no longer inthe age of Lessing. We have other 
fish to fry to-day, than to trouble ourselves about so 
trivial a matter as a high-class theater. The strug- 
gle for bare existence engrosses us more and more; 
and if we manage to save a moment of leisure for 
ourselves, we devote it to politics, and to the press, 
which are certainly of greater importance than the 
theater.’ 

“¢ And yet,’ I replied, ‘the popularity of the drama 
was never greater than during the last season; with 
a couple of exceptions, all the Berlin theater proprie- 
tors have done a splendid business.’ 

“Ves, I willingly admit this. After the wear and 
tear of our daily work, we long for a little relaxation 
of anevening. We want to forget our daily sur- 
roundings, to fancy ourselves elsewhere, far from the 
worries which pursue us in our business vocations, 
we want to see other faces, to laugh; that is why we 
go to the theater.’ 

“Thus we make up a public which is only too 
easily pleased, and cares little about the esthetic laws 
of the drama, their high aims, etc. If what is of- 
fered us is only half way palatable, we are quite sat- 
isfied—as long as it takes us away from ourselves.’ ” 


Farther on the same writer adds: 


“*The German public has become sluggish with 
regard to theatrical matters; it has lost the high 
standard of criticism which it possessed in former 
times.. . . The theater no longer occupies the 
prominent place in public life it once did, it has given 
way before politics, social questions, etc.’” 


And the author proceeds to devote a hun- 
dred pages or more to the description of the 
decay of the German theater, to the manip- 
ulation of an indulgent public by a race of 
cunning money-making impresario’: the 
whole forming a description of the mode 
of procedure more or less rampant in mat- 
ters of dramatic art in every country to- 
day—in some to a far greater degree than in 
Germany. 


*Ohne Schmiuke, Conrad Alberti, Dresden, Pierson’s Verlag. 


The author in question is evidently not 
acquainted with countries such as England, 
France, and the United States, or he would 
still find much to be thankful for with regard 
to the German theater. But for all that, 
there can be no doubt that the German thea- 
ter is no longer to-day what it was, for the 
reasons above referred to. Still, even what 
is left from former times of this most impor- 
tant element of German culture is well worth 
the attention of all those who take an inter- 
est in human civilization and progress. 

The German drama, if we except the pas- 
sion plays of the Middle Ages, is essen- 
tially of modern growth. In fact the Ger- 
mans had no theater worthy the name, when 
the Elizabethan dramatists flourished in 
England. During the seventeenth century 
English strolling players roamed over the 
continent and gave rough and ready per- 
formances of English masterpieces at fairs 
or other places of public resort. With Les- 
sing the German national drama may be said 
to have started into being, and later on it 
reached its apogee* in the works of Goethe 
and Schiller. The English and the Greeks 
were the models which served those three 
great men who, within the short period of 
half a century, created a national drama, 
with which only the dramatic literature of 
Elizabethan England can compare. 

Although the want of a powerful political 
national life prevented the dramatic genius 
of Germany from concentrating itself in 
one focus and thus creating a homogene- 
ous national drama, the existence of the 
many small German states brought other 
special advantages to bear upon the develop- 
ment of the German drama; almost every 
small potentate possessed a theater of his 
own, and many of them encouraged the 
growth of dramatic talent to the very great 
furtherance of the spread of dramatic taste 
right through the country. Thus, whereas 
it was possible for the English drama to 
reach its highest development in the capital 
of London, and the province to remain to- 
tally ignorant of the theater as such, in the 
Germany of the last century there would be 
a court theater in most of the hundred cap- 
itals of the small German states. This gen- 
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eral permeation of the drama right through 
the length and breadth of the country is one 
of the advantages of old which still exists in 
Germany to-day. For whereas the number 
of independent states has diminished, and 
in consequence the number of court theaters 
has lessened, on the other hand, many of the 
large and wealthy German towns, such as 
Hamburg, Breslau, Leipsic, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, etc., possess theaters which rival those 
under royal patronage. But perhaps the 
greatest advantage which the German court 
theaters of old conferred on the community— 
and partly still confer to-day—was that they 
were carried on independently of the aim 
and necessity of money-making. 

Thus young talent, as long as its tenden- 
cies were not of a subversive political char- 
acter, got a hearing, an opening which it 
might otherwise have struggled for in vain. 
An English dramatic author, unless he ob- 
tained a hearing in London, might starve; 
whereas the genius of a Schiller, disdained 
at Stuttgart, would find an outlet under 
princely patronage at Mannheim, and later 
on, the fullest encouragement at the court of 
the art loving grand duke, Charles Augustus, 
at Weimar. 

There are few more enthralling chapters 
in the history of intellectual effort, than the 
story of princely patronage of Germany’s 
dramatic genius in those great Weimar days 
at the close of the last and the beginning of 
this century. The pecuniary conditions of 
life were indeed petty, as judged by our 
standards of to-day, and the rewards some- 
times took no more tangible form than the 
bestowal of a freshly gathered laurel wreath. 
But though life was simple, aye, even penu- 
rious, aims were high and “character,” high 
mindedness, loftiness of thought and ideal 
were wrought from the fire of petty surround- 
ings. 

Goethe and Schiller did not ask them- 
selves what the public wanted, what it was 
ready to accept and pay for. These men 
had a low opinion of popular taste, they 
cared not for the sensational, but strove 
to give the best they were capable of pro- 
ducing, trusting to the cultured few for rec- 
ognition. It is impossible to avoid asking 
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ourselves here what would become of such 
men in our time who dared to disdain the 
verdict of the modern monster tyrant, 
“public opinion,” as vouchsafed to us by 
enormous cash takings. Goethe resigned 
the direction of the Weimar court theater 
sooner than give his consent to the perform- 
ance of a piece in which a dog played a 
leading part. What would he have had to 
say to adramatic chef d’euvre® in which a 
popular prize-fighter or a railway engine on 
the stage formed the principal fice de ré- 
sistance # 

The Weimar era is the glory of intellec- 
tual Germany, and well it may remain so, for 
it provided the German nation with a poetic 
and dramatic standard, which it will take 
many generations to excel. But even after 
the great men who had done so much for 
the nation had gone to rest, the high stand- 
ard they had created in matters theatrical 
was lived up to for a time far more than is 
the case in the present day. Quite inde- 
pendently of the original work of the Wei- 
mar dramatists, they conferred a lasting ben- 
efit on dramatic art in Germany by their en- 
thusiastic furtherance of the appreciation of 
Shakespeare. We might search the records 
of creative intellectual life of the world in 
vain to find so striking and unselfish a de- 
votion of great minds to the work of genius 
of another land. Both Goethe and Schiller 
worshiped Shakespeare ; and fortunately for 
them and for Germany the German nation 
produced, as if for the occasion, a cluster of 
stars of the first magnitude, worthy transla- 
tors of the great English bard. It may 
safely be asserted, that no literature pos- 
sesses anything to compare with the German 
translation of Shakespeare by Schlegel and 
Tieck. Even to-day amid sensationalism, 
puffery, and journalistic log-rolling, the 
works of Shakespeare supply the corner 
stone of the national drama of Germany. 

When the glory of Weimar departed, the 
theaters of Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt, and 
others took up its traditions. I can well 
remember the time when a performance 
of “ Richard III.,”’ “ Hamlet,” or “ Othello” 
possessed a far higher interest to the Dres- 
den public than the most important piece of 
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political news. It was an interest totally 
distinct from that which we attach to the 
popular “star,” eagerly bid for in two hem- 
ispheres to-day. No reporters intruded on 
the private life, which was of a plain hum- 
drum kind. But the great actor or actress 
was popular for all that, though ina differ- 
ent way. People were not eager for new 
faces; they did not care to pay fabulous 
prices for performers who came from afar 
with a great reputation. They harbored 
a feeling of partisanship not far removed 
from gratitude toward the actor who spent 
his life simply among them, and to whose 
best efforts they were indebted for so much 
intellectual enjoyment. 

Thus if the rumor got abroad that a well 
known actor was about to leave, public feel- 
ing ran high. On one occasion the leading 
citizens of Berlin with Professor Graefe at 
their head, waited upon a popular actress, 
begged her to give up her intention of quit- 
ting the town and promised to petition the 
court theater authorities to accede to her 
wishes. Reigning princes too were profuse 
in their bestowal of marks of favor on tal- 
ented members of the theatrical profession. 
But, strange to say, neither these marks of 
favor nor popularity among the public, 
led the actor to stray from the surroundings 
among which he lived. He did not seek the 
society of the aristocracy, or endeavor to 
push his sons into the army or diplomacy. 
He remained an actor—was often a culti- 
vated gentleman besides—and his sons be- 
came actors in due course. He was proud 
of his vocation and content with what it of- 
fered him. It isthis contentment, this plain 
living, which were so characteristic of the past 
and which we believe had a deal to do with 
the individual excellence which an artist 
was able to bring to his calling: the product 
of whole hearted devotion to one worthy ob- 
ject in life. 

In those days, the whole population of a 
town such as Dresden were devotees of the 
theater. Each coferie’ had its special favor- 
ites among the artists and it was a common 
thing to hear people say, “I must go to the 
theater to-night for X is going to play.” Nor 
was it only those that played leading parts 
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whether in comedy or opera who came in for 
their share of popular favor and patronage. 
Even the humblest parts were performed by 
cultured actors and actresses, many of the 
choir singers were artists of acknowledged ex- 
cellence, ard they one and all, as members of 
the court theater, enjoyed a uniform social 
position and respect. 

But a change came over the scene with the 
growth of modern international communi- 
cation. The great Dresden actor, Bogamil 
Davison, accepted an offer to “ star”’ in the 
United States. He went there, brought 
back a handsome sum of money, and the 
seeds of the illness which carried him off. 
The Dresden theater has never again been 
what it was in those simpler and happier days. 

If I have dwelt somewhat at length on 
these characteristic features connected with 
the theater of the past in Germany, it is that 
they are the main source of what still re- 
mains worthy of record to-day. There is still 
something left of simpler and more earnest 
times. In the first place, the seed of the 
past has borne rich fruit. A public, em- 
bracing all classes, right through the coun- 
try, which from one generation io the other 
had been made familiar with the dramatic 
masterpieces of the world—was bound to 
reap some lasting benefit therefrom. That 
this has been the case withthe German pub- 
lic must be evident to the most superficial 
observer. Notwithstanding the present state 
of affairs in which theatrical Germany is 
daily becoming more like other countries, 
there is still a large public left, which is im- 
bued with an earnest honest love for great 
and good work for its own sake. This pub- 
lic does not long to see a German Mr. Ir- 
ving’s Hamlet, it wants to see Shakespeare's 
Hamlet—toward the interpretation of which 
an honest painstaking actor may contribute 
his mite; but whose personality only pos- 
sesses microscopic powers of attraction in 
comparison to those of the master mind and 
his work. This public insists on seeing 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, 
Macbeth, and Richard III., from time to 
time even if only mediocrities are there to 
interpret these wondrous creations ; whereas 
with the English, if it were not for the “ enter- 
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prise ’ of some wire-pulling theatrical! “ star,” 
immortal plays such as “King Lear,” 
“Macbeth,” “Othello,” and others might 
remain and do remain unperformed in Lon- 
don for ten to twenty years at a stretch ; for 
they would not pay expenses. The German 
public would feel as if its education were 
being neglected if it were not provided with 
regular opportunities of witnessing the mas- 
terpieces of the “ Sweet Swan of Avon.” 
But this public expects unity and uniform- 
ity even if, as aforesaid, it be but that of me- 
diocrity. Never mind gorgeous scenery and 
luxurious “ properties,’’ never mind who is 
responsible for these and for the theatrical 
wigs, the electric light, the brandy and cham- 
pagne which may be had of the licensee of 
the reeking theatrical bar—this public cares 
not for these. As long as there is honest 


and painstaking effort—der gesamt effect— 
the effect of the whole—will be more con- 
genial, more healthy, more culture-spread- 
ing, than wouid be the lime light thrown upon 
the central figure—which casts all else in the 
shadeand ruins the best interpretation of gen- 
Yes, genius,—creative genius—is what 


ius. 
the old school had been taught to venerate— 
to see therein the nearest manifestation of 
the divine that is vouchsafed to us—and to 
seek inspiration, gladness, and hope there- 
from. Such isa fruit of true culture and in 
furthering the growth of such in Germany 
the theater has done wonders. 

It remains for me to say afew words about 
two features of the German drama of the 
present day which are essentially national, 
and thus from one point of view the most 
interesting of all. The one is das Volks- 
theater, the people’s theater, and its staple 
product, das Volksstiick, the people’s play. 
To be sstrictly correct, das Volksstiick is 
not a mushroom growth of to-day, for sample 
pieces dealing with German peasant life in 
some form or other are among the oldest 
products of the German stage. But the 
pieces which constitute the répertoire* of the 
Volkstheater of to-day are all of recent au- 
thorship, Auzengruber (who lived in the 
first half of this century) being perhaps the 
most talented writer in that line. 

The home of the Volkstheater is Bavaria, 
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in which country picturesque peasant life 
still exists to a greater extentthan in any 
other part of Germany. In Munich there is 
a special theater, das Gdartnerthortheater, en- 
tirely devoted to the production’of popular 
pieces dealing with the life of the peasant 
class. The pieces in question are of thrill- 
ing, pathetic interest and many of a high 
order of literary merit. This class of enter- 
tainment is so popular in Germany, that the 
company in question occasionally goes on 
tour and plays to crowded houses all over 
the country. 

But peasant life is no longer the only kind 
of popular class life in Germany. Industrial- 
ism has a life of its own and occasionally a 
very hard one, and already a dramatic poet 
has arisen in the person of Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann, who has brought the sufferings of the 
individual classes onto the stage. In the case 
of Hauptmann, as also that of Ludermann, 
perhaps the most popular German dramatic 
author of the present day, we have pregnant 
instances of the political influence of the 
stageinGermany. Boththese writers, dealing 
in a keen carping spirit with the social con- 
ditions of modern society, may be said to 
be playing the part of the mole in un- 
dermining old foundations and paving the 
way for socialism. 

Nor must we in conclusion omit to men- 
tion the gigantic figure of Richard Wagner— 
the creatorof the music-drama, the mightiest 
personality connected with the German stage 
of our time. Opinionas tothe lasting value 
of Wagner’s work is very much divided even 
in Germany; whether his methods point to 
a re-birth in dramatic art, or whether they 
are the most potent products of decay. 
One thing is certain however, namely, that 
his musical drama has influenced, for good 
or for evil, the musical drama (and music 
per se as well) of the world. In Germany 
itself, his powers of attraction are still enor- 
mous. When managers are in doubt how 
to fill their theater their trump card is still 
Wagner. And what lends a picturesque 
aspect to this striking fact is, that whereas 
one half of Germany is speculating on the 
political uncertainties of the future, many 
of these very same Germans throng to the 
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theater to applaud the works of this er- 
ratic Saxon genius, which almost without ex- 
ception deal with and glorify a mythical part. 
The same carping German citizen who 
during the day has imbibed his dose of 
journalistic enlightenment with regard to the 
socialistic state of the future, is delighted at 
night, when he hears the trumpet blast on 
the stage, which brings before him the 
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“Twilight of the Gods”;* the chivalry of 
the Middle Ages in “ Lohengrin,” the homely 
patriarchal life of the “Master Singers of 
Nuremberg,” and the mysticism of Catholi- 
cism in “ Parsifal.””” 

Thus contrasts and contradiction blend 
with one another and go to form das Sein und 
Werden" in the drama—as in the real daily 
life—of the German People. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


HE outstanding features of municipal 
government in England, as it has 
been slowly developed between 1835 
and 1894, are uniformity in the several sys- 
tems ; a close and constant oversight of their 
working by departments of the central gov- 
ernment ; electoral franchises enjoyed by all 
men and women who are householders ; free 
service on all elected bodies responsible for 
the administration of local affairs; and the 
stability and non-partisan character of the 
paid municipal service. It has taken nearly 
sixty years to establish English municipal 
government On this basis, as it was not until 
the beginning of 1894, when Parliament 
passed the Parish and District Councils Act, 
that it could be said that there was any uni- 
formity in the various local governmental 
systems. 

Up to that time the new and the old, 
the reformed and the unreformed, ex- 
isted side by side in a most remarkable man- 
ner. Inside the local government area 
known as the borough, local government was 
on a democratic basis; while outside that 
area a system of government for small rural 
communities held good, in which, as for gen- 
erations past, the landed interest and the 
church were as much the controlling forces 
as the landed interest was in national affairs 
in the days of the unreformed Parliament. 

Parliament was reformed in 1832, and al- 
most the first work undertaken by the House 
of Commons elected under the new repre- 
sentative system was that of establishing 
representative systems of local government. 


The administration of the Poor Laws was 
overhauled in 1834; and the next year mu- 
nicipal government was completely reformed, 
and placed upon practically the footing on 
which it nowstands. Then there intervened 
a long period in which nothing further was 
done in the direction of local government 
reform. The counties and the rural districts 
were untouched by the Act of 1835, and it 
was not until there had been two further re- 
forms inthe House of Commons, one in 
1867 and the other in 1884, that local govern- 
ment was again taken up by Parliament. 
In 1888, county government was taken out 
of the hand of the squirearchy’ and placed 
on a democraticbasis. Six years later came 
the Parish and District Councils Act, which 
did for the rural communities what the Act 
of 1888 did for the counties. Thismeasure 
is practically a part of the Act of 1888, and 
is the last of a series of great reforms placing 
both Parliamentary and municipal govern- 
ment in England ona popular representative 
basis. ¢ 

When Parliament was reformed in 1832 
it was inevitable that there should be a re- 
form of the municipal system. Corrup- 
tion in the election of the House of Com- 
mons had been so interwoven with corrup- 
tion in the municipalities that it was im- 
possible for the old municipal system long 
to outlive the old Parliamentary system. 
There was no uniformity in the old system 
and no oversight by the central government. 
Each municipality was a law unto itself, gov- 
erned in most cases by ancient charters 
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originally obtained direct from the Crown. 
In many boroughs the lord of the manor had 
supreme power. This was the casein Man- 
chester, although immediately previous to 
the reform of 1835 Manchester had a popu- 
lation of nearly 200,000. In others, self- 
elected and irresponsible cliques had obtained 
control of the boroughs under the old char- 
ters, and were absolute masters over their 
fellow-townspeople. Those who were out- 
side these cliques had to pay the local taxes 
imposed by the cliques, but had no voice in 
the expenditure of the money so raised. 
When, after the reform of 1832, the new 
Parliament secured the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into munici- 
pal administration, the commissioners re- 
ported that the existing corporations neither 
possessed nor deserved the confidence and 
respect of the people, and that a thorough 
reform would have to be effected before the 
old corporations could become useful and ef- 
ficient instruments of local government. 
Parliament made no attempt to reform the 
old corporations. They were too far gone 
for reform. They were all swept away, and 
in the place of the old close boroughs,’ with 
their ancient and varying charters, an en- 
tirely new municipal system was established. 
Setting up this new system was a work of 
some difficulty. The old corporations fought 
hard for their privileges and immunities, and 
although the majority in the House of Com- 
mons was favorable to drastic reform, there 
was in that House a strong minority which 
wished to leave things as they were; while 
in the House of Lords the feeling against 
municipal reform was as strong, if not as 
stubborn, as the feeling against the reform 
of Parliament had been in 1831 and 1832. 
The lords did all in their power to ob- 
struct the Municipal Corporations bill. Lord 
John Russell and his followers in the Com- 
mons, backed as they were by the feeling of 
the country, were, however, too strong for 
them, and the only result of the opposition 
of the lords was an amendment to the Rus- 
sell bill continuing the aldermanic system. 
Aldermen’® had been of the old close corpo- 
rations; but the Liberal reformers in the 
House of Commons had determined to 
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sweep away every vestige of the old system, 
and to this end had provided that every man 
serving the people in a municipal council 
should be directly elected by the people. 
The lords on the other hand, acting as of 
old in the interest of the property holding 
classes, insisted on the retention of the al- 
dermanic principle. To save a Parliamen- 
tary crisis, Lord John Russell made a con- 


cession, and, in this one particular, in the‘ 


Act of 1835 the lords had their way. The 
aldermanic principle was grafted upon the 
new system, and in 1888 the same principle 
was introduced in the great measure estab- 
lishing a system of representative local gov- 
ernment for the counties. The Radicals 
disliked the aldermanic principle in 1835, 
and they opposed it again in 1888; but few 
students of English municipal politics will 
assert that the principle has worked harm. 
It is not democratic in spirit, but practically 


it has brought no special advantages to the © 


well-to-do classes the lords had in mind. 

Taking one town with another the alder- 
manic principle has been worthless as 
a special safeguard to property; but as, un- 
der this principle, one fourth of the members 
of the town council are elected by the coun- 
cil itself, and for a period twice as long as 
that of the councilors elected by a popular 
vote, a council so elected seldom lacks men 
with long experience of municipal work, 
and well qualified for the chairmanship of 
the various committees to which the details 
of municipal administration are delegated by 
the council as a whole. 

The Act of 1835 is at the basis of all mu- 
nicipal government in England, and when its 
main principles are understood it is easy to 
follow the working of local government in- 
stitutions in the counties and in the rural 
districts as well as in the large towns and 
cities. At the outset, however, it is well to 
bear in mind that separate bodies exist for 
the administration (1) of the health and po- 
lice laws, (2) of the Poor Laws, and (3) of the 
several elementary Education Acts which 
have been passed by Parliament since 1870. 
In most large towns there consequently exists 
a town council, a board of guardians for the 
relief of the poor, and a school board. All 
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three bodies are elected by the people at 
different times; but, since 1894, practically 
on the same franchise. Women who are 
householders vote at all three elections. 
They may serve as members of the board 
of guardians and the school board. There is 
no payment for service on any of these bod- 
ies, and the costs attending contested elec- 
tions are borne by the candidates. 

It was the town councils, the bodies charged 
with sanitary and police work, which came 
into existence under the famous Act of 1835. 
. Under this measure it is possible for any 
town of sufficient population to apply to the 
Privy Council for a charter of incorpora- 
tion. All that is necessary in addition to a 
population of not less than 15,000, is that 
the majority of the inhabitants should be in 
favor of incorporation. To ascertain their 
wishes upon this point an inquiry is held by 
officers representing the Local Government 
Board. This is the department of the Im- 
perial Government responsible for municipal 
affairs. The result of this inquiry is re- 
ported to the Privy Council. If it is satis- 


factory, a charter of incorporation at once 


issues, and thecommunity which has hitherto 
been governed by elected bodies of less 
power and less dignity than a town council 
is at once organized as an incorporated 
borough, governed by mayor, aldermen, and 
councilors, and takes upon itself a distinctly 
higher municipal status. 

The town is divided into wards ; each ward 
is entitled to elect councilors. If the char- 
ter provides for a town council of thirty-six 
members twenty-seven of these will be elected 
from the wards, the remaining nine will be 
aldermen elected from the council. These 
aldermen, like the mayor, may be elected from 
without the council. Elections from without, 
however, take place but seldom, and as a 
rule the men whom the electors have chosen 
as councilors are elected by the council to 
the positions of mayor and aldermen. If the 
representative of a ward is chosen as mayor, 
he still holds his place as councilor. If a 
councilor is elected as an alderman his elec- 
tion vacates his place as councilor, and the 
ward elects another representative in his 
stead. Usually a man serves aterm or two 
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as alderman before he is elected to the may- 
oralty. ° 

The elections of town councilors are so 
arranged that one third of the members of 
the council retire every year. The mayor’s 
term is also for a year. All these terms ex- 
pire in November. Accordingly all over 
England, on the first of November the elec- 
tion of town councilors takes place, and a 
week later the councils meet to perfect or- 
ganization, and to elect the mayors and 
aldermen. 

In most places these elections are con- 
ducted on party lines. The Liberals and 
the Conservativés nominate candidates, and 
bring into play their local party machinery 
in order to secure the election of their nomi- 
nees. But while party lines are thus drawn 
in the municipal contests, national party 
politics or rather national political issues 
have nothing todo with the elections. They 
are seldom mentioned. Local issues and 
personal predilections determine the munici- 
pal contests, and although the men who are 
elected go into the town councils wearing 
party badges, Conservatism and Liberalism, 
as these principles are understood in national 
politics, have little to do with the adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. In some towns 
party lines are maintained until after the 
mayor and aldermen areelected. In others 
there is an unwritten agreement that there 
shall be a Liberal mayor one year and a 
Tory mayor the next, and that the placeson 
the aldermanic bench shall go alternately to 
members of the two political parties. 

In other cities party conflicts concerning 
the aldermen are avoided by systematic- 
ally electing the senior councilors to the 
aldermanic bench. Among the large cities 
Manchester may be cited as one where this 
rule is followed. It works well there, for 
nowhere in England is there a healthier or 
more progressive municipal spirit than in. 
Manchester, nor any city where the munici- 
pal service stands higher than it does there. 

The mayor is the central figure in munici- 
pal life. He is in the chair at the meetings 
of the town council, and by virtue of his of- 
fice may be a member of all the committees 
into which the council divides itself. Ina 
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municipality with a population of over 50,- 
ooo, in which the gas and waterworks are 
municipal undertakings, and in which also 
the public libraries are under control of the 
town council, there are as many as twelve or 
thirteen of these committees, each responsi- 
ble to the council for some particular depart- 
ment of municipal work. One committee 
manages corporation finances; another the 
gas works; a third the waterworks and the 
public baths; while a fourth is in charge of 
the police; a fifth is responsible for the fire 
department; a sixth manages the public 
libraries and reading rooms; a seventh ex- 
ercises an oversight over the markets; to an 
eighth is deputed the care of the cemeteries ; 
and so on with every department of public 
work placed by the Act of 1835 and subse- 
quent legislation under the care of the town 
council. 

For all this work the town council as a 
whole is responsible. None of the commit- 
tees can enter upon any undertaking or upon 
the expenditure of any money without the 
sanction of the town council. The council 
meets at least once a month. The commit- 
tees meet as often as the work of their de- 
partments demands. At these meetings the 
work is discussed in detail, and recommen- 
dations are agreed upon for submission to 
the council. Thusif the gas committee had 
come to the conclusion that a new gas holder 
was needed as an addition to the municipal 
plant, it would make a recommendation to 
that effect at the next monthly meeting of 
the council. The recommendation would 
then be discussed and voted upon by the 
council as a whole. Ifthe council adopted 
it, bids would be advertised for the work. 
These would be received by the gas com- 
mittee ; all of them would be reported to the 
council with a recommendation usually in 
favor of the lowest bid ; and when the coun- 
cil had sanctioned the acceptance of this bid, 
the work would be commenced and carried 
to completion under the superintendence of 
the gas committee. 

Every department of municipal work is 
conducted in the same way. Every munici- 
pal scheme is discussed at least on two oc- 
casions, in committee and in council. The 
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chairman of a committee presents the recom- 
mendations to the council, and answers all 
questions in regard tothem. If a member 
of the council is opposed to the recommen- 
dation he moves that it be referred back to 
the committee, usually with some instruction 
from the council. This motion is discussed 
and divided upon. If ona division, it is de- 
feated, the recommendation of the commit- 
tee is adopted, and the scheme recommended 
is proceeded with. 

At these meetings of the council the alder- 
men and the councilors sit and vote to- 
gether. The aldermen have nothing in the 
nature of a veto over the proceedings of the 
councilors. In committee and in council an 
alderman has no more power or privileges 
than an elected councilor. Aldermen are 
very frequently chairmen of committees, but 
they owe these positions to their long connec- 
tion with the council and their experience 
of its work, and not to any right given them 
by law. 

Nor has the mayor any veto over the pro- 
ceedings of the council. He is in the chair 
at the meetings. This is his most important 
duty. Ordinarily he does not vote in the 
divisions ; but in the event of a tie he can 
give the casting vote. There is no salary 
attaching to the office, and only in the City 
of London is an official residence provided 
forthe mayor. In the large municipalities a 
suite of rooms in the town hall is assigned 
the mayor for receptions and similar gather- 
ings, and in some cities an allowance is made 
to cover out of pocket expenses in connec- 
tion with municipal hospitalities. Apart 
from the actual work of the town council, 


the other duties imposed by law upon the 
‘mayor are attendance on the borough bench 


of police magistrates, and the functions of 
returning officer at parliamentary elections, 

During his year of office, the mayor pre- 
sides at the meetings of the borough magis- 
trates which are held two or three times a 
week ; at the expiration of his year of office 
he remains a magistrate for another year, 
and acts instead of the mayor during the 
mayor’s absences from the court. Although 
there is no payment attaching to a place on 
the magisterial bench the office isone which 
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adds considerably to a man’s social standing, 
and is highly valued. When a man is once 
appointed to the bench he holds office for 
life. If a town councilor or alderman who 
is elected mayor is not already of the borough 
magistracy, his election as mayor gives him 
a place on the bench for two years, and 
generally before these two years expire he 
is appointed permanently to the bench by 
the lord chancellor. Inthe smaller cities 
this appointment to the magisterial bench is 
the only permanent distinction conferred on 
the mayor. In the larger cities it frequently 
happens that knighthoods* are bestowed upon 
the mayors. This is always the case in the 
City of London; and of late years the roll 
of knights has received many additions from 
the ranks of men who have distinguished 
themselves in the municipal service of the 
great cities. 

All the meetings of the council are open 
to the public. Municipal politics usually 
excite much local interest. The shorthand 
writer’s report of a three hours’ session of a 
municipal council will often occupy an en- 
tire page of the local newspapers. Local 


pride is a distinguishing characteristic of 


most of the English towns. Hundreds of 
people, who seldom give a thought to national 
politics, are keenly alive to all that is going 
on within the municipality. People who 
will not trouble themselves to attend the an- 
nual meeting at which the local member of 
Parliament addresses his constituents will 
go half a dozen times to watch and criticise 
the erection of a new pair of gates in front of 
the town hall, or to judge the effect of the 
tearing down of a block of old property with 
aview to widening and improving a street. 

Of the three local bodies engaged in the 
municipal service of an English town the 
town council is the chief and the one whose 
proceedings excite the most interest. It pos- 
sesses the largest and widest powers; it 
spends the largest portion of the municipal 
revenue; and it touches the people at most 
points. 

After the town council comes the school 
board. This is a much newer institution, 
dating back only to the seventies. The 
school board, like the town council, is elected 
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for three years; but by a general vote and 
not by a vote by wards. Itis not absolutely 
necessary that every town should have a 
school board. If the voluntary schools 
maintained by the churches meet the require- 
ments of the Education Department in Lon- 
don, a town may be without a school board. 
In that case a committee of the town coun- 
cil administers the elementary education laws 
so faras compulsory attendance is concerned, 
and the friends of each voluntary school 
subscribe the difference between the grant 
per scholar from the Imperial Treasury and 
the total cost of maintaining the school. 
Where school boards exist their establish- 
ment has been due to the fact that the vol- 
untary system was insufficient, and was un- 
able to provide accommodation and teaching 
up to the standard demanded by the Edu- 
cation Department. When the Education 
Department is convinced of the failure of 
the voluntary schools, it orders the election 
of a school board, which at once proceeds to 
build the necessary school houses and to 
conduct the schools. A school board is em- 
powered to tax the householders in the same 
way as a town council, in order to raise the 
difference between the grant received from 
the Imperial Government and the total cost 
of maintaining the schools. 

The Imperial Government spends over 
46,000,000 a year on education, and makes 
a grant in respect of each child in attend- 
ance at an elementary school who is pre- 
sented at the examinations held by the gov- 
ernment inspectors. It makes no difference 
whether the school receiving the grant is a 
voluntary one or one maintained by an 
elected board. At least five sevenths of the 
cost of maintaining a school can thus be se- 
cured from the Imperial Treasury, so that, 
apart from interest on loans for building 
schools and establishment charges, a school 
board is required to raise only a compara- 
tively small part of its revenue by local tax- 
ation. It raises this amount by a school 
rate assessed on the rental value of all prop- 
erty in the school board area. Every one 
who pays this rate, or occupies a house in 
respect of which it is paid, is entitled to vote; 
and ever since the boards were established 
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by the law of 1870, women have been eli- 
gible as members. 

In the election of these boards national 
party lines are seldom drawn. Candidates 
are usually elected either on account of their 
loyalty tothe school board system or of their 
partiality to the voluntary schools. It is in 
fact generally a distinction between the Non- 
conformists® and members of the Church of 
England or of Rome. 

Boards of guardians are elected annually 
to administer the poor laws as they were re- 
modeled in 1834. For poor law purposes 
England is divided into about 650 unions. 
Several townships are grouped inaunion, and 
for each union a workhouse is maintained, 
in which the resident poor are received 
and in which tramps are given food and 
shelter. A board of guardians administers 


the poor law in each union, subject how- 
ever, to a very close oversight on the part of 
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the Local Government Board in London. 
A board may afford relief to the poor either 
in or outside the workhouse. All who are 
destitute are entitled to relief. Buta poor 
law board must not place a recipient of re- 
lief in a better position than that of the low- 
est class of self-supporting and independent 
laborers. Since 1834 that has been the 
guiding principle of the English poor 
law. 

It can hardly be said that there are any 
poor law politics. The.boards have so little 
leeway allowed them by the central govern- 
ment that there is no room for poor law poli- 
tics. Consequentlythe elections of poor law 
guardians have hitherto been of a colorless 
and extremely businesslike character, and 
attended with none of the speech-making and 
electioneering which more or less attends 
the elections of town councils and school 
boards. 


QUEER CUSTOMS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


BY J. C. THORNLEY. . 


N England ancient usages die hard; in 
the City of London they live well-nigh 
forever. The average City man—and 

when we speak of the City of London we 
mean, not the aggregation of parishes that 
makes up the largest city in the world, but 
only the central square mile over which the 
lord mayor has jurisdiction—the average 
City man, we say, has a conservative as well 
as a progressive side. He is progressive 
enough in his own business dealings, recog- 
nizing as readily as anybody that if com- 
merce does not move with the times it dwin- 
dies and perishes. But this same keen busi- 
ness man has to dine, to visit, to vote, and 
perchance to take an active part in munic- 
ipal life, and in these more or less social re- 
lations the conservative side of his nature 
asserts itself. 

It pleases him to think that he is associ- 
ated, either actively or passively, with a 
municipality whose foundation is attributed 
to Alfred the Great. True, he cannot learn 
much as to how London, as distinct from 


Westminster, fared under the Saxon and 
Danish kings, but he can see with his own 
eyes a charter in which William the Con- 
queror confirmed the corporate privileges of 
the City. At that time the City was gov- 
erned by a portreeve' and a bishop. As 
time and intelligence advanced episcopal 
authority was weakened, and in the first 
year of the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
if not earlier, the portreeve gave way toa 
mayor. Not until 1354 was the full title of 
lord mayor assumed. 

A host of quaint customs and privileges 
clusters around the office of lord mayor, of 
which the splendor is nothing less than 
vice-regal. In the City the lord mayor for 
the time being takes precedence of every- 
body save the ruling sovereign, and even 
the occupant of the throne may not enter 
without ceremony. Formerly the lord mayor 
would meet an in-coming king at one of the 
City gates—generally Temple Bar—and 
present His Majesty with a sword asa token 
of submission, after which the king would 
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condescendingly hand back the weapon as 
a compliment to the citizens, On the rare 
occasions when Queen Victoria visits the 
lord mayor’s sub-kingdom His Lordship 
meets her at the griffin that marks the site 
of Temple Bar, but she merely touches the 
sword. When the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, or any other subject of the 
Crown goes to the City the Lord Mayor will 
see him at Jericho—or, perhaps, Westmin- 
ster—before he will meet him. 
Beyond the civic boundaries the lord 
“mayor is taken down a peg or two, and has 
to knuckle under to princes, dukes, and 
marquises, becoming approximately a one- 
earl power man. At the death of a sover- 
eign he is privileged to sit among the lords 
of the Privy Council and sign the proclama- 
tion of the successor to the throne. He also 
expects to receive official information of 
every birth and death in the Royal Family. 
Before the newspaper era the privilege was 
highly valued by the citizens, for the good 
or bad news was always promptly posted, as 
it still is, outside the Mansion House, the 


lord mayor’s official residence. 

Barely to enumerate all the privileges en- 
joyed and duties exercised by His Lordship 
when on his own ground would be to com- 


pile a bulky catalogue. Let it suffice to 
mention a few that are more peculiar than 
others. Under a charter of Edward III. the 
lord mayor is perpetual escheator’ of the 
City, a mere sinecure ; and by custom he is 
coroner, though in practice the inquests are 
conducted by a duly-qualified man. The 
password of the Tower is quarterly sent to 
His Lordship under the Queen’s Sign Man- 
ual. Without his leave no troops may pass 
through the area of his jurisdiction. ‘These 
are trifles, but there is scarcely any impor- 
tant civic function performed independently 
of the lord mayor, who is generally attended 
by the two sheriffs, ornamental men who 
hand over their few serious duties to law- 
yers. 

The lord mayor is elected on Michaelmas 
Day,’ not indeed by the ordinary rate-paying 
electors, but by a body known as the Livery, 
composed of some eight thousand members 
of the ancient trade guilds. The candidates 
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must be aldermen and have served in the 
office of sheriff. The Livery submits two 
names to the Court of Aldermen, which al- 
most invariably selects that which is men- 
tioned first ; so that the choice virtually rests 
with the Livery, though that body is largely 
influenced by the unwritten law that, except 
in extraordinary cases, aldermen shall fill 
the mayoral chair in turn according to sen- 
iority. The lord mayor elect is presented to 
the lord chancellor, who invariably signifies 
the queen’s approval of the “citizens’ 
choice,”’ and on November g the favored one 
is sworn in before the judges of the High 
Court. ; 

It is this swearing in at the law courts 
that gives rise to the most widely known of 
the City’s traditional ceremonies—the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, as the civic procession which 
accompanies the new lord mayor to and 
from the law courts is popularly called. 
There is nothing quite like it anywhere 
else in the world. Philosophers sneer at it ; 
poets pick it to pieces—and both go to see 
it. It is, indeed, the sole City custom that 
arouses a lively interest throughout the 
metropolis, and thus affords the only oc- 
casion when the lord mayor, his civic friends, 
and his officers are brought face to face 
with the masses of Greater London. As 
for the procession itself, it has been de- 
scribed over and over again, Suffice it here 
to say that of late years lord mayors have 
evinced a desire, without treading too much 
upon the corns of tradition, to dispense with 
what has not inaptly been called the circus 
element of the Show. Thus elephants have 
given place to fire-brigades, and mermaids 
and shepherdesses ( fresh from Whitechapel 
at a few shillings a head) are no longer 
asked to pose half naked upon triumphal 
cars in the chill November air. 

The day’s rejoicing is wound up by a 
banquet in the Guildhall, to which the 
queen’s ministers, the judges, many people 
of distinction, and all the members of the 
City Corporation are invited. Time was 
when prime ministers would take the op- 
portunity of the lord mayor’s banquet to 
divulge important lines of foreign or domestic 
policy. Disraeli was fond of letting out 
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secrets at the festive board. Gladstone, on 
the other hand, never liked the feast after 
some corporators had spoilt his peroration 
by cracking nuts. Nowadays the chief 
minister present—not always the premier— 
generally contents himself with talking a 
good deal without saying anything. 

At this, as at all City banquets, whether 
they be those of the corporation or those of 
the ancient trade guilds, the loving cup is 
passed round. The cup is a costly work of 
art with two handles and a loose lid. One 
guest lifts and holds the lid while his 
neighbor quaffs, or rather sips, spiced wine 
from the cup. Then the lid-lifter receives 
the cup from the drinker after the brim has 
been carefully wiped with a dainty napkin 
tied to one of the handles, and, replacing 
the lid, he turns to the next guest, who takes 
charge of the cover while the other is drink- 
ing; and so the cup is passed on from one 
to another. The etiquette of the thing is 
rather puzzling to a novice. At Sir David 
Evans’ banquet, three years ago, the writer 
of this article saw Lord Salisbury in hopeless 
confusion. He received the cup from the 


lady mayoress, forgot to put it to his own 
lips, passed it uncovered to Lady Salisbury, 
and then, when the good lady was about to 
drink, he absent-mindedly put on the lid, 
amid roars of laughter, in which he him- 


self joined. In Saxon times, and still later, 
the ceremony connected with the Loving 
Cup meant much more than mere politeness. 
The guest who uncovered the cup was 
thereby prevented from using his right hand 
to draw his dagger and plunge it into the 
drinker’s waistcoat, while the guest on the 
other side stood up on guard to see that the 
drinker’s back was not endangered. Al- 
though citizens have long ceased to stab 
one another in public, yet the old precau- 
tions are still insisted upon, without anyone’s 
feeling insulted. 

Still more bewildering to the uninitiated 
is a feudal ceremony performed annually in 
October. The secondary (a sort of under 
sheriff ) and the solicitor present themselves 
before the queen’s remembrancer at the 
Royal Courts of Justice to “‘do service” on 
behalf of the corporation for certain prop- 
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erty originally granted, I believe, by Henry 
III. An officer of the Crown calls out, 
“Tenants and occupiers of a piece of waste 
ground called the Moors, in the County of 
Salop, come forth and do your service.” 
The solicitor, or some other representative 
of the corporation, then steps forward and 
chops in half two fagots, one with a billhook 
and the other with a chopper. Next service 
is done for what was once a forge in the 
Strand. The solicitor produces six horse- 
shoes, and counts them, whereupon the 
queen’s remembrancer replies: ‘ Good 
number.” Sixty-one nails for the shoes 
are similarly counted out, and after the 
queen’s remembrancer has verbally certified 
“good number,” there is nothing more to 
be done. 

Most feudal services in England were 
centuries ago commuted into payments of 
money, but this is one of the exceptions. 
So tenaciously does the corporation cling 
to the ancient usage that when a few years 
ago the Crown suggested its abandonment, 
the offer was declined. Lest it should be 
supposed that the Crown has. been accumu- 
lating horseshoes and nails for six hundred 
years or more, I feel it my duty to divulge 
a great state secret and say that these 
requisites of farriery are handed from 
the corporation to the Crown, over and 
over again, the shoes being, in fact, more 
than two hundred years old and altogether 
too ponderous for modern use. Another 
peculiarity about this matter is that the 
corporation no longer holds the Shropshire 
Moor and cannot even locate precisely the 
site of the forge in the Strand. This is 
whipping a dead horse with a vengeance. 

There is a custom that reminds one of 
the melancholy Jaques’ reflection about 
“giving thy sum of more to that which had 
too much.” It is the annual distribution of 
“livery cloth” by the Court of Aldermen. 
Four yards and a half of the best black 
cloth are sent each to the lord chancellor, 
the lord chief justice, the master of the 
rolls, the lord chamberlain, the vice 
chamberlain, the lord steward, the treas- 
urer and comptroller of the household, 
the home secretary, the foreign secre- 
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tary, the attorney-general, and those high 
officials of the corporation, the recorder, 
chamberlain, and common serjeant (spelled 
religiously with a j). The town clerk re- 
ceives six yards of green and six yards of 
black cloth, and the principal clerk at the 
Guildhall has four yards of each. It is 
conceivable that the recipients of the black 
cloth put it to some use, but what becomes 
of the green cloth is a mystery unless, 
indeed, it is used for re-lining billiard 
tables. 

_ The observance of Plow Monday, the 
first Monday after Twelfth Day, is dying 
out in the country districts of England, but 
the City still keeps it up and insists upon 
spelling it * Plow,” much as it writes two of 
its trade guilds—the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company and the Gold and Silver Wyre 
Drawers’ Company. On Plow Monday the 
lord mayor goes in state to the Guildhall 
and there holds what is called a Grand 
Court of the Wardmote,‘* at which he re- 
ceives the returns of the Common Council 
elections. I digress for a moment to say 


that the local governing body known as the 


Court of Common Council, with the ex- 
ception of its aldermanic members, has to 
submit to annual election on the shortest 
day of the year, or St. Thomas’ Day, as the 
citizens say. The City is divided into 
wards, each of which returns an alderman 
and so many common councilmen. The 
method of electing the latter is still quite 
medieval in many respects, despite a few 
modifications that have been forced upon the 
City by different governments. The alder- 
men are elected for life and sit in the Court 
of Common Council as well as in the Court 
of Aldermen. After the Grand Court of 
Wardmote on Plow Monday, the lord mayor 
entertains the corporation officials to dinner 
at the Mansion House, and sends them away 
with handsome boxes of sweetmeats for the 
children. 

Not many years ago acase in which a 
lady of high social position, Mrs. Osborne, 
was accused of stealing a friend’s jewels 
served to call public attention to the custom 
of “market overt,” according to which if a 
City tradesman buy stolen property zn Ais 
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open shop, downstairs, he cannot be made to 
restore the property to its rightful owner. 
Mrs. Osborne sold the stolen jewels to a 
Gracechurch Street jeweler, but as the 
bargain was concluded upstairs and behind a 
partition the tradesman’s claim for protec- 
tion under “market overt” fell, of course, 
to the ground. 

The City abounds in special judicial 
courts and in peculiar jurisdictions. The 
Mayor’s Court is one of the most ancient 
in the Kingdom. Nominally the lord mayor 
and aldermen are its judges, but in reality 
the sole judge is the recorder, the cor- 
poration’s highest official, who performs 
numerous judicial and ceremonial duties 
for £4,000 a year. He is the corporation’s 
mouthpiece, as he was in the time of 
Richard III. When the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was running the Duke of Gloucester 
for the throne he attended a meeting of 
citizens in the Guildhall, and Shakespearian 
scholars will remember how he afterwards 
reported to Richard: 

“ Now, by the Holy Mother of our Lord 
The citizens are mum, say not a word 
‘ which, when I saw, I reprehended them; 

‘And asked the mayor what meant this wilful 

silence: 

His answer was—the people were not used 

To be spoke to, but by the recorder.” 

Whenever and wherever a question arises 
in a pending action as to a City custom the 
judge may refer the matter to the recorder, 
who, after consultation with the Court of 
Aldermen, gives his opinion, not in writing 
but by word of mouth. The last occasion 
on which he was called upon in this way 
for a verbal statement was in respect toa 
case that turned upon the privilege of 
“foreign attachment.’’ This isa procedure 
attaching to the Mayor’s Court, and by 
virtue of which, if a man owes you a debt, 
you may attach his balance at the banker's. 
Formerly the City contended for a very 
wide jurisdiction; all that was necessary 
was to catch the banker in the City, no 
matter where the bank and balance might 
be. The pracess does not apply to corpora- 
tions, and as most banks are nowadays in 
the hands of companies, the custom has 
become practically a dead letter. Besides, 
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it has been held in the High Court of 
Justice that to be valid the custom must 
be observed in every detail, which it is all 
but impossible to do. 

The customs of market overt and foreign 
attachment apply to all the inhabitants of 
the City; all the others affect only the 
freemen. Freedom of the City is obtained 
by patrimony, apprenticeship, honorary pres- 
entation, or fee, generally by the last 
named process. 

Next in importance to the post of re- 
corder is that of chamberlain, who is a sort 
of glorified treasurer, Among many other 
duties he exercises a jurisdiction over City 
apprentices. He holds a court, which 
existed in the reign of Edward VI., for 
hearing and determining disputes between 
them and their masters, and also complaints 
on the part of the masters themselves, It 
sometimes happens that an unruly ap- 
prentice is committed by the chamberlain 
to Bridewell,® there to undergo for a week 
or two a diluted kind of prison life. 

The space, not of a single article, but of 
volumes, would be required to deal exhaust- 
ively with the manners and customs of the 
City. Ina general way it may be said that 
the members and officials of the corpora- 
tion, from the lord mayor down to the 
humblest beadle, are the most begowned 
class of men of a country in which wig and 
gown are still regarded with awe. Not at 
Oxford or Cambridge, not in the Royal Law 
Courts, not even at the English Court itself 
does one find such a persistent and con- 
stant array of medieval drapery as in the 
City. The lord mayor is scarcely ever out 
of his robes except when abed; the alder- 
men attend the Guildhall, not only robed, 
but attended by gorgeously attired beadles ; 
even the common councilmen, some of whom 
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are very common, have their peculiar gowns, 
The city marshal dresses like the com- 
mander of an army and receives the salary 
of a commercial clerk. It is true his duties 
are not important. He carries messages, 
rides on horseback at the annual Show, and 
makes himself generally useful to the lord 
mayor. One of the duties originally attach- 
ing to the office was the driving away of 
stray dogs from the Mansion House doors. 
The present city marshal, Sir Simeon Stuart, 
is a baronet whose title goes back to the 
early part of the 17th century. Heis young, 
poor, and handsome. Before the City took 
him up he was on the stage. The theater 
is a good training ground for many orna- 
mental appointments which the corporation 
has saved for its favorites from the wreck of 
the Middle Ages. 

A determined effort is now being made to 
extend the rights, privileges, and traditions 
of the City to the whole of the metropolis. 
Under the unification scheme which Parlia- 
ment will soon be called upon to consider 
the lord mayor of London would really be 
what the name implies, instead of the nomi- 
nee, not even of the City, but of a City clique ; 
the municipal machinery of Greater London 
would be readjusted; and something like 
unity would be givey to the local govern- 
ment of the capital of the Empire. The 
corporation stoutly opposes the proposed 
change, as it has done on many previous 
occasions; but never before has the hand 
of the reformer seemed so strong. Centuries 
of precedence and privilege have made the 
City selfish and narrow-minded, and no 
civic banquet is now complete without a 
wail over “the ruthless attempt to take 
away and squander over the whole of 
London the inalienable rights and privileges 
of the grand old corporation.” 


(End of Required Reading for May.) 
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BY ELEANOR LAMBEC. 


N one of the northernmost of what was 
once termed the Slave States is situated 
the thriving town of Excelsior. It is 

built on huge bluffs, at whose base sweeps 
the swift current of a mighty river. At 
this point the river must, in prehistoric ages, 
_have encountered vigorous resistance in its 
ambitious progress to the sea; forthe channel 
it has cut lies many feet below its banks. 
These banks are transversely divided by 
deep depressions, thus cleaving the bluffs 
into a succession of hills and vales, pictur- 
esque and beautiful. Toward the south or 
town side the high bench makes a gradual 
slope, which soon terminates in a miniature 
plateau, admirably adapted for business 
thoroughfares. Here most of the town lies, 
the hillocks being sparsely peopled; in some 
instances one building alone crowns a sum- 
mit,—a magnificent situation for seeing and 
being seen. 

Over the town broods the atmosphere of 
culture and refinement. Many of the resi- 
dences of brick were erected before the 
war, and the fifty years or more they have 
stood have imparted to them a dignity im- 
possible to newer houses, even though 
smarter, for houses have character as well 
as people, and age but accentuates it. 

Yet there is nothing of the ante bellum 
in the stir and push which characterize the 
town to-day. True, it has always out- 
stripped its neighbors in enterprise, the 
very name revealing a civic ambition little 
known in the old days. Nevertheless it 
has learned many lessons from Yankee 
thrift, and now presents to the visitor an 
attractive scene of genuine progress. 

But regardless of business affairs, how 
gieatly it has changed in the last half 
century. Fifty years ago one might have 
seen on the streets, considerably shorter 
then, carriages filled with southern dames 
and maidens, with ebony coachmen in place, 
rolling leisurely along the streets; or the 


carriage waits at the store while the mistress 
does her shopping within. Or you might 
have seen my lady’s husband, tall, erect, 
as proud of bearing as a Spanish grandee, 
pacing along upon his cob, followed by an 
attendant as black as his master’s coat, and 
evidently as well kept. Perhaps he throws 
his bridle to the slave, and joins a party of 
other gentlemen equally erect and dignified, 
with whom he exchanges greetings in Gran- 
disonian manner, yet with a sincerity modern 
ways leave us neither time nor thought for. 
Then he sits down to discuss with them the 
splendid fields of wheat or tobacco, or 
relate the adventures of his recent trip to 
the city, where he has just been to lay in 
the annual supplies for the plantation. Ah, 
those were rare old days! when gentlemen 
had time to act such, when haggling and 
chaffering were relegated to the “ po’ white 
trash,” when university education was con- 
sidered as essential as food, and unselfish- 
ness was both a moral and a polite virtue. 
Good old days! But there will come better 
new days, when the South has fully rid itself 
of the toils slavery, unawares, was weav- 
ing about it, and with that disgrace forever 
removed shall reappear with the fresh 
energy of the new-born phenix, to be the 
pride of the nation whose banner is starred 
and striped. 

On Saturdays and public days of any 
kind a familiar object on the Excelsior 
streets is a negro whose legs have been 
amputated just above the knees, hobbling 
about upon the stumps. The townsfolk are 
so accustomed to his appearance that he 
attracts from them no attention beyond a 
friendly smile and greeting; but to the 
stranger he is a spectacle at once pitiful 
and grotesque. Although his face expresses 
unusual cheerfulness and intelligence, and 
his body would attract attention to its 
powerful physique, a visitor to the town 
would observe little else than the crippled 
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legs. They would excite. curiosity and 
compassion in the most careless. 

Upon the extremities of his pitiful limbs 
he wears leather pads, held in place by 
straps, which fasten about his waist; and 
frequently, half covering the pads, may be 
seen wrappages of cloth, used for still 
greater protection. Thus shielded he moves 
about with ease and agility, apparently un- 
conscious of the loss he has sustained. 
But few see him for the first time without 
inquiring the cause of his misfortune, and 
those who know are as eager to tell the 
story of Crippled Tom as others are to hear. 
It is in substance as follows: 

In the year 1844 there was great rejoi- 
cing one bright day on the estate of Col. 
Voorhees in old Culpepper Co., Virginia. 
After many years of wedded life, during 
which three sons had come to gladden the 
home, a little daughter was born to the 
master. A visit from the president would 
not have occasioned half the delight or 
demonstration. The pickaninnies at the 


quarters, armed with every available bell, 
proclaimed the glad tidings to the bounds 


of the estate, well nigh bursting to vent 
their superabundant spirits. The older 
slaves busied themselves with preparation 
for the sumptuous feast the master had 
ordered to signalize the event, and which 
was to be attended by a dance of great 
magnificence. 

Black Tim, the coachman, brought the 
good news: “ Fo’ de Lawd! de mahster am 
happy es er bridegroom dis mawnin’. He 
come out ter me, his face er shinin’, an’ 
says ’e, ‘Tim, yo’ am got er new li’l’ mistis. 
Telt de darkies, an’ say it am meh wish dat 
dey celerbrate dis ’casion wid er supper 
an’ dance.’ An’ ’e say he gwine tell de 
oberseer to gin each ob de women er new 
dress an’ de men a pair ob boots. H’rah 
fur de li’ miss!” In the exuberance of 
his joy even the dignified Tim could not 
maintain his gravity, but tossed his hat with 
the wildest enthusiasm. Thus encouraged 
his auditors gave voice to the loudest yells 
of applause, and each little negro stood on 
his head till he was blind. 

On the day following, at the “big house,” 
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after the newly-arrived little lady had been 
given her bath, by his direction the father 
was called. He came into the room fol- 
lowed by a negro boy about ten years old, 
well grown, and of bright, amiable face. 

“Tom,” said the master, “ 1 have brought 
you here to show you your new mistress, 
to whom I this day present you for her 
own. As soon as she begins to notice you 
must come every day to play before her 
and with her, that she may learn to know 
and love you. When she gets old enough 
to run about, you are to be her especial 
body-guard; to wait on her, watch her 
every movement to see that she comes to no 
harm; and above all, to love her. I have 
selected you for the place because I have 
seen you to be kind and faithful, more 
reliable than any of the girls about the 
house. I trust you know the confidence 
I am reposing in you, and that you will 
prove yourself worthy. Do you under- 
stand?” 

During this lengthy and sometimes unin- 
telligible speech Tom stood, first on one 
foot then on the other, trying to read Col. 
Voorhees’ face with his bright eyes. At 
the question in conclusion he stared blankly, 
but reassured by a nod from the nurse and 
encouraged by his master’s kindly tones, 
he faltered out: “I d’ know, mahster, ’less 
dat yo’ gin me t’ li’l’ miss, an’ gin ’er t’ me. 
An’ I’s gwine look arter ’er, an’ shan’t 
nuf’n’ hurt ’er ’less it’s fus’ laid out Tom.” 

This speech, spoken in hesitating though 
sincere tone, convinced his master that 
Tom had intuitively caught the gist of 
his instructions; that they would be ex- 
ecuted his knowledge of the boy’s character 
left no doubt. Satisfied on this point he 
bade him advance to the side of the cradle. 
With a tenderness the baby’s mother could 
not surpass, Tom clasped one of her little 
clinched fists in his own, and looked with 
rapt admiration upon the tiny face. 

‘Look! look! mashter, she’s erlafin’,” 
he exclaimed ecstatically, as, to the delight 
of all three watchers, the baby smiled as 
broadly as a sleeping baby can. The father 
accepted the smile as a good omen, and 
turned to leave the room with the words: 
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“Tt is all right; she approves my choice. 
Nurse, send Tom out when you think best. 
Tom, don’t forget what I have said to you.” 

The little darkey ducked his head and 
pulled his forelock: “ Yesah, I'll look arter 
li’? miss; she’n’me ain’ got nuf’n’ else 
t’ do.” 

Alas! alas! before the next day’s sun 
had set, the baby’s mother had gone to the 
Far Country, and the child had need indeed 
of some one to look after her. The blow 
crushed Col. Voorhees into an apathy from 
-which he was years recovering. His sister 
came to keep his house, but though she 
took an especial pride in the boys, little 
Helen belonged almost wholly to her nurse 
and Tom. When her bonny eyes opened 
to the morning sun Tom’s answering smile 
was there to greet her; at night she sank 
into dreamland holding fast to his finger, 
lulled to sleep by the sweetest, softest of 
negro melodies. The first word she lisped 
was Tom; he taught her to walk, and by 
many hours of painstaking instruction per- 
fected her in the cunning tricks which make 
a baby doubly interesting. 

As he carried her in his arms about the 
place they presented a striking contrast. 
Tom was large for his age, of lithe, active 
figure, ebon black; Helen was fragile, with 
eyes and cheeks like a bisque doll. But 
there was no incongruity in their relation. 
No knight ever kept himself clean of soul 
for his lady’s sake more religiously than 
Tom unconsciously did for his Li’l’ Miss— 
the name he always called her. By nature 
gentle and loving, his affection for the child 
developed these traits; while he kept so 
closely by her side that he did not come in 
contact with the other negro boys enough 
to learn their ways. 

“Tom ‘lows th’ am’ nobody good ’nough 
fuh ’im t’stay long wid ’cep’ his li’l’ gal,” they 
grumbled, while his mother queried, “Tom, 
what yo’ allus waush’n’ fur?” 

“So I won’ dirty Li’l’ Miss’ clo’es, mammy,” 
he would say. 

The saddest day Tom had known was 
when Helen reached seven years and was 
put under the care of a governess. To him 
this person was a horrible ogre, and for a 


long time the word was synonymous with all 
that was cruel. The first day was ages long. 
He wandered aimlessly about, or lay under 
the school-room window, hoping to catch one 
glimpse of the sunny head. When she was 
released and ran out calling, “Tom! Tom! 
where are you, Tom?” he came with an 
eagerness that was pathetic. Col. Voorhees 
witnessed the scene and it called swift tears 
to his eyes. ‘ How he loves the child! I 
could not have made a better choice,” he 
said to his sister. 

Naturally as Helen grew older they were 
less together, but his worship abated not. 
He was given work that would place him in 
easy call whenever she needed him, for it 
was understood that he was at her disposal 
after school hours. She carried him rigor- 
ously through the rudiments of education, 
insisting that he learn from her what the 
teacher imparted, and his dullness at books 
called forth the only scoldings she ever gave 
him. She persevered heroically, however, 
until he could write his name, could spell out 
the words of a simple piece of composition, 
and figure the correct change in small bills. 
Beyond this Tom’s education never pro- 
gressed. 

The principal part of Col. Voorhees’ in- 
come was derived from the profits of a com- 
mission business at New Orleans, in which 
he and an old friend were equal partners. 
When Helen was about fourteen years old 
the firm, through unwise speculation on the 
part of the friend, who was the manager, 
was forced to assign. Col. Voorhees’ 
Virginia property, together with many of the 
slaves, had to be sold to meet the firm’s in- 
debtedness. The failure crushed out~ the 
friend’s life, but his partner was of sturdier 
mold. Gathering together the remnants of 
his property he migrated westward with his 
family and remaining negroes to Excelsior. 
Here, in the heart of a hemp-raising district, 
he hoped to retrieve the fortune the ill man- 
agement of another had lost him. 

The highest of the hillocks into which the 
bluffs overlooking the river are divided 
was then and is yet known as College Hill, 
for its summit was crowned with a capacious, 


comfortable structure, known as the Excelsior 
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Young Ladies’ College. This was the first 
of the several schools which now make 
Excelsior famous as a collegetown. It was 
established in the forties and in the fifties 
had grown to be a widcly known institution. 

It is a commanding and beautiful site. 
East of it is another hill, not sohigh, but 
hardly less picturesque. Col. Voorhees’ 
traveled eye recognized the admirable loca- 
tion, purchased it, and built on it his new 
home. Its exterior was plain, relieved only 
by wide porches, which extended the entire 
length of the front and sides, but in size and 
inside finish it was handsome for its day 
and place. Many a wealthier citizen would 
have deemed it too costly for his purse, but 
Col. Voorhees knew the blessed influences 
of such a home upon his own life, and he 
was determined his children should have 
equal advantages. 

At a short distance toward the town, he 
began the manufacture of rope. The busi- 
ness proved highly profitable, and he had 
high hopes of going to his grave without 
another cloud in his financial sky. Fora 
time there was not a jar to his calm content 
and prosperity except the grief of losing his 
sister. She married and returned to Virginia, 
but not until the boys had attained manhood, 
and Helen was old enough to be left to the 
care of her father. 

During these happy years if one had been 
stationed near the entrance of the college 
grounds he would have witnessed each 
morning the approach of a school-girl, fortu- 
nate in all the graces of person that maiden- 
hood lays claim to, followed by a negro in 
the vigor of manhood. At the gate he 
would deliver to her the books and lunch he 
carried, then face about. Promptly at four 
o’clock he could be seen again at the en- 
trance to guard his Li’l’ Miss home again. 

This interesting scene was repeated during 
the school months of nearly three years, and 
then one morning was suddenly stopped. A 
cannon-ball sufficed to scatter teachers and 
pupils. For four years the merry tinkle of 
girls’ laughter was replaced by the melan- 
choly sweep of the wind as it soughed 
through the broken window panes. The 
war cloud had been gathering for months, 
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but schools, little ruffled now by events out- 
side their narrow world, were even more 
careless then; so one morning, when the 
president announced a vacation till more 
peaceful days, the wildest surprise and ex- 
citement prevailed. 

As the situation became more threatening, 
and the call for men more urgent, the 
citizens of Excelsior rallied their forces, 
collected stores of arms and ammunition, 
and organized a company, which, after some 
weeks of inefficient drill, proceeded to the 
headquarters of the nearest Confederate 
general, 

Hardly had they reached camp, in No- 
vember of ’61, when a detachment of Federal 
Cavalry under Capt. Vintner entered the 
town to seize the depot of stores of which 
they had been informed. Finding that 
he came too late the sagacious young officer 
looked about for other work to do. Recon- 
noitering the town he at once saw the 
strategic importance of the position, and 
dispatched to his commanding officer the 
particulars of the situation, asked for orders, 
and requested immediate reinforcements if 
he were to remain and fortify himself. He 
was commanded to stay, but the assistance 
sent him consisted of not more than fifty 
men and two pieces of ordnance. He 
straightway ensconced himself in the com- 
modious quarters of the college building, 
and tents were pitched on the surrounding 
lawn. 

On the river side there was little to fear; 
it was the other approaches that were im- 
periled. High embankments were thrown 
up on the east, south, and west, and the guns 
mounted with their muzzles pointing toward 
the town. Pickets were stationed, scouts 
sent out, foraging parties dispersed in all 
directions, and all preliminaries to occupancy 
by an invading army attended to. Capt. 
Vintner thoroughly realized the hazard of 
his undertaking, so he took every precaution. 
But he was cool and plucky, and faced the 
situation bravely. 

The citizens were seized with direct con- 
sternation. This was war with a vengeance. 
They had armed a company and sent it out 
as though for a holiday, with silken embroid- 
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ered banners, jocund speeches, and cheerful 
farewells. If those of longer vision had 
doubts of the final outcome their fears were 
dissipated in the extraordinary hopes of the 
majority. In a few months their soldiers 
would return with slight loss and great glory, 
after whipping the Yankees so thoroughly 
they would be content to mind their own 
affairs in the future. 

The presence in the town of a force 
equipped to frustrate the realization of 
these rose-colored dreams was the reverse 
side of the picture, heretofore not taken into 
account. The immediate consequences of 
the invasion were appalling. The Federal 
troops would have to be dislodged, the home 
company would be ordered back, a battle 
would follow, and who could say what loved 
one might be among the dead? At a dis- 
tance the Union soldiers were targets to 
witness the sure aim of southern bullets, at 
close range they were formidablefoes, This 


revulsion of prospect could not fail to para- 
lyze many breasts with ominous dread. 

The issue came quickly enough, Before 
a week had passed one night there was the 


sound of multitudinous horses’ hoofs on the 
frozen ground and the clank of arms. The 
people listened breathlessly for the sounds 
of immediate assault, but neither side wished 
for an encounter till morning. 

Many a heart beat with furious expectancy 
that night: would he come for a word of 
greeting? But he came not. There was 
no time for hurried interviews. The hard 
riding that day would be succeeded by hard 
fighting the next, so every minute was needed 
for rest. 

At sunrise the attack was made. The 
Confederates had the advantage in numbers, 
but in position, discipline, and equipment 
the Federals were immensely the superior. 
Of military tactics the former knew really 
nothing, for their irregular drill would be 
wholly forgotten in the hour of excitement. 
The general commanding them, however, 
was an experienced officer, and by day- 
break was out surveying the field and form- 
ing his plan of action. The force was 
divided into two sections; one was to ad- 
vance in plain view of the enemy, marching 
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directly along the broad street and open 
squares which led up to the hill’s summit; 
the other was to advance in a side attack, 
their approach hidden until they emerged 
from dense woods growing in the ravine to 
the west of the College, almost upon the very 
edge of the grounds. The plan was neither 
new nor brilliant, but was practicable. 

A competent officer was given command 
of the section advancing from the west; the 
general himself led the front attack. The 
troops moved on in fine order, grim, stern, 
unrelenting. The night before, as they be- 
held the camp fires burning, their anger was. 
so fierce they panted to rush toconflict then 
and there. What right had these north- 
erners, these ‘ blue-coats,” to take posses- 
sion of southern soil? They ought every 
one to be hanged for trespass. Words could 
not express the terrific indignation and vio- 
lent wrath which consumed them. The 
sight of the enemy ranked on the lawn, can- 
noneers in their places, calmly awaiting the 
onset, fed the flame, and they advanced 
with a resolute purpose of seizing the guns 
and slaughtering the Yankees, or driving 
them into the river. 

When the ascent of the hill was half 
gained fire opened simultaneously on both 
sides. The Confederate bullets, being 
aimed too low, lodged in the earthen breast- 
work, but a number of their own men fell. 
They became restive, but marched on, when 
a second more deadly volley wrecked the 
last remnant of their judgment, The sight 
of their comrades’ blood completed their de- 
moralization. Crazed with rage the column 
broke into as many pieces as it was com- 
posed of individuals. Forgetting to load 
their rifles, forgetting everything save the 
fancied outrages against the South repre- 
sented by those murderers on the hill, they 
dashed with breakneck speed toward its 
summit. Pell-mell, helter-skelter, singly, by 
twos, by threes, half a dozen in some squads 
it chanced, they ran toward theenemy. In 
vain their commander dispatched his order- 
lies hither and thither; in vain he rode 
among them most recklessly, swearing, ad- 
juring, and ordering. They did not hear; 
every sense was paralyzed by their passion. 
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For such an ill-ordered onslaught there 
could be but one result—defeat. Not until 
their ranks had been decimated did their 
reason return. Immediately sobered by the 
sudden revolution of their expectations, they 
recovered their senses, and receiving an 
order to fall back, formed and obeyed. In 
the meantime the general had dispatched an 
order to the other wing to withdraw. His 
plan was foiled. 

As hurriedly as possible the troops were 
withdrawn. The Federals, content with the 
outcome, made no pursuit. It was the part 
of prudence to remain where they were. 
They had less than a score of both killed 
and wounded, but if they could be enticed 
from their stronghold the result might un- 
dergo a radical change. 

After recovering their dead under flag of 
truce the Confederates marched away, with 
shamed faces and drooping heads. But they 
did not march far. <A short distance down 
the river was a tiny plain, almost secluded 
from view. Here they halted and rested; 
then gave the remainder of the day to prepa- 
ration for what was to come. 

If the 


The battle had proven a fasco. 
general had not been a man of keen humor, 
or if it had not been at the close of the war 
instead of the beginning, every soldier re- 
sponsible for the defeat would have felt the 


hand of discipline. As it was the company 
was chaffed without mercy. For months it 
was the joke around the camp fires that did 
not grow old, nor was it forgotten till it was 
washed with blood from men’s memories. 

To Col. Voorhees even this thin slice of 
war had proven most disastrous. After the 
seizure of the college by the soldiers he 
deemed it unwise for Helen to remain in 
such close proximity, and she removed to 
the house of a friend. The wounded among 
the Federals necessitated a hospital, and the 
Voorhees home being most convenient it 
was at once utilized for the purpose, and 
the negroes impressed into service. 

As though this and the defeat, which was 
doubly trying because his boys were among 
the vanquished, were not enough misfortune, 
in the confusion of the fight his factory 
had been fired,—in what manner no one 
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knew,—and was burned to the ground. 

In the twilight of that day Helen lay ona 
couch in her room at her friend’s. She was 
no longer a girl; the terrors of the past week 
had made her a woman, and she was then 
experiencing all the desolation a woman’s 
heart canknow. The future seemed utterly 
hopeless. Her brothers came out of the 
day’s encounter unhurt, but after the disas- 
ters of that day she wondered whether a 
single southern soldier would long survive. 
Her home, her dear, beautiful home, was in 
the hands of the foe. She cared little about 
the factory except as it affected her father. 
He had come to see her shortly before, and 
looked so aged and broken that she cried 
out at sight of him. He had tried to com- 
fort her, but the desperate agony of his eyes. 
pierced her heart. She had pleaded with 
him to remain with her, but a feverish anx- 
iety constrained him to keep going. ‘ Poor 
father! poor father!” she moaned, as she 
recalled his expression. 

As she reviewed these calamities she be- 
came desperate in her loneliness and grief. 

At that moment the door opened softly 
and a woolly head, barely distinguishable in. 
the waning light, was thrust in. 

Helen started up in alarm, crying, ‘* Who’s 
there?” 

“Tt’s me, Li’l’ Miss, it’s Tom. Do’n’ yo’ 
get skeered, ’tain’ nobody but Tom.” 

But an agitation in his voice frightened 
her more than a stranger’s would. ‘Oh, 
Tom ! what is the matter? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Dey ain’ nuf’n’ happ’n, meh Lady, but 
I’s got some’h’n t’ tell yo’, an’ I ’low us 
bettah be mighty qui’t, ’ca’se de folks might 
heah, an, ef dey all knows on’t it’ll be wus 
den ef dey knows nuf’n’, askin’ yo’ pahd’n, 
Li’l’ Miss, fur de favoh.” 

Helen attempted to subdue her voice as 
she commanded, ‘“‘ What is it? What is it? 
Oh, Tom, be quick!” 

But Tom still hesitated ; an unaccountable 
reticence seemed to possess him. Again 
Helen adjured him to hasten. 

Finally he burst out with, “‘’Fo’ de Lawd, 
Li’? Miss, dese niggahs is gittin’ mighty 
fools, an’ wus. Lately dey’s be’n sayin’ dey 
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ough’ t’ riz up agin dey mahsters. Dey say 
de time am come fur dem t’ be free, an’ dey 
ain’ gwine be slabes no longer. Yo’ knows, 
meh Lady, dem ign’ant niggahs ain’ neber 
done tink all dat out by deyse’ves; white 
folks got t’ tink dat fur ’em. An’ dey’s be’n 
talkin’ dis, an’ talkin’ dis, an’ I neber lowed 
dey’d resk it ; but dey’s had it whisper’d ter 
’em dat now’s de time, ’ca’se de soljers in 
de blue coats ’ll stan’ by ’’em, an’ hope ’em 
out ef dey needs it.” 

“Oh, Tom, are the Yankee troops that 
low? Would they put such horrible thoughts 
" into the darkies’ heads?” 

“’Fo’ Gord, no, Miss ! ’twa’n de soljers. 
Fur er fac’ dey’s got nuf’n’ t’ do wid it. Dese 
niggehs ’Il fin’ out dat de men from de Norf 
ain’ goin’ hope’em out inanyrascal’ty. But 
dis heah po’ white trash, what ain’ got money 
*nough ter buy er lame niggeh, an’ is feared 
ter fight fur ’em, dey’s de ones, an’ dey make 
de niggehs b’lieve de soljers ’1l uphol’ ’em. 
When I tol’ ’em dey’d see, dey ‘lows I’s 
white-livered ; so I lays low an’ don’ say 
nuf’n’ mo’, ca’se I says t’ meh se’f, ‘ Ef yo’ 
don’ know nuf’n’ how kin yo’ save Mahster 
an’ Li’l’ Miss ?’” 

“Oh, Tom, why didn’t you go tell our 
soldiers? or the Federal soldiers ? or my fa- 
ther?” 

“Dey don’ b’lieve me; leastwise de Yan- 
kee aufficer do’n’, ’ca’se I tol’ ’im, an’ ’e say 
dat’s all nons’ns; dem niggahs ain’ p’epared 
fur any sich work, an’ dey do’n’ dare riz up 
lack dat. I ain’ got time ter argify wid ’em, 
’ca’se de wud ain’ pass tell late dat ter 
night’s de night, an’ I’s got t’ mek ’range- 
ments fur yo’ an’ yo’ pa t’ git ’way.”’ 

“Oh, Tom, where can we go?” 

“ Do’n’ git skeered, Li’l’ Miss, Tom done 
fix it all. Dey was a boat whistled down at 
de lan’in’ dis ebenin’, an’ I ran down ter see 
de cap’n. In good luck I knows ’im, ’ca’se 
he de same Mahster an’ me went t’ St. Louis 
wid one time. I tell de cap’n yo’ pa am— 
whut he call it? agsile—dat’s de wud; he 
be’n noterfied dis bery day dat he hab t’ 
move on furder souf.” 

“What? He told me nothing of it. 
dear, good father ! ” 

“‘ Now do’n’ cry, meh Lady! It’s er comin’ 
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out all right. He didn’ tell yo’ ’ca’se ’e 
didn’ know den it bes’ fur yo’ t’ go ’long 
wid ’im; ’n’ ’e do’n’ know now, ’ca’se I ain’ 
hed time t’ fin’ ’im sence I know ’bout de 
’surrection. So do’n’ cry, Li'l’ Miss. De 
cap’n aim er awful nice man, an’ I tell ’im de 
mahster got ter go ’way, an’ dat fur special 
reas’ns he ’drather git on de boat b’low de 
lan’in’, An’ he say he got t’ load wood 
*bout er mile down de riber, an’ he wait fur 
us dar.” 

“ But, Tom, surely my father did not ex- 
pect to go to-night.” 

“No, Miss, he spec’ to go in t’ree or fo’ 
days, but when I tell ’im all I know, he’ll 
see it am ’perative dat ’e go t’night.” 

‘Well, why should he mind taking the 
boat at the landing?” 

Tom hesitated ; he would not tell her that 
for his own sake secrecy was advisable. No 
Italian brotherhood would wreak sterner 
vengeance on a member who betrayed its 
secrets than Tom knew he would suffer if his 
revelation of the uprising were known. He 
finally made some trivial excuse, which 
Helen accepted. 

“Now, Li’l’ Miss, it’s time fur us t’ be 
gwine. Ef yo’ll git out yo’ clo’es I’ll pack 
’em fur yo’. Mebbe yo’ lack ter write er 
note to dis heah lady whut’s you’s styin’ 
wid, tellin’ ’er yo’s gwine er way.” 

“T cannot leave her if she is in danger.” 

“‘T axed ’speciually "bout dat, an’ she ain’ 
goin’ suffeh.” 

“ But I ought to say good-by.” 

“T begs yo’ pahd’n er hundred times, 
Li’l’ Miss, but ef yo’ don’ keer very much I 
’low ’twas bes’ ef us didn’ wait fur dat; an’ 
ef yo’ do’n’ min’ jis say in yo’ note yo’s 
gwine ’ca’se Mahster is.” 

The preparations were quickly made, the 
note written, and the two left the house as 
privately as possible. Neither spoke as 
with rapid step they made their way to the 
boat. The night was cold, with promise of 
its growing colder, but Helen was well 
wrapped, and would hardly have been con- 
scious if she had suffered. It was one of 
the moments when her mind asserted its su- 
periority and her body became passive un- 
der its domination. The road they traveled 
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was quiet, and during the whole distance 
they met not a soul. Once, when Tom, 
on the alert, looked back, he thought he saw 
some one following, but he gave no sign. 
He became more watchful, and seeing noth- 
ing to alarm him a second time dismissed 
his fear. 

At the agreed signal the boat’s plank was 
thrown out, and Helen wenton board. The 
captain received her courteously, and en- 
gaged to still further delay his trip till Tom 
could fetch his master. 

He bounded away on his quest with a 
heart wonderfully lightened. Whatever ill 
might betide others his little mistress, at 
least, was safe. But his work was not con- 
cluded till his master, too, was out of dan- 
ger; with this thought filling his brain he 
hurried along, whistling the “ Pirate’s Sere- 
nade” as accompaniment to the melody that 
was singing in his breast. 

At a sudden turn of the road a figure darted 
to the side of it, too quickly for Tom to rec- 
ognize who it was. He proceeded but 


when he reached the spot opposite the place 
where it disappeared he was greeted with a 


series of groans, so hideous and terrifying 
that he stood still, and fora moment his 
heart ceased to beat. What were they? 
What could they mean? All the supersti- 
tion the race is heir to, and which is nour- 
ished by the traditions bequeathed from 
sire to son, assisted the blood curdling sounds 
to terrorize his soul. 

He was not long left in doubt of their mean- 
ing. Therecame another groan, louder and 
more frightful than before, followed by the 
words: “Termorr’ night yo’ll be er whis’- 
lin’ in’ yo’ grave. Th’ wo’n’ be no mo’ tell- 
in’ secrets then.” The words were of awful 
import, but the tone was worse. There was 
a crackling of underbrush on the frozen 
ground, and Tom was alone with his dread. 
He wished he were not. Ifonly that slink- 
ing figure had come forth and dared him 
with clinched fists. Ina square fight he was 
afraid of nobody. But to assail him with 
these horrible groans and the awful threat— 
it was fiendish. 

He did not tarry long to review his dan- 
ger. With the speed of a locomotive he tore 
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along that lonely by-path. As he ran he 
kept his eyes moving in all directions; every 
bush and tree ‘by the wayside was another 
vengeful demon. 

But he ran toward duty as well as from 
danger. In the midst of the terror one 
thought partly steadied him: he must find 
his master and get him safely aboard the 
boat. And he must hasten about it. Who 
knew how soon the threatened end might 
come? So he ran till his heart nearly burst 
out of his body. 

When he entered the outskirts of the town 
he knew he was in comparative safety, and 
sat down for a moment to collect his breath 
and thoughts. In the first place where 
should he find Col. Voorhees? He had 
given the subject little thought, but now 
every minute was precious. Recollections of 
his master’s hopeless, helpless look that 
afternoon convinced him it would not be un- 
wise to begin his search at the charred ruins 
of the rope factory. 

But another problem presented itself : how 
could he convey him safely to the boat after 
finding him? He divined that Helen’s es- 
cape was discovered. How, he could not un- 
derstand, unless he had been followed to 
the house where she was staying. - But one 
victim having escaped would another be 
permitted to go free? He thought it un- 
likely. 

Besides, the harassing thought would ob- 
trude itself, would Col. Voorhees submit to 
be piloted to the riverin this manner? Tom 
had talked with sincere confidence to Helen, 
but his conviction was fast changing. Would 
not her father rather punish as gross imperti- 
nence this attempt todictate when and howhe 
should leave town? Masters were not ac- 
customed to be ordered about by their slaves, 
and though Tom was a trusted servant he 
was still aslave. In the gladness of evolv- 
ing any scheme which could secure the safety 
of his Li’l’ Miss he had overlooked such a 
minor consideration as intractability in his 
master, but now it assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. 

These perplexities served partially to dis- 
pel evil forebodings from his mind. And 
with all his might he strove to think of his 
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experience as a hideous nightmare, and not 
a reality. 

He walked slowly up the one business 
street, scrutinizing each window, hoping to 
see his master within. But most of the 
houses were locked and barred, and there 
were no loafers in those that were open. 
He then hastened to the factory, and went 
carefully round its smoking embers. The 
night aftera fire the smouldering ruins, with 
a tiny blaze shooting up for a moment here 
and there, then flickering away, present as 
. desolate a sight as the moon looks down upon. 
The utter loneliness pierced to Tom’s mar- 
row. Heshivered, but not with cold. Col. 
Voorhees, it was plain, was elsewhere. 

By an inspiration he thought of the old 
home; his master must be there. He hur- 
ried up the hill, choosing a foot-path to the 
extreme east of the Voorhees grounds, that 
he might avoid running into the sentries 
posted about. They were plainly visible by 
the light of the fires and the brilliant glow 
from every window of the house. The blaze 
of so many candles gave the place a festive 
appearance which brought out his forlorn 
condition into pitiful relief. Anoverwhelm- 
ing flood of homesickness swept over him, 
making his throat ache till he thought he 
would choke. His emotional nature could 
no longer be restrained, and he sobbed in 
utter abandonment of grief. 

The tears relieved him, and he chided 
himself for even a moment’s delay. Near- 
ing the house, which he had no difficulty in 
approaching as the guards were stationed 
some distance in front of it, he carefully ex- 
amined its dark angles without success. But 
on one of the side porches he beheld a dark 
object lying prostrate against the wall directly 
under a window, hidden from all but his 
careful eye by a projecting sill. Noiselessly 
he approached, and found the object of his 
search. 

The colonel had wearily tramped about 
the forsaken streets after he left Helen, be- 
cause he was too wretched to sit still. As 
dusk approached, from sheer habit he turned 
toward the hill. Hehad gone some distance 
toward home before he was conscious of it, 
and then he could not resist the temptation 
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to go on and visit the dear spot once more. 
Like Tom he took the precaution of a cir- 
cuitous route. The house was lighted when 
he reached it, the interior plainly visible. 
Soldiers were everywhere. The drawing- 
room, asthe largest inthe house, was turned 
into the sick ward. Around the great open 
fireplace in the sitting-room a dozen stalwart 
Germans reclined or sat, the unfamiliar 
tones of their language clearly audible. 

He suddenly became aware that he was 
very tired, and vaguely wondered when he 
had last eaten. He was still trying to recol- 
lect, in a dazed way, as he dragged his weary 
feet around the house. A light.from the win- 
dow of Helen’s rooia, which opened on one 
of the long porches, attracted him. Hardly 
knowing what he did he slipped off his boots, 
and drawing near sank down upon the porch 
floorto peer in. The first object tomeet his 
gaze was a dead body, booted, spurred, in 
full uniform, lying on Helen’s bed. He 
readily comprehended that the apartment 
had been transformed into a morgue, and 
the body was awaiting friends to bear it 
away. But the sight unnerved him, and 
finished the work nearly completed by anx- 
iety, hunger, and fatigue. He sank down 
unconscious. 

Shortly after Tom found him. After first 
ascertaining that his master still lived, the 
faithful slave’s brain was busy with expe- 
dients for getting him to the boat. Even at 
the most perplexing moment he experienced 
a thrill of relief that his charge was not in 
condition to refuse to go. If he were angry 
after the return of consciousness his dis- 
pleasure would be of no consequence in 
comparison with his safety. 

The first duty was evident: as speedily 
and silently as possible the unconscious body 
must be moved from the yard. The time 
was favorable, for the men were now at sup- 
per, and the clatter of dishes would drown 
any slight noise. Tom’s powerful build and 
well-developed muscles served him well, 
for Col. Voorhees was not a small man, and 
the removal was effected without discovery. 

He took a horse from the stables, with 
difficulty got his master on it, then mounting 
behind supported his head with the tender- 
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ness of a woman. The noise of the horse’s 
hoofs compelled a detour for half a mile; 
then he changed his course, and, as rapidly 
as the situation permitted, hurried to the 
boat. He knew he would find it waiting. 
Helen’s entreaties would accomplish that 
much even if the captain’s inclination pointed 
the other way. 

As he neared the spot where he heard 
the awful threat and groans his heart, buoyed 
up with the joy of having accomplished his 
purpose, grew heavy. To make that turnin 
the road was harder than to face a cannon- 
ball. He gave the horse a sharp kick, and 
galloped past it, determined not to prolong 
the agony. He saw and heard nothing. 

But hardly had he gone a hundred yards 
farther when the road was suddenly filled 
with a body of masked, armed men. The 
horse stopped stone still, as though he, like 
Tom, were paralyzed with fear. Well for 
Col. Voorhees that he lay unconscious. 

The leader of the gang, in a voice which 
betrayed him as the same who had discovered 
Tom’s complicity in Helen’s escape, com- 
manded: “ Git off dat hoss.” 


Obedience to such a command was a phys- 
ical impossibility ; at that moment Tom could 
not have moved if he had been granted free- 


dom on condition of his doing so. He sim- 
ply gazed atthe men with terror-struck eyes. 

“Ef he wo’n’ git off, hope ’im off, men.” 

Half a dozen started to tear him from his 
seat, but their movement stimulated his _be- 
numbed faculties, and he gasped: “ Wait. 
Lemme t’ink er minute.” 

Sure of their victim his tormentors waited. 

He tried to think. Undoubtedly murder 
was intended ; if it were committed then his 
master would die also, either from violence 
or, if untouched, from exposure. Therefore 
some terms must be made whereby he first 
could be placed in safety. 

“Gemplemem,” he began in a broken 
voice, “I ’lows I knows what dis means, I 
s’pose yo ’s inten’in’ t’ kerry out de t’reat 
whut wus made t’ night?” He glanced at 
leader and received a stern nod in reply. 

“T likewise ‘low ’twon’ do no good fur 
me t’ say nuf’n’ ; but I could say er lot,” his 
voice growing stronger. ‘I ecknowledge I 
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done tol’ bout yo’ plans fer t’ night but ’fo’ 
Gord I ain’ give ’way er single name to them 
whut’s in it. An’ thar’s meh Li’l’ Miss, 
who Mahster give me t’ when she was er 
li'l’ baby, an’ who I’s watched ober an’ 
ten’ed an’ keered fur all dese yeahs,” his 
voice was loud now and his eyes blazed, 
“do it pear lackly I’d see ’er come to 
hahm ?” 

“Shut up dat, an’ say whut yo’s goin’ 
ter.” 

“T’s er comin’ ’ter de pint. I foun’ 
my mahster layin’ on de po’ch at de big 
house, lookin’ lack he wus daid. He ain’ 
never move er limb sence I foun’ ’im, I ’low. 
he ’s good es daid now, an I p’pose dat yo’ 
lemme kerry ’im on to de boat whut’s waitin’ 
down heah fur ’im an’ I’ll come back an’ 
yo’ ken do wid me es yo’ lack.” 

“ An’ let yo’ go down an’ tell de cap’n all 
"bout it?” 

‘“*’Fo’ Gord I promus dat ef yo’ letsme go 
I'll come straight back soon’s I d’liver 
Mahster ter de safe keepin’ er Li’l’ Miss. 
Ef yo’ do’n’ b’lieve me yo’ kin sen’ er man 
*long wid me ter see dat I do’n’ git erway.” 

Tom’s veracity was so unquestioned he did 
not believe the men would doubt his return 
if he promised it, nor did they. The only 
question in their minds was the expediency 
of the proposal. 

After a hurried consultation they agreed 
that inasmuch as Col. Voorhees seemed to 
be already dead, and they had no time to 
bother with disposing of his body, they 
might as well agree to Tom’s suggestion. 
These were beginners in brutality, and did 
not relish the thought of unnecessary vio- 
lence. One even proposed that they give 
Tom a severe beating and let him go. The 
leader’s negative to the suggestion was em- 
phatic; to pursue such a mild course would 
be an encouragement to future offenders. 

Finally, therefore, Tom was permitted to 
go on, two of the gang accompanying him. 

Arrived at the boat he quickly acquainted 
the captain with the circumstances of finding 
his master. Restoratives were applied at once 
and when he left the boat he was assured of 
the recovery of the colonel, whose respira- 
tion in so short a time was growing stronger. 
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As Tom bade Helen and the captain fare- 
weil his agitation and grief were extreme. 
Helen was much affected by it, but the cap- 
tain considered it merely the overflow of an 
affectionate nature, and gave it little con- 
cern. It did not once occur to the poor fel- 
low to break his word and beg to share his 
master’s banishment. The very fact that 
his master would live bound him the more to 
deliver himself asa sacrifice. He rejoined the 
men waiting for him on the river bank, and 
the three hastened back to those in waiting. 

After turning the horse loose by Tom’s 
direction, his captors plunged directly into 
the wood. There was no path and the un- 
derbrush was dense, so they progressed 
slowly. Two negroes seized Tom by the 
arms and dragged him along if he slackened 
speed. There was no talking. If any had 
been disposed to ribald merriment the cold 
would have checked him. 

When they had proceeded a mile into the 
forest they reached a ravine whose bed was 
not more than six feet deep and perfectly 
dry. Forcing Tom down into it, they fas- 
tened him securely to a tree growing so close 
to the edge that its roots were half exposed 
from the washing of the stream in wet 
seasons. They then began to gather twigs 
and branches with which to make a fire. 
Tom was mutely watching them, his brain 
revolving with lightning rapidity the many 
questions which thronged it, when he was 
startled by a terrific sound of musketry, 
followed, a moment later, by the reverber- 
ation of cannon. He located the noise in 
town, though in the still winter air it seemed 
much closer. 

The effect on the other negroes was inde- 
scribable. Their eyes distended and their 
lips parted with fright and surprise. What 
could it mean? A hundred alarming spec- 
ters appeared. The most formidable was 
that the southern troops had returned and 
again ventured battle. If so, might they not 
be successful? Then what fate would await 
them if the projected insurrection were dis- 
covered? Perhaps they had already been 
missed. Their apprehension quickened 
their wild fancies until they could see their 
number gibbeted on as many trees. 
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Hastily deputizing one of their men to 
watch Tom, the others contended in a head- 
long flight from the wood to the scene of ac- 
tion. But the guard had fully as much at 
stake as his fellows, and he soon followed 
their example by taking to his heels, and 
Tom was left alone. His positionon a warm 
night soon would have become most painful, 
but with the cold in addition it was unen- 
durable. He wondered if dying from one 
blow or bullet were not a kinder, more mer- 
ciful fate than this. 

Meanwhile a fierce but brief contest was 
being waged on the hill. The Confederate 
general, undaunted by the morning’s dis- 
grace, was determined to retrieve his loss be- 
fore another dawn. At nine o’clock he or- 
dered the men to arms, and swiftly, silently, 
marched them back to town. The dark 
night favored him, and the pickets were 
overpowered before they could give the 
alarm. The Federal commander had re- 
laxed his vigilance after the abject discom- 
fiture of the morning, as was perfectly nat- 
ural. He reckoned that defeat would se- 
cure him uninterrupted quiet for a few days 
at least. He was remiss only in not send- 
ing out scouts to ascertain just how far the 
southern troops had gone. He, too, had not 
yet learned his foe. 

The field was virtually won before the bat- 
tle began. It did not take many minutes to 
convince Capt. Vintner that he had not a 
chance, and the best service he could render 
his country was to surrender on honorable 
terms. He had valor and quick wit, but 
there was no opportunity to use either. He 
surrendered on parole till exchanged, and 
by the next sunrise the last one of his men, 
had departed. 

The battle occasioned as great consterna- 
tion on the boat as among Tom’s captors. 
When the noise began, the captain was hesi- 
tating about resuming passage until the next 
morning, deterred by the huge blocks of ice 
which were floating down the river. At the 
first sound of the firing his uncertainty van- 
ished; he would wait. Messengers were 
dispatched to learn the news and brought 
back reports of joyful character to many on 
board. 
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On Col. Voorhees the effect was magical. 
He had revived shortly after Tom left, but re- 
mained weak and dispirited. The news of the 
surrender was an elixir ; it transformed him. 
He would have left the boat at once, but 
Helen, still fearful of the insurrection, pre- 
vailed upon him to wait till morning. 

During the hight she acquainted him with 
the particulars of the projected uprising, and 
Tom’s rescue of her and himself. If she did 
not realize how truly heroic Tom’s conduct 
was her father did. He questioned her 
closely concerning their leaving the house 
and walk to the boat, whether they had seen 
anybody or heard anything to indicate they 
had been seen. Heranswers reassured him, 
but he could not wholly shake off his anxiety. 
A night was never so long to him before. 

At last light dawned, and he hurried home 
where he found his sons awaiting him. 
The servants had restored the house to some 
semblance of order, a comfortable breakfast 
was prepared, and already the angels of 
prosperity and domesticity seemed to have 
returned. 

The 


But Tom had not been heard of. 
sons attempted to quiet their father’s alarm: 


“Oh, he is allright. Just wait and you will 
see. There hasn’t been an uprising, and 
very probably Tom was frightened half to 
death and imagined most of it.” But Col. 
Voorhees knew his steady brain better, and 
after breakfast, as he still had not returned, 
could be satisfied with nothing short of or- 
ganizing a search party. Twelve men un- 
dertook the task, divided into different 
bands. 

To the party which Col. Voorhees led a 
negro silently attached himself, and very 
skillfully shaped its course, the men them- 
selves not then conscious that he was doing so. 

It is needless to say that this was the suc- 
cessful search. Tom was found just as he 
had been left the night before, but his eyes 
were closed and his limbs stiff. At first he 
was thought to be dead, but he was rubbed 
vigorously with brandy and some of it forced 
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between his teeth. He was then heavily 
wrapped and his master rode swiftly home 
with him. 

He lived. His life had unwittingly been 
saved by the protection of the ravine. Yet 
for days he was despaired of, and his life 
was prolonged only by the exercise of all 
his courage and will, backed by every relief 
skill and affection could suggest. It was 
necessary to amputate both legs above the 
knee; they were too severely frosted to be 
saved. 

On Christmas day, year of our Lord, 1861, 
Col. Voorhees, with Helen on his arm, went 
to Tom’s room. After cheery words of 
greeting the master said: ‘ Tom, after the 
more than human sacrifice you have recently 
made for us anything we can do for you 
is contemptibly insignificant; still we hope 
you will accept what is ours to give. This 
paper I trust is the most welcome, the most 
prized Christmas gift you ever received. It 
gives you yourfreedom. But do not leave us. 
Helen would be inconsolable, and your old 
master would sooner lose his right hand. 
As you know, except our home my goods 
are few, but I shall make another attempt 
and fortune cannot forever elude me. Stay, 
and in whatever I may accumulate you shall 
have an interest.” 

The colonel’s voice threatened to fail him 
more than once during this speech; Helen 
was sobbing outright; and tears ran down 
Tom’s cheeks from happy, grateful eyes. 
“Thanky, Mashter, thanky,”’ he said ; “ I ain’ 
never gwine t’ leave yo. I’s proud to be 
free, but ’fo’ I’d leave yo’ I’d burn de 
papeh.” 

So until the old master went to join his 
beloved wife Tom abode with him. Since 
then he has been comfortable and happy in 
the home of his Li’l’ Miss. Her husband 
trusts him as did her father, and _ her child- 
dren love him with a devotion which equals 
his. 

He was tried as by fire and proved to be 
pure gold. 





SOME CURIOSITIES OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


called, is held by some writers to 

have extended from Barbour to Sir 

David Lyndesay—not much over one hun- 
dred and fifty years. But we cannot con- 
sent thus to have it merged in the general 
stream of British letters, ever since the Ref- 
‘ormation. It has its peculiarities and na- 
tional features ; and any estimate of Scottish 
literature which would leave out Drummond 
of Hawthornden and Beattie, Thompson and 
Falconer, Hume and Smollet, Ramsay and 
Burns, Scott and Hogg, Adam Smith, Hugh 
Miller, Campbell, Cunningham, Carlyle, 
George Macdonald, and Robert Louis Ste- 
venson would be but a travesty of the subject. 

But to-day let us merely wander “a wee” 
over the hills and moors of Scottish letters ; 
plucking a daisy ora bluebell here and there, 
just to remind us where we have been, leav- 
ing to others the building up of ponderous 
tomes in disquisition and inclusion of the 
subject. 

The domestic life of the people has at all 
times furnished food for pleasantry and sat- 
ire. Burns’ “Twa Dogs” has its charm in 
contrasting the life of the gentry and of the 
laboring class. 

John Grumlie—who became discontented 
with constant toil, and having no other 
criteria at hand, imagined that women had 
an easier time of it than men, and grumbled ac- 
cordingly—gives us in his experiences a good 
insight into the life of the people two hun- 
dred years ago. It was remodeled by Allan 
Cunningham from an older song. John de- 
clared “he could do more work in a day 
than his wife could do in three.”’ So she told 
him to stay at home and take care of house 
matters and she would hold the plow. 


Mate, i literature, properly  so- 


“*¢ First ye maun dress your children fair, 
And put them in their gear; 

And ye maun turn the malt, John, 
Or else ye’ll spoil the beer ; 

And ye maun reel the tweel, John, 
That I span yesterday ; 


And ye maun ca’ in the hens, John, 
Else they'll a’ lay away.’” 

But everything went wrong with poor 
John! He forgot this, and he bungled that,— 
“The hawkit crummie loot down nae milk, 

He kirned, nor butter gat ; 
And a’ gaed wrang, and nought gaed right. 
He danced wi’ rage, and grat. 
Than up he ran to the heid o’ the knowe, 
Wi’ mony a wave and shout— 
She heard him as she heard him not, 
And steered the stots about.” 
And when she came home at evening, tired 
enough, John was glad to assume once more 
his own work, and let his wife do hers. 

In Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” is 
seen a graphic picture of last century home 
life among the poorer classes. The hard- 
working father, returning home; the children 
dropping in for two or three hours’ visit, they 
being hired to the farmers round; Jennie’s 
sweetheart rapping at the door; the supper, 
the friendly talk, the family worship, and the 
parting : 

“But now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food ; 

The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 

That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood: 

The dame brings forth in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuck, fell, 

And aft he ’s prest, and aft he ca’s it gude; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 

How ’twas a towmont auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell.” 

Mrs. Dunlop, Burns’ great friend, wrote 
to him that her housekeeper “did not think 
there was anything uncommon in Mr. Burns’ 
poem: she had seen the same thing many a 
time in her father’s house”’ ! 

“Parritch,” for generations, has been 
well-nigh universal. Here are two “ no-sae- 
bad” anecdotes about the “ halesome par- 
ritch.” At a hiring fair in the west of Scot- 
land a farmer came to three or four lassies 
standing together, and told them he wanted 
to hire a kitchen girl. One of them offered 
herself for the place. 

“Are you a good cook?” queried the 
farmer. 
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“Hear till him!” cried the girl. “ Whae 
d’ye think made my faither’s parritch a’ last 
winter ?” 

The appeal was probably successful ! 

On another occasion, two girls were sup- 
ping their porridge in the harvest field. 

“TI say, Jennie,” exclaimed one of them, 
“thae parritch are awfu’ wersh!” 

“‘ Aye are they!” said the other. “I tell 
ye what they pit me in mind o’; like a kiss 
frae ane ye dinna like !” 

This acme of insipidity apparently settled 
the question. 

Nothing sooner (to a Scot) distinguishes 
a foreigner, than using a singular pronoun 
with parritch. It isa plural noun. 

The desire of educating their children is 
a universal characteristic. When Crockett, 
in “ The Stickit Minister,” tells of the min- 
ister of education coming across a herd’s 
wife in Galloway, who accounted for the ed- 
ucation of her children, which had so aston- 
ished the minister—he explains it by the re- 
mark that “they kept a tutor.” 


“ The minister of education looked his genuine as- 
tonishment this time. Had he come upon an heir- 
ess in her own right? His hostess was mollified by 
his humbled look. 

“Ye see, sir, it ’s this way,” she said, seating her- 
self opposite to him on a clean-scoured, white wooden 
chair. “There ’s mair hooses in this neighborhood 
than ye wad think. There ’s the farm house o’ the 
Black Craig o’ Dee, there’s the herd’s house o’ Gar- 
rary, the onstead o’ Neldricken, the Dungeon o’ Bu- 
chan—an’ a wheen mair that, gin I telled ye the 
names o’, ye wadna bea bit the wiser. Weel, in 
the simmer time whan the colleges gang doon, we get 
yin o’ the college lads to come to this quarter. 
There ’s some o’ them fell fond to come. An’ they 
pit up for three or fower weeks here, an’ for three 
or fower weeks at the Garrary ower by, an’ the bairns 
travels ower to whaur the student lad is bidin’ an’ 
gets theirlearnin’. Then when it ’s time for the lad- 
die to be gaun his ways back to college, wesend him 
awa’ weel buskit wi’ miurland claith, an’ weel providit 
wi’ butteran’eggs, oatmeal an’ cheese for the comfort 
o’ the wame [stomach] 0’ him. Forbye we gather up 
amang oorsels an’ bid him guid speed wi’ a mait- 
ter o’may be ten or twal’ poun’ in his pouch. An’ 
that ’s the way we keep a tutor!” 


A father, on the Borders, was planning for 
his boys. “Will’s gey an’ shairp!” said he; “ I 
think we ll mak hima mairchant. Tam will 
mak a gude farmer. Johnnie ’s no juist sae 
clever, but he will do vera weel to Aum and 
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hae in a parish kirk! We'll mak him a min- 
ister.” But this man reversed the general 
procedure: the brightest boy is generally 
sent to college; and much pinching is en- 
dured at home to enable him to get through. 
And many of these lads, thus struggling for 
an education, most creditably carve out their 
own fortune in the world, as divines, men of 
science, authors, or statesmen. The late 
Hon. Mr. Phelps, U. S. minister to Great ° 
Britain, said to Prof. Blackie of Edinburgh, 
in 1886, “In America we have all classes of 
people ; some succeed, and some do not suc- 
ceed ; but the Scotchman always succeeds.” 

“Old” is a comparative word; and we 
call any song “old” that is prior to Burns, 
and very rightly. Yet the opinion is some- 
what prevalent that many of the most ad- 
mired Scottish songs are several centuries 
old, but this is not the case. There are old 
ballads, full of love and adventure, blood 
and revenge, but where we find a touching 
allusion to nature or the finer feelings of hu- 
manity, it is a somewhat certain sign of the 
original having been tampered with, and 
“improved.” These ballads, legendary and 
warlike, lived in the memories and recita- 
tions of the people, in an age when books 
were few, and other kinds of literature un- 
known. But the “song,” as distinguished 
from the narrations of the “ballad,” has 
come down to us from antiquity in but few 
specimens, compared with the modern lyrical 
flood. One of the most touching of these 
was, no doubt, “ Bessie Bell and Mary Gray.” 
The story is well-known, but the song has per- 
ished, except two stanzas: 


“ Bessie Bell and Mary Gray 
They were twa bonnie lasses ; 
They biggit a bower on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it ower wi’ rashes. 


“ They wadna sleep in Methven Kirk, 
Amang their gentle kin, 

But they wad lie on Lednoch Braes 
To beek against the sun.” 


Allan Ramsay’s version of “ Bessie Bell 
and Mary Gray” is not in his best vein; 
and no one has yet succeeded in resuscita- 
ting the spirit of the lost lyric of Lednoch 
Braes. 

‘The Flowers o’ the Forest” we have, in 
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two versions ; those of Jean Elliot, though the 
authorship has been claimed for some older 
writer, and Mrs. Cockburn (nee Alison Ruth- 
erford). The first and last stanzas of Miss 
Elliot’s version are : 
“T’ve heard them lilting, at the ewe-milking, 
Lasses a’ lilting before the break o’ day: 
But now there is moaning on ilka green loaning; 
The flowers 0’ the forest are a’ wede away! 


“ We'll hear nae mair lilting at the ewe-milking ; 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae ; 

Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning— 
The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wede away !” 

’ The allusions are to the Battle of Flodden, 
1513; the forest is Selkirk Forest, and the 
brave foresters—specially famous as archers 
—were so “wede away,” that scarcely one 
of them returned from that sanguinary field. 

Burns, in Scottish song, stands somewhat 
as Dr. Watts does in English hymnology. 
Others write well and often, but these more 
than they all. Hogg comes next; after him 
Scott, Motherwell, Ballantine, and a count- 
less and increasing host. Some of the more 
recent Scottish songs are very beautiful. A 
quaintness, a “ pawkie”’ humor, pervades 
many of them, not to be found elsewhere. 


Some one remarks that a good Scotch song 
always contains a little tragedy or comedy. 
Mark this one, of only two stanzas, by 
George Macdonald: 


“ Annie she’s dowie, and Willie is wae, 
What can be the maitter wi’ siccan a twae? 
For Annie she ’s fair as the first o’ the day, 
And Willie he ’s honest and stalwart and gay. 


“ Oh! the tane has a daddy that’s poor and is proud, - 


And the tither a minnie that cleiks at the gowd; 
They lo’ed ane anither, and said their say— 
But the daddy and minnie they pairtit the twae.” 


Hogg’s “ Skylark” is perhaps as perfect a 
lyric in twenty-four lines as the language 
possesses, and Scottish as it is, it may be 
said to contain no distinctly dialectic words : 


“ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blythesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


“O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
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Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing away!” 

We know not, in Voctes Ambrosianae, how 
much to credit to Hogg, and how much to 
Prof. Wilson; but surely never was shepherd 
so gloriously portrayed! Here is how he 
describes Nature: , 

“ Shepherd. ‘Few folk hae seen oftener than me 
Natur gettin up i’ the mornin. It’s no possible to 
help personifyin her first into a goddess, and then 
into a human—’ 

“ Tickler. ‘There again, James.’ 

“ Shepherd. ‘She sleeps a’ nicht in her claes, yet 
they ’re never runkled; her awakening face she turns 
up dewey to the sun, and Zephyr wipes it wi’ his 
wing without disturbin its dreamy expression. Never 
see ye her hair in papers; for crisp and curly, far- 
streamin, and wide-wavin are her locks, as alternate 
shadows and sunbeams flitter on the dancin music 
o’ some joyous river rollin awa to the far-aff sea; her 
ee is heaven—her brow the marble clouds; and after 
a lang doun-gazing, serene and spiritual look o’ 
hersel, breathin her orison-prayers, in the reflectin 
magic 0’ some loch like an inland ocean, stately steps 
she frae the east, and a’ that meet her—mair espe- 
cially the Poet, wha draps doun amid the heather in 
devotion on his knees—kens that she is indeed the 
Queen o’ the whole Universe!’” 

Gawain Douglas (1474-1522) thus de- 
scribes the dawn (spelling modernized) : 

“ And eke the heavenly portals crystalline 

Unwarpis braid the warld till illumine; 
The twinkling streamers of the orient 
Shed purple spraying with gold and azure blent.” 

A man once said to me—drawing a long 
poetical piece out of his pocket—*“ What do 
you think of this? You are a Scotchman, 
and every Scotchman is a lover of poetry, 
and every tenth man is a poet himself!” 
And the estimate is not altogether absurd. 
Dr. Charles Rogers, many years ago now, 
published his “Scottish Minstrel,” speci- 
mens of all the song-writers since Burns, 
with biographical notices; and in the fifty 
years covered in his review, mentions two 
hundred volumes of verse issued by these 
various authors. Edwards has taken up 
the work where Rogers laid it down, and 
given us some twelve or fourteen duodeci- 
mos of “The Modern Scottish Poets,” in 
which he presents not fewer than a thou- 
sand poets—one half of them still in life. 
No other land has as many singers; many 
of them rude enough; but all true to the 
heather ! 
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For nearly a century now, Scotsmen have 
felt sore over Sydney Smith’s don mot, “You 
cannot get a joke into a Scotchman’s head 
by any process less than a surgical opera- 
tion!” But here isa sequel to it: About 
1840, William Chambers, the eminent pub- 
lisher, was in London two or three months, 
settling up a branch business that had been 
unsuccessful; and one day an old gentleman 
came in and announced himself as the 
Reverend Sydney Smith. He said he 
thought it was fitting that the founder of 
the Edinburgh Review should call on the 
founder of the Zdinburgh Journal. So 
they talked about the literary characters of 
Edinburgh at the beginning of the century 
—some of whom, in after years, Chambers 
had known. 

“You must,” said Chambers, remember- 
ing Smith’s ancient witticism, ‘have found 
a great deal of humor in the Scottish 
character.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the other, “you Scotch 
are a very funny people; but it’s hard to get 
the fun out; and I have never found any- 
thing for this purpose better than a cork- 
screw |” 

The beautiful duchess of Gordon ex- 
claimed to a young English nobleman, who 
boasted he could not be puzzled with 
“‘ Scotch,” 

“Come, pree my mou,* my canty callant !’’ 
And his chagrin, when afterwards rallied on 
the subject, may be imagined. 

“IT wonder,” said a bonnie lassie, ‘‘ what 
our Jock sees in the lassies to mak him like 
them sae weel? For my part, I wadna gie 
ae lad for a’ the lassies that ever I saw!” 
Tastes differ ! 

“What does ex nihilo nihil fit mean?” 
asked a Highlander of a village schoolmas- 
ter. “Weel, Donald, I dinna mind the 
literal translation, but it juist means that 
ye canna tak the breeks aff a Hielandman !” 

Two tourists, finding a Highland shep- 
herd lying on a hill, thought to have some 
sport out of his rusticity. ‘‘ You have a fine 
view here,” said they ; ‘‘ you can see a long 
way.” “Qu, aye, a ferry great way!” “You 


* Kiss me. 
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will be able to see America from here!” 
“Further than that,” said Donald, “juist 
wait till the mists gang awa, and ye’// see the 
mune /”” 

“Peggy, woman,” said one gossip to an- 
other, as they looked at the moon, “I’ve 
heard folk say there ’s a man i’ the moon.” 
“Ou, aye,” said Peggy, “I’ve heard about 
him; but he canna be vera fond o’ his ain 
wife, for he’s aye glowerin’ this way!” 

Hately Waddell, in his heading to Ps. 
cviii., says, “An God gang-na but till the 
stour,* kings wad be wysser at hame!” 

In “The Letters of Samuel Rutherford” 
(cir. 1637) occur the following quaint ex- 
pressions : 

“If ye were not strangers here, the dogs of the 
world would not bark at you.” 

“ Look for crosses; and while it is fair weather, 
mend the sails of the ship.” 

“The house-devil of every man, that eateth and 
lieth in every man’s bosom, is that idol that killeth 
all, himself!” 

“TI believe, when Christ draweth blood, He hath 
skill to cut the right vein.” 

“TI know Christ is not obliged to let me see both 
the sides of my cross.” 

“Scotch, too!’’ Perhaps there is never 
a party of two or three dozen together but, 
if a Scottish topic be introduced, some one 
will say, “I’m Scotch, too!” And the Ork- 
ney Islander who named his son Washington 
Irving, and the old Highlandman who reared 
that other wonderful son, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, or the Scottish corn-merchant at 
Liverpool whose son became the William 
Ewart Gladstone we know, show us how 
the Scottish blood and Scottish fervor over- 
flow the national bounds. Alison says Mar- 
shal Keith had command of the Austrian 
army which long combated the Turkish 
forces on the Danube under the grand 
vizier; and after a long and bloody contest, 
the two generals came to a conference to- 
gether. After the formal conference, the 
Turk desired a private interview. No sooner 
were they alone, than the Turk threw off 
his turban and, running to Marshal Keith, 
said, “Ou, Johnnie, fou’s a’ wi’ ye, man?” 
And he then discovered that they were school- 
fellows from near Turiff, in Aberdeenshire ! 


* If God go not out to the quarrel. 
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It may not be generally known that the 
Ettrick Shepherd was once nearly secured as 
an emigrant to Canada. The Hon. James 
Young, in his “ History of Galt,” says John 
Telfer, about 1820, was anxious to have 
Hogg ‘come out” to the new settlement on 
the Grand River. But at last he decided not 
to come. “Oh man!” he said, “the Ettrick 
coudna want* me!” 

About 1825, Thomas Pringle, a Border 
poet, led an emigration party to South Af- 
rica. When they got to their destination, 
. one old Scot struck an attitude, and ex- 
claimed, “ And sae this is the lot o’ oor in- 
heritance! Weel, it’s no that ill, gin thae 
haughs turn oot to be gude land for the 
pleuch, and gin we can get a road oot o’ 
this queer Hielant glen intil the Lallans, 
like ony Christian kintra!”’ Their descend- 
ants are probably there yet, substantial 
planters, though the leader returned and 
died in Scotland. 

The following are characteristic Scottish 
proverbs: 

“ A bonnie bride is sune buskitt ; and a short horse 
is sune wispit.” ° 

“Eagles flee alane, but sheep herd thegither.” 

“Herts may gree, though heids may differ.” 

“Get yer rock and spindle ready; God will send 
the tow.” 

“Few get what they glaum} at.” 

“A beggar’s wallet ’s a mile to the bottom.” 

“It’s folly to live poor to dee rich.” 

“A fu’ purse never lacks freends.” 

“ Kings are kittle|| cattle to shoe ahint.” 

“A kiss and a drink o’ water mak but a wersh§ 
breakfast.” 

“Our sowens{ are ill-sour’d, ill seil’d,** ill sautit, 
ill sodden, thin, and little o’ them. Ye may stay a’ 
night, but ye may gang hame if ye like.” tt 

A Highlander, convinced that Gaelic was 
the original language of the world, and that 


*Do without. + Dressed, adorned. ¢ Clutch. || Ticklish. 
§ Insipid. { Sour flummery. ** Strained. tt A doubtful welcome. 





the Hebrews wore &z/ts, once wrote, 
“And Jacob made his dautit * Josie 
A tartan coat to keep him cosie; 
Says he, ‘Gin e’er ye leave my bosie, 
This coat I’ll ken!’ 
This tale we hae frae honest Mosie, 
The best o’ men.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in conversation, thus de- 
scribed a battle. He had a painting of a 
battle before him. “That is not the thing 
at all!” said he. “When you want to paint 
a battle, you should in the first place get up 
a gude stour ;f then just put in an arm and 
a sword here and there, and leave all the 
rest to the spectator!” Hislops says, “In 
this sublime counsel may be said to lie the 
germ of all his power in the description of 
battles.” 

John Prentice, the gravedigger, was once 
asked if he considered himself at liberty to 
pray for his daily bread. 

“Dear sake, sir,’”’ he answered, “the 
Lord’s Prayer tells us that, ye ken.” 

“Ay, but do you think you can do that, 
consistently with the command to wish no 
evil to our neighbor ?” 

“ Dear sake, sir,” said John, rather puz- 
zled, “‘ye ken folk maun be buried /” 

James V. sometimes appointed bishops 
very unfit for the office—at the request (or 
rather demand) of some of the high nobles. 
Sir David Lyndesay, who was bold enough 
to read the king a lesson, applied to be 
made court tailor! The king was amused, 
as well as amazed, at such a request. “Why, 
Sir David,” said he, “ye can neither shape 
nor schew /’’t 

“Your Highness,” says Sir David, “ye 
mak men bishops who can neither preach 
nor pray; and coudna I be a tailor as weel, 
gin I be-na able to shape nor schew?”’ 


*Fondied. t Dust. + Sew. 
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WHY WE LAUGH. 


BY M. CAMILLE MELINAND. 


TRANSLATED FOR 


EOPLE laugh under the most diverse 
circumstances. An attempt casually 
to enumerate even the most common 

causes of laughter leads into chaos. “A 
pun, a snore heard in a solemn assembly, 
the artlessness of a child, a dog which 
enters church during the services, a repartee, 
a drunkard who reels, a parody, the robe of 
an actress which is torn by a nail in the 
floor, an old style costume, an orator’s slip 
of the tongue, the caper of a clown—these 
are a few of the instances which occur to 
my memory. It is my wish in this study to 


show that they all resemble one another, 
and also to find in all the cases the common 
element which excites laughter. 
Philosophers, savants, and the curious 
have sought frequently for this cause. Kant, 
Hegel, Darwin, Spencer, and others have 


offered ingenious solutions. We shall try 
to judge whether any one of them has found 
the truth. 

What are some of the solutions offered? 
It is hardly necessary to indicate the com- 
mon opinion that laughter is caused by joy. 
But it is evident that joy does not always 
excite it—there are grave joys. It is also 
plain that people often laugh without being 
joyous. Without doubt, joy disposes to 
laughter, but it does not produce it. 

One of the most common opinions is, 
that it is caused by the unusual, the odd, 
by that which is not in accord with our 
habits of mind, by something which breaks 
the familiar course of things. This is the 
theory adopted by Darwin. 

We shall admit at once that whatever is 
odd is often ludicrous. A caricature is 
funny on account of its disproportions which 
are contrary to all natural laws. A man 
who talks aloud to himself is amusing, for 
there is in him an abnormal forgetfulness of 
all social restraints. We will go further 
and say that, doubtless, there is not a word, 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” FROM THE FRENCH 


** REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.”’ 


an act, a situation, an attitude, which is 
truly laughable which is not unusual. There 
is, then, in the theory we are discussing, a 
large share of truth; there is something 
odd in everything that causes laughter. 

But it is equally true that the unusual 
does not always cause laughter. There are 
events contrary to the normal order which 
are the very opposite of amusing. If I 
see a heavy burden resting upon the shoul- 
ders of a poor, slight old woman, I see 
something incongruous, but I do not laugh. 
If this theory were true, the most ludicrous 
spectacles would be those which by their 
very nature are strange. Of this kind are 
the exercises in the circus. The modern 
circus is the very kingdom of all things 
that are odd; one sees there horses which 
dance, pigs which play games, musicians 
who make music on bottles; it ought then 
to be also the kingdom of laughter. But it 
is not; all of the extravagant performances 
seldom move to laughter; when such is the 
case it is excited by some accessory face- 
tiousness or some incidents of detail. A 
still more forcible example is offered by the 
art of the prestidigitator, which, according 
to this theory, would form the ideal of the 
ludicrous. Its prime object is to produce 
effects contrary to all known laws, to all 
habits of mind. A juggler’s ball disap- 
pears, reappears, passes from one goblet 
into another from beneath; a cage contain- 
ing a singing bird vanishes between the 
hands of the magician; a handkerchief, 
torn, burnt, is found again intact within the 
innermost of a securely fastened series of 
boxes contained one within another; from 
an empty hat there will be poured out can- 
non balls. People laugh occasionally at 
the pleasantries of the magician, not at his 
magic. 

Mr. Penjon has recently advanced a 
theory which differs in principle but little 
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from the foregoing. He thinks laughter is 
caused by that which appears to us as free, 
as rising superior to all law, as produced by 
an activity which enjoys itself. According 
to him, the capricious manifestations of a 
free agent are the cause of laughter. But 
how is this liberty revealed? When does 
an act give to us the sentiment of liberty? 
It is precisely when it seems to us unusual, 
when it is contrary to all laws, all customs, 
all conventionalities. So that this theory is 
in fact very similar to the first one advanced ; 
- if one is true or false so is the other. 

There is no trouble in attributing to Mr. 
Penjon’s idea a large part of truth. One 
does find in every occasion for laughter 
some appearance of liberty, but it is not 
less evident that often on a manifestation of 
freedom there is no wish to laugh. The 
extravagances of men are not always amus- 
ing, no matter how far they surpass the 
limits of all rules. A highly moral action, 
a heroic sacrifice, are manifestations far 
excellence of liberty, but nothing could be 
more grave. Hence we see that this theory 


has only a relative value. 


Another theory very wide spread is that 
ofcontrast. A keen perception of difference 
between an attempt and the result, between 
appearance and reality, between the mask 
and the figure, between the tone and the 
words, will cause laughter. “ Laughter,” 
says Hegel, “is a sign which announces 
that we are so wise as to comprehend con- 
trasts.” It is incontestable that many con- 
trasts are mirth provoking, but as many 
others are not. The sight of a deformed 
person near one perfectly formed is not 
laughable. Place black upon white and 
there is nothing amusing in the contrast. 
Instead of the clown if it is the riding 
master himself who falls, the contrast 
between his fall and his leaping is most 
sharp, but no one feels like laughing. 

Another very interesting theory is the one 
proposed by Bain. He calls the real cause 
of laughter degradation. When we see in 
a grand personage the infirmities of human 
nature; when under very imposing cir- 
cumstances some commonplace event sud- 
denly calls us back to earth; when the 
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littlenesses of great things and of great men 
are suddenly revealed to us, the degradation 
stirs us to laughter. That this solution is 
in accord with many facts it is impossible 
to deny. However in this case also there 
frequently occurs the spectacle of a degra- 
dation entirely lacking in ludicrous features. 
When in a venerated person we see evi- 
dences of belittlement we are all pained. 

-Thus neither the unusual nor the employ- 
ment of liberty, neither contrast nor degra- 
dation will furnish the real reason for 
laughter. 

Let us now by close observation, by 
analysis of facts, try to find the true cause, the 
condition which when produced always pro- 
duces laughter, which when suppressed 
always suppresses laughter. 

We shall study only a small number of 
cases, as that which is important is the 
quality and not the quantity of the observa- 
tions. What we need is not rare and 
curious facts, but common facts at which 
we may all have laughed. Who has not 
been amused at an attempt to break in an 
unlocked door? A man gathers all his 
strength, contracts his muscles, draws up 
his face, and braces himself to force open 
the door. We know that the door is not 
fastened, and we laugh. Circus clowns 
excite laughter by analogous means. For 
instance, they put forth an immense effort 
to lift from the ground an enormous cannon 
ball. But we know the ball is made of 
pasteboard and is as light as a feather. 
What is it that really takes place within us 
under such circumstances? 

It is evident that the action appears to 
us at first odd. This herculean effort put 
forth to overcome a resistance which we 
know does not exist is absolutely incompre- 
hensible. This is our first impression, the 
first step in the phenomena. But there is 
a second, and the mistake of the psycholo- 
gists is, that they have not seen it. They 
were struck with the first aspect, and 
stopped there. Let us seek more patiently. 
At the same instant in which we see that 
the act is absurd a rapid reflection makes it 
also seem very natural. We think that our 
man believes the door is locked. We think 












that in the eyes of the clown the ball is a 
true ball. The effort which they make then 
is a natural one; we would have done the 
same. It is then that we laugh. 

Thus an act which at first seemed to us 
odd, now seems natural. We recognize in 
a strange deed, a customary deed; in an 
absurd deed, a commonplace deed. The 
same thing appears to us both surprising 
and familiar. In this condition rests the 
spirit of laughter. 

Let us take, for example, the repeated 
exits and entrances of an actor on the 
stage. This proceeding is well known and 
common. A personage, generally animated 
by some lively sentiment, anger for in- 
stance, goes off uttering a threat. We 
believe that he has departed; the door 
opens and he reappears, renewing his 
threats; again he leaves, and again returns, 
and still repeats the act. Meanwhile we 
laugh. Whatis it that passes in our minds? 
At first these actions seemed to us queer, 
absurd; this was a natural impression. 
In ordinary life people do not return four 
or five times in succession ; it is contrary to 
our habits and to good sense. But this 
thought has scarcely been impressed on the 
brain when it is followed by another; we 
recall that the person is very angry and 
that anger is subject to subsidence and to 
renewal; it is a common experience with 
all of us. We recognize then in this 
absurd proceeding a very familiar one; the 
same act seen from one side is odd, seen 
from another side is common. 

We will consider next the action of a 
clown who recently excited a tempest of 
laughter. He threw his hat upon the floor, 
and then with great precaution, with the 
cunning of a cat which is preparing to seize 
its prey, creeping forward, hesitating, mak- 
ing signs to keep silence, gradually he ap- 
proached the hat which he pretended was a 
bird. Having come within reach of it, 
stooping down, he extended his hand to 
seize it; but at the same instant by a sly 
thrust of his foot, he hurled it some dis- 
tance away, and his hand grasped only 
emptiness. This pantomime was very droll. 
The clown repeated the maneuver four or 
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five times, approaching always with the 
prudence of an Indian. Every time the 
hat-bird flew away, animated by the actor’s 
foot. Then the clown made a supreme 
attempt—more prudent, more crafty than 
ever, he drew near and then, when he could 
reach it, he simply stooped down and picked 
it up as if nothing had happened. The 
effect was irresistible. 

What was it that took place then in the 
minds of the spectators? Very probably 
this is what occurred. The repeated fail- 
ures of the clown, the successive flights of 
the hat, produced a very simple effect: an 
idea was installed within the mind that this 
hat was an animated being, that it would 
always fly away, that the same impulse 
would send it indefinitely out of reach. At 
the last attempt there remained no longer 
any doubt as to its action. Then it allowed 
itself to be picked up just as any common 
hat, and this act was the one which seemed 
for the instant bizarre, absurd. Then 
instantly the thought followed that it was, 
and had been all the time, only an ordinary 
hat, so that the last act was the most 
natural, the most common of occurrences. 
Here once more in the surprising was found 
the customary; the act was at once incon- 
sistent and perfectly consistent. 

Thus it is shown that every time we laugh 
there is produced in our minds a double 
phenomenon. 

Let us turn our attention next to words 
instead of actions. We shall see that they 
also assume this double course. A case in 
point is to be found in the incident of 
prompting an actor on the stage. In 
Racine’s comedy Les Plaideurs (The Liti- 
gants), the actor Petit Jean (Little John) 
after the first lines hesitates and stops. He 
has forgotten. The prompter, who is behind 
the scenes, whispers, “The Persians.” 
Little John exclaims, ‘“‘ The serpents.” The 
prompter says, “Democracy.” Little John 
recites, ‘‘ Democritus.” The prompter em- 
phatically says, “Ho! The horse!” Little 
John, docilely, ‘Oh the horse.” 

Scenes of this character are provocative 
of great mirth. I defy for instance the 
gravest man to hear without being con- 
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vulsed with laughter a short scene called 
“Roland,” in the play “The Sons of 
Ganelon.” The actor personating Roland 
forgets his part. The prompter repeats, 
“Here are my old companions in arms. 
Greetings, O my true heroes!” The actor 
says, “Here are my old companions in 
Arles! Greetings, O my blue noses!” 
The prompter, “I am the famous paladin!” 
The actor, “I am the famous Paul Adam!” 
The prompter, “It is true that I am 
Roland!” The actor, “It is true that I 
am Laurent Durand.” ‘The prompter, “I 
“am also the nephew of Charlemagne!” 
The actor, “I am also the true Charle- 
magne!” 

When we first hear the distorted ex- 
pression of the actor, our impression is very 
simple. We do not understand; it seems 
like nonsense. There is nothing funny in 
it. But immediately a rapid reflection ex- 
plains all. The actor has misunderstood 
the prompter, but he repeats in good faith 
what he thought he heard. Nothing could 
be more ordinary; it happens every day. 
It is then that we laugh. It is evident that 


these two impressions make in reality only 
one; I have separated them solely for the 
purpose of analysis. 

We might multiply examples of this kind 
and from all of them we should derive the 


same conclusion. They all contain the 
same element; under what seems at first an 
unusual circumstance we find a very com- 
monplace occurrence. The law of laughter, 
then, we think can be formulated thus: 
That which causes laughter is that which is 
at once, from one point of view, absurd, 
and from another, natural. 

Let us put this hypothesis to the proof 
and assure ourselves that it is true. 

A very common observation will prove to 
us that it is only necessary to suppress one 
point of view in order to suppress laughter. 
It often happens that the impulse to laugh 
does not follow until some instants after 
the exciting cause has transpired. There 
was no laughter immediately because the 
double bearing of the case was not per- 
ceived ; there was only perplexity regarding 
it. But as soon as the second meaning 
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burst upon the mind, all was clear and 
laughter followed. 

Another experience corroborating our 
view is the following: Supposing we reach 
the theater late, just in time for the second 
act, in which all the fun turns on something 
that was revealed to the audience in the 
first act. Everybody around us is laughing, 
but we feel no desire to do so, unless it be 
from sympathy. We see only one side of 
the situation. The cause of the laughter 
is incomplete to our minds. 

Thus it is shown that it is sufficient to 
suppress our presumed cause of laughter to 
suppress laughter itself. The presumed 
cause, then, must be the true cause. 

Is a variation in the cause sufficient to 
produce a variation in the laughter which 
ensues? Every one has noticed that the 
same cause produces different degrees of 
laughter on different days. Yesterday we 
laughed at nothing. To-day it is hard to 
move us. Of the circumstances favoring 
laughter the principal are, the physical well- 
being, childhood and youth, the conscious- 
ness of success or victory which one has 
just gained, or of a danger which one has 
just escaped. Are these facts of common 
experience in accord with our law? 

Why does physical well-being dispose to 
laughter? It is because it renders the mind 
keener and more active. When no painful 
sensations exist in the body, when all our 
faculties are in full play, when nothing 
grates upon our nerves, our minds move 
with greatest ease. We see and compre- 
hend more quickly both the unusual and 
the familiar. 

The reason why children and youth laugh 
more than older people is because their 
fresher minds find more unusual things; life 
is newer to them; on all sides they see 
strange objects among the most common 
things. Again, during youth, the mind, 
more supple, more rapid, perceives more 
rapidly the bizarre, and, under it, the 
familiar. 

Women generally laugh more than men; 
it is because they have minds nearly as 
supple and as clear as those of young 


people. 





JOURNALISM IN THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Victory disposes so strongly to laughter 
that some philosophers, Hobbes among them, 
have sought init the very cause of the laugh- 
ter. But it is not to be found there. That 
which is true is, that success stimulates 
the mind, gives it a sort of intoxication. 
Then, keenly excited, we see more keenly, 
and grasp situations more readily. The 
knowledge that we have just escaped a great 
danger acts in the same way. 

Thus the more an object appears at the 
same time strange and familiar the more 
we laugh. The less we are capable of 
perceiving these two sides, the less we 
laugh. 

What, then, is the psychological law of 
laughter? Our mind is a force which has 
a unique office, its task is to enter all new 
objects into known categories. Human in- 
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telligence has that as its work; it never 
does anything else. When an object can 
find a place in no category, it entirely es- 
capes our thought, as the words of a lan- 
guage which we do not know—they are 
simply incomprehensible. Whenever an ob- 
ject finds a place at once in two categories 
which are exclusive the one to the other, it 
shocks our thought. Take for example the 
idea of a triangle which has four sides—it is 
absurd. When an object newly and regu- 
larly enters a category, we experience the 
calm enjoyment of thought, of knowledge; 
it is rational. When a new object presents 
itself, and according to one view is classed 
in the list of the absurd, and from another 
view finds its place in a category marked 
familiar, thought experiences a spasmodic 
shock ;—it is laughter. 


JOURNALISM IN THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCEL* 


BY THE REV. G. A. CARSTENSEN, PH.D. 


HOEVER shall write the history 


of good men’s mistakes will have 
to devote a long chapter to the 
subject of Journalism in the Protestant 


Episcopal Church. It will be a story of 
noble purpose, faithful work, and excellent 
performance; but, alas! it will be a story 
also of shattered hopes, broken hearts, and 
ill-requited toil. The flotsam and jetsam on 
the troubled sea of our ecclesiastical 
journalism tell of many a disastrous wreck, 
while only a few ventures have weathered 
the storm. Whether those illustrate the 
law of the survival of the fittest is a question. 

Twenty years ago, the brilliant rector of 
a New England parish was asked, “ Which 
do you consider the best paper in your 
church?” ‘None of them,” was the reply. 
Matters have improved somewhat since 
then, but it is doubtful if any candid 
Episcopalian will claim that we have any 
journal which fairly represents the best 
thought, life, and work of the whole church. 


* This article belongs to a series on Journalism in the various 
religious denominations beginning in THz CHAuTAUQUAN for 
December, 1894. The denominations treated thus far are 
Methodist Episcopal, Congregational and Presbyterian, and 
Catholic. 


There are several reasons for this. In the 
first place, the Episcopal Church is relatively 
a small body in the United States. The 
constituency of an Episcopal periodical 
must necessarily be much smaller than that 
of a Roman Catholic, a Methodist, or a 
Presbyterian publication. In the second 
place, this smaller constituency is the most 
difficult to cater to, because of the theolog- 
ical differences in our fold. Father Hecker, 
Dr. Field, and Dr. Buckley know nothing 
of “high church” Roman Catholics, “low 
church” Presbyterians, or “ broad church ” 
Methodists. 

Most denominational newspapers build up 
their circulation upon geographical lines: 
but journalism in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is a matter of party rather than 
locality. We shall see, as we go on, how 
the South furnishes the evangelical organ 
for the whole country, while the high church- 
men of the East look to Chicago for the 
medium which best expresses their senti- 
ments, and the paper which aims to be 
comprehensive is published in cosmopolitan 
New York. It does not seem possible to. 
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trace the history of Protestant Episcopal 
journalism further back than 1805. In that 
year, Zhe Churchman’s Magazine, a monthly 
periodical edited by Bishop Brownell of 
Connecticut, began publication in New 
Haven. It was soon removed to New 
York, but did not long survive. In 1821 it 
was revived for a few months, but again 
discontinued. Zhe Episcopal Watchman 
took the place of Zhe Churchman’s Magazine 
and was published weekly until 1834. In 
1836, the diocese of Connecticut undertook 
the publication of a weekly paper to be 
‘edited by the Rev. A. B. Chapin, and to 
be called Zhe Chronicle of the Church. 

This was continued until 1844; and is 
the only instance that I can discover 
of the church or any portion of it assuming 
any responsibility for a newspaper. Zhe 
Chronicle of the Church gave way to a 
private enterprise, Ze Calendar, which took 
the old subscription list and first appeared 
in 1845. It had an able corps of editors 
under the supervision of .Dr. Wm. Payne; 
but only scholars cared to read the learned 
articles which weighted down its columns 


to the exclusion of anything in so light a 
vein as news, and no secular advertisement, 
however unexceptionable, was admitted to 


its columns. It is not surprising to learn 
that in spite of the recognition which the 
paper received as the official organ of the 
diocese, it did not command popular sup- 
port. After four years it changed hands 
and became the Connecticut Churchman. 

In 1865 it was purchased by the Rev. 
Geo. S. Mallory, who gave it the name 
of Zhe Churchman, and although the office 
of publication was in Hartford for many 
years, it became a general church paper 
instead of a diocese organ. Dr. Mallory 
and his brother, under the firm name of M. 
H. Mallory & Co., have continued the pub- 
lication of the paper ever since. In 1877 
the office was removed to New York and as 
a business venture the paper has been a 
great success. The Mew York Tribune of 
April 27, 1890, remarks editorially : 

“This city has proved to be a veritable grave- 


yard of Episcopal journals, fully a quarter of a 
million of dollars having been sunk in abortive 
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attempts to establish Episcopal organs. . . . Many 
of these papers were edited by brilliant men and 
deserved to live; but they failed because they were 
not adapted to the peculiar constituency they tried 
to gain. Zhe Churchmanalone has succeeded, . . . 
because it so admirably represents the sort of paper 
Episcopalians want. The members of the Episco- 
pal Church, as a rule, belong to the wealthy and 
intelligent classes of the community. They don’t 
want a cheap, ‘sloshy’ or ‘slang whanging’ organ. 
They demand something at once dainty and bril- 
liant, on the one hand reflecting the many-sided 
religious life of the church, and on the other the 
literary and artistic tastes of its members. Zhe 
Churchman does this with signal success. In the 
evolution of Episcopal journalism, it represents the 
survival of the fittest, because it does more perfectly 
and in a larger way, what so many other Episcopal 
papers set out to do.” 

The Churchman adopted its present form 
and size in 1875, and since then nearly all 
the religious weeklies have followed the ex- 
ample thus set by Zhe Churchman. The 
amount of reading matter in Zhe Church- 
man has nearly doubled in the past six 
years, and is nearly twice that contained in 
the giant monthlies, as well as far and away 
beyond that of the representative weeklies 
of other denominations. Zhe Churchman 
was the first religious paper to recognize 
the possibilities of illustrations, and this 
feature is one of its chief attractions. 
Although the most expensive paper in the 
church, it has by far the largest circulation. 
Some critics have said that Zhe Churchman 
is heavy—that it takes all sides on all 
questions or no side on any question; that 
the editorial sanctum is too sensitive to the 
counting room; that it smacks too much of 
“business ”’ and too little of “churchman- 
ship.” Let these statements pass for what 
they are worth. No well informed Episco- 
palian can well dispense with Zhe Church- 
man. It is not partisan, polemical, nor 
provincial. it is catholic, conciliatory, and 
cosmopolitan. The Episcopalian reader 
may prefer some other paper as a comfort; 
but Zhe Churchman is a necessity. We 
might wish it were more positive, but it is 
never unfair. 

In the editor’s sanctum of Zhe Church 
Standard in Philadelphia sits a man whose 
pen is the scimitar of Saladin or the ham- 
mer of Thor, according to the mood in 
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which he wields it. Some Episcopalians 
hate Dr. Fulton; many fear him; all respect 
him. It is a matter of regret that his 
portrait does not accompany this article, 
but a cut of St. Jerome, minus the skull, 
would be a very fair likeness of him. Dr. 
Fulton has no use for dead skulls or any- 
thing else dead. His living brain deals in 
a living way with living truths, and he is 
tolerant of anything except untruth and 
ecclesiastical ossification. He himself says 
of The Church Standard: 


“It has passed through the hands of a good 
many administrations, and has at times changed its 
name, always, however, with a real journalistic con- 
tinuity, so that its history has really represented the 
history of the church in the United States... . 
Our platform is the Lambeth Quadrilateral, without 
addition or diminution in any particular. We 
maintain the creeds in their simplicity as statements 
of divine facts, and as giving asufficient statement 
of the truths of the Christian religion. We hold 
that any man who believes those creeds is a Chris- 
tian, and a catholic Christian in doctrine whatever 
views he may find himself obliged to hold on any 
other subject. We believe that the Holy Scriptures 
contain the revealed word of God, and we are favor- 
ably disposed to all reverent research from which a 
better understanding of the sacred oracles may be 
expected. ... As to the historic episcopate, we 
maintain it without equivocation on a purely historic 
basis; but we likewise maintain that the bishops at 
Lambeth, while declaring that the episcopate cannot 
be surrendered even for the sake of Christian unity, 
have imposed no theory concerning either its origin 
or its necessity.” 

The Church Standard, therefore, may be 
said to represent the Catholic faith of the 
creeds ; but it does not trouble itself about 
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matters of personal or provincial opinion. 
It reveres the sacraments, but does not 
pretend to maintain theories of sacramental 
grace ; and it abides by the ancient historic 
constitution of the church without pretend- 
ing to pronounce upon the lawfulness or the 
validity of the organization of modern re- 
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ligious denominations. For parties and 
schools within the Protestant Episcopal 
Church it cares nothing except to maintain 
the rights of all of them. For non-Episco- 
palian Christians it cherishes a cordial 
feeling of affectionate brotherly respect, 
looking forward with hope to a time when 
the unity of Christ’s body shall be realized 
as it is not and cannot be in the present 
unhappy state of Christendom, and believ- 
ing that the cause of unity will be best 
promoted by cultivating the spirit of unity. 

The evangelical element, or “low church- 
men,” look to Dr. Sprigg of Richmond as 
their editorial champion, and a very able, 
very fair, but very aggressive and uncom- 
promising one he is. Dr. Sprigg is a man 
of war; but he never deals a foul blow. 
His paper, Zhe Southern Churchman, claims 
to be “Catholic for every truth of God; 
Protestant against every error of man.” 
Like Dr. Fulton, Dr. Sprigg objects to see- 
ing his counterfeit presentment in print. 
He does not even aliow his name to appear 
in his own paper, of which he is sole pro- 
prietor as well as editor. In his character- 
istic way he replied to the writer’s request 
for his photograph : 
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“Photograph! I have none, so can’t send, and 
fear I would not if I had.” 
More than any other weekly Zhe Southern 
Churchman provides stimulating reading of 
a purely spiritual, as distinguished from an 
ecclesiastical, or theological, character ; and 
its columns fairly palpitate with missionary 
life and zeal. The paper is now in the 
sixtieth year of its existence, and came out 
of the fiery furnace of Civil War unscathed 
as gold or silver. The war made no breach 


in the Episcopal Church North and South, 
and Zhe Southern Churchman has always had 
* a large constituency inthe North. The cir- 
culation is about six thousand copies weekly ; 
a fact which proves pretty conclusively 
that “low” churchmen, although compara- 
tively few, do read religious newspapers. 


WILLIAM T. GIBSON, D.D., LL. 
Sometime editor “‘ The Gospel Messenger’ * and 
“*The Church Eclectic.” (Utica, N. Y.) 

We look for “ breeziness”’ on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, and are not surprised 
that Zhe Living Church thrives in the atmos- 
phere of Chicago. The editor, Dr. Leffing- 
well, is a man of clear brain, warm heart, 
and enormous capacity for work. He has 
conducted the paper successfully for many 
years, although it was established and 
managed for a few months in 1879 by Dr. 
Fulton, now of Zhe Church Standard, and 
Dr. Harris, afterwards bishop of Michigan. 
Before Zhe Living Church was made to pay 
expenses, Dr. Leffingwell expended thirty 
thousand dollars and seven years of labor, 
not counting his services at so much as a 
single dollar. The paper now has a circu- 
lation of nearly twenty thousand copies, 
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Editor ‘‘ The Living Church.’’ (Chicago.) 
mostly in the East, although it is essentially 
a paper in and for the West. It stands for 
“Evangelical Truth and Apostolical Order’ 
regardless of consequences. “Stop my 
paper,” are words that have no terror for 
The Living Church, and its position is never 
uncertain. It may bea stickler for rubrics 
and canons, but it never fails to defend its 
views strongly and clearly, and on more 
occasions than one has stood bravely for 
the truth when lies were popular. Dr. 
Leffingwell is a successful educator, as well 
as editor, being the head of that excellent 
school for girls, St. Mary’s, Knoxville, Il. 

Colored Episcopalians take great pride in 
their paper Zhe Church Advocate of Balti- 
more, and its talented young editor, the 
Rev. Geo. F. Bragg, Jr. The paper has a 
weekly circulation of eight hundred copies. 

The Church Eclectic, a monthly magazine 
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of ecclesiastical literature, was founded in 
March, 1873, by the Rev. W. T. Gibson, 
D. D. From the first its declared faith was 
the theology of the Incarnation and the 
Holy Catholic Church as the extension of 
it; therefore, a creation of God, not of 
man; an institutional system, not an ideal; 
a kingdom of heaven on earth by which 
God comes to us before we go to Him; a 
kingdom with its visible sacraments and 
ordinances as channels for the bestowal of 
the grace of that kingdom as real and 
actual gifts, when there is faith to receive 
them, The magazine gives much attention 
also to the relations of religion to science, 
and lays great stress upon the necessity of 
the alliance of education with religion. 
The Eclectic is not a-popular magazine; nor 
is it intended to be; but it furnishes what 
is most desired by the clergy as well as by 
the most intelligent of the laity. 

The Protestant Episcopal Review is a 
monthly magazine which is growing in 
favor. The editor-in-chief is the Rev. 
Professor Carl E. Grammer of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary. Its prevailing tone 
is one of “moderate” churchmanship, 
although it disclaims any purpose of being 
the organ of any one institution or school 
of thought. Its present circulation is two 
thousand copies monthly and it numbers in 


W. S. LANGFORD, D.D. 
Editor ‘‘ The Spirit of Missions.”” (New York.) 


its contributors some of the foremost 
thinkers of the church, 

The Parish Visitor is a monthly which 
has been published for over forty years 
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without change of style or policy; its pur- 
pose being to provide a periodical of purely 
devotional character, which can be circulated 
among Christians of every name without 


REV. CARL E. GRAMMER. 
Editor ‘‘ The Protestant Episcopal Review.’’ (Alexandria, Va.) 


offending special prejudices and opinions. 
Its constituency is most largely in our 
church, but there are indications of its. 
acceptability elsewhere. The paper re- 
ceives no advertisements, and its circulation 
is twenty-five thousand copies monthly. 

The Spirit of Missions has been published 
by our Missionary Society since 1836. It 
has a monthly circulation of over ten 
thousand copies. The editor is Dr. Lang- 
ford—the whole-souled, warm-hearted, clear- 
headed, busy-handed secretary of the Board 
of Missions. Bishop Dudley of Kentucky 
says that he took up Zhe Spirit of Missions 
late one night, and could not lay it down 
until he had read it from cover to cover. 
That was since Dr. Langford assumed the 
editorship. Any such testimony is wanting 
before that time, and it is still wanting con- 
cerning most missionary publications. A 
good missionary editor is a prize of rarest 
value in any church. We have one in Dr. 
Langford. 

There is a monthly in New York, Zhe Cath- 
olic Champion, which circulates fifteen hun- 
dred copies. Itis the nearest approach to an 
organ that ritualists in America possess. Its 
editoris the Rev. Arthur Ritchie, rector of St. 
Ignatius’ Church. Some ritualists disavow 
it. Perhaps they are right. At all events 
it stands for Ritchie-alism and advocates the 
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doctrine of purgatory and 
“masses” for the dead. 

Lack of space forbids 
much more than a mention 
of our Sunday-school papers, 
the monthly magazine edited 
by the Rev. W. F. C. Morsell 
of Philadelphia, Zhe Young 
Churchman, weekly and 
monthly, edited by Mr. L. H. 
Morehouse of Milwaukee, 
and Zhe Young Christian 
Soldier, weekly and monthly, 
edited by Dr. Langford of 
New York. The present 
circulation of Zhe Young Churchman is some 
twenty-five thousand copies weekly. 

Besides these, nearly every diocese has 
a monthly paper, but most of them are 
weakly afiairs, although a few are excellent. 

The Church Journal, absorbed by Zhe 
Churchman in 1878, was for a long time 
the representative paper of the Episcopal 
Church. It had for its editor a very prince 
among religious journalists—that versatile 
scholar and devoted champion of the Cross, 
Dr. John Henry Hopkins, who was suc- 
ceeded by that gifted writer and keen 
defender of the faith, Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson, and the gentle-spirited, scholarly 
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Editor ‘‘ American CPhilndsiphic’S School Magazine. 
Dr. William A. Matson. What yoeman 
service Zhe Church Journal did in the 
troublous times of the early seventies will 
not be forgotten even by those who think 
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that a broader tolerance 
would have saved the church 
from many a wound in the 
house of her friends. 

St. Andrew's Cross, the 
monthly organ of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
owes its success to Mr. 
Henry A. Sill, a brilliant 
and enthusiastic young 
collegian of Columbia, who 
assumed the editorship in 
1888, and continued to act 
until 1892, when the charge 
of the paper passed to acom- 


petent and worthy successor in the person of 
Mr. John W. Wood. The paper has a much 
larger circulation in proportion to the mem- 
bership of the Brotherhood of St. Andrewthan 
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Sometime editor ‘The Church Journal.” (New York.) 


have Zhe Golden Rule and The Epworth Her- 
ald, organs respectively of the Christian En- 
deavor Society and the Epworth League. 
Bishop Huntington says of St. Andrew's 
Cross, “‘ I consider it the best church paper we 
have, for its contents, pith, compression, and 
spirit.”” The monthly issue averages about 
twenty-two thousand copies. 

In this survey of Episcopal journalism I 
have tried to be just. As things go, journal- 
ism in our church is fairly good. As things 
ought to go, it is decidedly bad. Much 
news which we have a right to expect fails 
to appear, and we have to wade through 
some dreary trash instead. There is no good 
system for gathering news outside of the 
great centers, and when it does come to us 
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it is stale. The writer has a decided and 
growing conviction that a well endowed 
newspaper would advance the interests of 
our church as much as a great university. In 
all seriousness, he would influence men of 
wealth, if he could, to establish a paper 
which could be independent of subscriptions 
and advertisements and circulate at the 
price of the cheapest little diocesan sheet in 
the country. The best literature, the best 
education, the best art, the best music have 
all to be subsidized, and it is more than 
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GENERAL 


BY RALPH D. 


N the theory that the characters of 
men are molded by circumstances 
biographers have always sought out 

the surroundings and the influences which 
might in any way have affected the person- 


alities of whom they wrote. Following 
along their old and well beaten lines in the 
case of General Zachary Taylor, it is appar- 
ently plainly indicated that to heredity was 
due largely the marked soldierly bent of his 
nature. Of English strain, his genealogy 
can be traced back to the sixteenth century. 
Down along the line of the many branching 
family there stand forth here and there 
strong patriots, soldiers, and statesmen. 
Among the leading families of Virginia, 
such as the Madisons and Monroes, the 
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doubtful if a really independent and fearless 
religious paper, cheap enough to be popular, 
can pay its way unaided. Unlike his friend 
Father Dunn, he would counsel concentra- 
tion rather than diffusion, and would like to 
see at least one great journal whose col- 
umns would be open alike to a Heber New- 
ton, a Morgan Dix, or a David Greer, and, 
tolerating everything but disloyalty, would 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free. 


TAYLOR. 
ST. JOHN. 


Lees and the Marshalls, are to be found 
distinguished men allied to him by ties of 
blood. His father, Colonel Richard Taylor, 
was one of the brave patriots who crossed 
the Delaware with Washington the night 
before that Christmas day on which the 
battle of Trenton was fought. 

His environment, too, was such as to keep 
foremost in his mind thoughts of warfare 
and of struggle, of command and of duty. 
Disciplined in his soldier father’s home and 
living in a state of society in which constant 
watchfulness was a condition on which life 
itself depended, it would seem as if his 
subsequent career might well have been the 
natural outcome of these formative influ- 
ences. 
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Laying aside the vexed question as to 
whether heredity and environment are at 
best any more than very uncertain hypothe- 
ses upon which to found an explanation of 
individuality in character, let us be content 
simply to look at Zachary Taylor as a historic 
personage, a unique, strong, commanding 
force. 

He was born in 1784, in Orange County, 
Virginia, the third child in a family of eight, 
five boys and three girls. When he was 
about a year old his father moved to Ken- 
tucky. The state of Virginia had set apart 
for her Revolutionary soldiers liberal tracts 
of land in this region and availing himself 
of this opportunity, Colonel Taylor settled 
near Louisville. Many of his friends and 
war comrades followed his lead and became 
neighboring farmers. On their frequent 
visits to his home, gathered about the large 
fireplace, they passed the hours in telling 
stories of war and of wild encounters, in- 
terspersed with recitals of their present 
hardships and dangers, and with the unfold- 
ing of well laid schemes for their present 
safety and future welfare. Close and ever 
closer as the white men pushed their way 
into the unsettled country, there pressed 
back against them as a reactionary force the 
hostile Indians, rendering necessary at all 
times alertness against the opposing crafti- 
ness. In their separate daily round of 
duties, in their social gatherings, in the 
quiet hours of the night, always, there was 
danger of a covert attack from the wily foe 
upon the newcomers. Under these sur- 
roundings, on a large plantation worked by 
black farm hands, the boy Zachary grew up. 

The father took great pains for those 
times in the education of his family, having 
engaged a private tutor to give them instruc- 
tion. General Taylor is spoken of by one 
biographer as an alumnus of William and 
Mary College. No record can be found of 
any time spent by him in college and it has 
been thought he must have won a degree by 
taking examinations. 

But little is known about his mother be- 
yond the fact that her name was Mary 
Strother and that she came of a good family. 
From the well conducted household and the 
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character impressed upon her sons and 
daughters, the inferences all point to a brave, 
true, noble woman as the presiding genius 
of the home in the western wilds. 

The direct influence of many men and 
many events connected with the romantic 
history of the country was felt in the Taylor 
household. In 1791, when Zachary was 
seven years old, Kentucky was admitted to 
the Union, and there occurred the trouble 
regarding the title of Daniel Boone to his 
land. The case was decided against him, 
and when the famous old pioneer with a 
sense of bitter wrong in his heart went still 
farther west to seek a new home, the event 
became the leading topic of conversation in 
all the countryside, and the career of Boone 
formed the material for countless thrilling 
stories which could not have failed to fire 
the imagination of the bright boy Zachary. 

Three years later when disaster and gloom 
had settled down over all the region in 
which he lived on account of the terrible 
defeat of General St. Clair, who had been 
sent against the hostile Indians, Major- 
General Wayne, the old Revolutionary hero, 
marched with his troops into Ohio and the 
surrounding country, conquering as he went. 
At Fort Wayne the decisive engagement 
occurred and the subdued red men were 
glad to sign a treaty of peace. The Indian 
frontier was moved farther back and secu- 
rity in larger measure than had been known 
before was ensured to the Taylors and to 
their adventurous neighbors, for the dusky 
warriors did not care to provoke soon again 
the indomitable wrath of Mad Anthony, the 
man who had never known defeat. 

In 1796, when Tennessee became a state, 
the event brought afresh to the minds of all 
its peculiar history. During the previous 
ten years the independent state of Frank- 
land—comprised within the territory of Ten- 
nessee—had made a successful effort at se- 
cession, established its own separate govern- 
ment, and after about three years of hard 
won and hard kept independence had re- 
ceived its death blow, being conquered in 
battle. On condition of pardon to all offend- 
ers, it had yielded again to the authority of 
North Carolina. All phases of men’s atti- 
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tude toward their country, from rank treason 
to devoted loyalty, must have been reiterated 
again and again before the Kentucky youth, 
in tones ringing with pardonable pride over 
the fact that under a similar provocation a 
few years before Kentucky had spurned 
Spain’s offer of peculiar commercial favors 
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commissions in the United States Army. 
Zachary, with an intense longing for mili- 
tary life, had to resign himself to the thought 
of farming as a calling, for two appoint- 
ments from the same family to the army 
were not to be expected. Yielding himself 
thus to plantation life with its duties and 
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if she would 
government. 

Louisville, being a port of entry to the 
foreign possessions on the Mississippi River, 
became an important trading post, and 
Colonel Taylor, in recognition of his former 
services in war, was made collector of reve- 
nue. For the same reason his oldest son, a 
few years later, was granted one of the few 


secede and set up a separate 


pleasures, he passed the years until 1806, 
devoting much time to books, especially to 
such as related to army life. Then the 
country was aroused by the rumor of a mys- 
terious expedition headed by Aaron Burr. 
Suspicions of a great conspiracy were rife. 
In Kentucky especially did the reported 
movement create excitement because of the 
Spanish influence which it was thought would 
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support it, as had beemthe case when the 
attempt at secession already alluded to, and 
known as the “ old Spanish plot,” had been 
made. The militia was ordered out to quell 
the revolution and Zachary enlisted in a 
volunteer company asa private. About the 
only noteworthy achievement of these troops 
was the attack on Blennerhassett’s Island, 
supposed to be the headquarters of the move- 
ment, and the total destruction of that ideal 
home. The aspiring soldier boy, however, 
had had his first experience in army disci- 
‘pline, and it served only to deepen his desire 
to make it his life calling. 

The way for this accomplishment opened 
in a most unexpected and certainly unwished 
for manner. In 1808 his brother, Lieuten- 
ant Taylor, died, and through the influence 
of the father, Zachary was appointed to the 
vacant post. Two years of comparative 
quiet followed which, while on garrison duty, 
he employed in study relating to his pro- 
fession. He made himself master, as far as 
it was within the bounds of theoretical edu- 
cation to do so, of military science. 

Meantime events were shaping which 
were to call into demand all of the acquire- 
ments which the eager soul of the Kentucky 
lieutenant had been compelling him to gain. 
The threatened war between the United 
States and England which had seemed for 
some time imminent, was postponed by the 
election of President Madison who was op- 
posed to all war measures. But the event 
was only sleeping. Henry Clay, that leader 
in politics, was burning with a desire to re- 
taliate upon England for her unwarrantable 
acts and by his fiery eloquence was rousing 
the country. William Henry Harrison, with 
whom Taylor was to be so closely associated 
in the future, was then governor of the ter- 
ritory of Indiana. Tecumseh, the great In- 
dian warrior, and his brother, ‘‘the Prophet,” 
were executing their scheme for the forma- 
tion of a great confederacy of tribes for the 
extermination of the pale faces. The Brit- 
ish, always alert for every inch of vantage 
ground, were negotiating with the wily 
Prophet, educating him to work upon the 
superstitions of his people in order that thus 
he might drive them into the ranks of his 
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brother Tecumseh whose army was to fight 
on the side of the English when the war was 
declared. 

The first outbreak came in the form of a 
series of Indian outrages on the frontier. 
These culminated on November 7, 1811, in 
the desperate battle of Tippecanoe, in which 
General Harrison gained the hard earned 
victory which gave hima military reputation. 
The stirring times had called into action all 
the forces of war and caused many promo- 
tions. Lieutenant Taylor had been made 
captain and was in active service in another 
part of the Indiana forests at the time of this 
battle. During the previous year he had 
married a Miss Margaret Smith of Maryland, 
who is described as “ a home-loving, Chris- 
tian woman, the counterpart, the 
complement, the ornament of her strong 
soldier husband.”” When he went to the war 
he left his young wife and firstborn child 
in his father’s home. 

The battle of Tippecanoe preceded by only 
seven months the declaration of war with 
England. During this war Captain Taylor 
served with the forces of General Harrison 
and was put in command of Fort Harrison 
on the Wabash River. The Indians, incited 
by the Prophet, made a fierce attack on this 
fort. The captain was just recovering from 
an attack of fever which was prevailing in 
his garrison, not more than a dozen men 
out of the whole number of fifty being free 
from it at that time. At midnight on Sep- 
tember 4, 1812, the Indians _stealthily 
marched against this fort, set fire to it, and 
opened battle upon its garrison. The cour- 
age and skill displayed by its commander 
during the terrible hours of darkness and of 
desperate odds which ended in the retreat 
of the baffled besiegers, after a loss of but 
one killed and three wounded inside the fort, 
very justly won for him renown and _ pro- 
moted him to the rank of major. Though 
he discharged many other duties faithfully 
and well during the remainder of the war, 
this was the only opportunity for acquiring 
distinction which came to him. 

For a time after the close of the war the 
inspection of frontier posts gave plenty of 
work to keep the soldiers busy. Then the 
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GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


army was reduced to a peace establishment ; 
many officers were dismissed and many were 
reduced to a lower rank. Among the latter 
was Major Taylor, who preferred to resign 
rather than to accept the conditions. In 
less than two years, however, he was re- 
called by President Madison and reinstated 
in his old position. Talent such as he had 
exhibited could not be overlooked. He 
was stationed at Green Bay. In three years 
his rank was raised to that of lieutenant 
colonel by President Monroe. 

On duty in Louisiana and Texas with an 
occasional visit to his delightful home in 
Louisville, the years passed until 1824 when 
he was called to Washington as a member 
of the board of officers charged with the 
duty of reorganizing the United States 
militia. Then in the Southwest and the 
Northwest he busied himself again with his 
regular duties until 1832 when he was pro- 
moted to the position of colonel and placed 
in command of troops sent to follow up the 
Indians in the Black Hawk War. At the 
battle of Bad Axe, in which the power of 
the chief, Black Hawk, was broken, Colonel 
Taylor took a leading part. 

For the next four years the disturbing 
element in the country was found in the 
South where the Seminoles refused to keep 
the treaty made with the Indian tribes to 
remove from Florida to the lands across the 
Mississippi. Led by the fiery warrior 
Osceola, they resolved to hold their own, 
and for seven years they afforded employ- 
ment to the United States troops. For 
effectual services rendered during all this 
time the title of Colonel Taylor was changed 
to that of brigadier general. 

At his own request in the year 1840, 
wearied with active service, he was stationed 
as department commander at Fort Jesup. 
Here he established for himself a pleasant 
home, and between it and the plantation 
which he had purchased at Baton Rouge 
he passed several years of comparative quiet. 

Meanwhile events were shaping which 
were to call into full play all the reserve 
force which was being gathered by the 
general in this time of rest. Texas, having 
gained her independence from Mexico and 
H-May. 


* Pi 
having existed for several years as the Lone 
Star State under the presidency of General 
Sam Houston, now sought annexation to 
the United States. The wish was a mutual 
one as far as the two governments were 
concerned. Whether all of the proceedings 
connected with it were conducted on justifi- 
able bases or not need not enter into con- 
sideration here. Mexico had given warning 
that the annexation would be looked upon 
by her as a declaration of war. That 
“region of uncertainty” lying between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande Rivers which 
had been a bone of contention since the 
days when Napoleon had sold tothe United 
States the territory of Louisiana without a 
clear designation as to its western boundary 
line, now served as the immediate cause 
for war. Americans in Texas with hearts 
rankling under Mexican oppression and 
tyranny, and memories burning with the 
awful massacres committed after surrender 
at the Alamo, a strong fort near San Antonio, 
and at Goliad, were not disposed to yield to 
their oppressors the disputed territory. 
“Remember the Alamo” was for them as 
effective a war cry then as when they were 
fighting for their independence. The United 
States government was ready to take advan- 
tage of the situation and to secure to its 
jurisdiction together with the vast new state, 
the valuable strip of land under dispute. 
The Mexicans with desperate resistance 
refused to relinquish their claim. Force of 
arms alone could decide the ownership, and 
the struggle was on. 

General Taylor was sent with a force 
which he named the “ Army of Observation” 
to watch the Mexicans, and took up his 
quarters at Corpus Christi. Mexican troops 
also moved toward the disputed district. 
In March, 1846, General Taylor advanced 
with his forces numbering about two thou- 
sand to the Rio Grande. At Palo Alto he 
encountered the Mexican general, Arista, 
with an army three times as strong as his 
own. A furious conflict ensued in which 
the Americans were left victors of the field. 
Continuing their advance on the following 
day they were again met by the Mexicans, 
who had rallied, at Resaca de la Palma, 
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and another fierce battle was waged in 
which the Americans were again conquerors. 

General Taylor was now made major gen- 
eral, a declaration of war was made by the 
United States against Mexico, and President 
Polk issued a call for fifty thousand volun- 
teers. General Taylor’s next move was an 
advance into Mexico, where joining with 
General Worth and having a combined 
force of about seven thousand, he, after a 
siege of four days, captured the stronghold 
at Monterey which was held by General 
‘Ampudia with a force of nine thousand men. 
Shortly after this General Winfield Scott, 
who was in command over all the United 
States troops, called upon Taylor for most 
of his well disciplined troops in order to 
send them to reinforce the army about to 
attack Vera Cruz, leaving the latter with 
raw recruits to act chiefly on the defensive. 

While in this condition General Taylor 
learned of the approach of General Santa 
Anna with an army of twenty thousand men. 
Moving his forces to join those of General 
Wool, he, together with the latter, fell back 
to Buena Vista, a narrow defile in the moun- 
tains near Saltillo. Santa Anna sent a note 
to the American commander calling upon 
him to surrender as he could not possibly 
avoid being cut to pieces if he attempted 
battle. Taylor scorned the advice to sur- 
render and continued preparations for the 
conflict. On February 23, 1847, a terrible 
battle was waged all day, which Whittier 
describes as, 

“ A fearful whirlwind rolling darkly .... 
Bearing on in strange confusion friend and foeman, 
foot and horse, 
Like some wild and troubled torrent sweeping down 
its mountain course.” 

At twilight the Mexicans wavered and 
then fled and in the morning, it was found 
that they had all stolen away. 

This was General Taylor’s last engagement 
during the war, but it had turned him into a 
hero. It was also the means of bringing 
about a family reconciliation. In 1835 
Jefferson Davis, a lieutenant in General 
Taylor’s army, had won the love of the 
general’s oldest daughter Sarah. The father 
not being favorable to the marriage, the 
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young couple eloped. General Taylor, 
grieved and incensed, forbade them his 
house. In less than a year the young wife 
died without having had any expression of 
her father’s pardon. This sorrow had been 
a heavy one in the general’s heart and only 
tended to deepen his feeling against Davis, 
who had, however, on several occasions been 
assigned to his army. In this battle so 
greatly did he—now Colonel Davis—dis- 
tinguish himself, remaining in his saddle in 
the thick of the fight though grievously 
wounded, and persistently sharing in the 
desperate encounter, that the commander 
felt all of his old indignation disappear, and 
henceforth looked upon him as a friend and 
son. 

A few months later General Scott entered 
Mexico and the war was over. General 
Taylor, who by his daring and promptness 
had won the sobriquet Old Rough and 
Ready, returned to his home at Baton Rouge. 
On all sides he was greeted with the most 
enthusiastic popular demonstrations, 

From rejoicing over victory the country 
was plunged into perplexity regarding the 


question of the extension of slave territory. 
The presidential campaign was nearing and 


excitement ran high. There were five 
national parties in the field : the Democratic, 
the Whig, the Free Soil,—which owed its 
origin to the Wilmot Proviso,—the Liberal, 
and the Abolitionist. At the Whig National 
Convention the nominees were John M. 
Clayton, Daniel Webster, General Winfield 
Scott, Henry Clay, and General Taylor, the 
last of whom proved to be by far the most 
popular. One more turn of fortune’s wheel 
and the man who had been, through such a 
series of years, steadily advancing from 
round to round on his way to distinction, 
was elected president of the United States. 

It is a matter of interest that Abraham 
Lincoln at this time was an ardent supporter 
of General Taylor. He was present at his 
nomination and in a letter written at the 
time prophesied “ a most overwhelming, 
glorious triumph.” In a speech made in 
the House of Representatives during the 
campaign, he said regarding the policy of 
the Whig candidate, “In substance it is 
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this: The people say to General Taylor, ‘ If 
you are elected, shall we have a national 
bank ?’ He answers, ‘ Your will, gentlemen, 
not mine.’ ‘ What about the tariff?’ ‘Say 
yourselves.’ ‘Shall our rivers and harbors 
be improved?’ ‘Just as you please. If 
you desire a bank, an alteration of the 
tariff, internal improvements, any or all, I 
will not hinder you. If you do not desire 
them, I will not attempt to force them on 
you.” No words could better show forth 
the principle of action which guided Pres- 
ident Taylor. He always held himself to 
be the servant of the people. 

The office had sought the man, it was 
without the slightest solicitation on his part 
that he had received the high honor. The 
opposition brought to bear against him on 
the line of the slavery question could not be 
made strong enough to defeat him. Born 
on a slave plantation and being himself at 
that time the owner of three hundred slaves, 
it was urged that his influence would all go 
toward extending and strengthening the evil ; 
but in spite of these facts he proved himself 
so little of a partisan as to win the large 
On 


majority of the votes of the people. 
March 4, 1849, he took the oath of office, 
and during the stormy times of his short 
administration, proved himself emphatically 


the people’s president. Extremists in the 
North and the South who had given him 
their votes, complained that he did not take 
a firm stand oneither side. He was strongly 
conservative in all of his action during this 
period save in one particular: whenever 
in the height of political ferment anything 
was done by word or deed that pointed 
toward the slightest effort to form a con- 
spiracy having secession as its object, he 
promptly and imperatively quelled it. He 
introduced a new system for the distribution 
of the federal patronage, referring all appli- 
cations for appointments to his respective 
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secretaries. ‘No law for civil service re- 
form was needful for his guidance... . 
Nepotism had with him no quarter. So 
strict was he that to be a relative was an 
obstacle to appointment.” 

His wife had bitterly opposed his presi- 
dential candidacy. Of a domestic tempera- 
ment she had fondly looked forward to the 
close of war, hoping for a time when her 
husband could live quietly at home. These 
hopes were shattered by his nomination and 
election. Putting her beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter, the young wife of Colonel 
Bliss, to the front as mistress of the White 
House, Mrs. Taylor lived as retired as possi- 
ble, withdrawing from all social life, but 
remaining always the confidante, the help- 
meet, of her husband. 

President Taylor’s only son Richard was 
educated at Yale, graduating there in 1845. 
He joined his father’s camp and_ fought 
with him in the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma. His health failing, he 
had then left the army. He subsequently 
made Louisiana his home, where he lived on 
a large sugar estate. At the breaking out 
of the Civil War he joined the Confederacy, 
ultimately becoming brigadier general in 
the army. 

On July 4, 1850, President Taylor, having 
then held his high office only one year and 
four months, was taken violently ill, and in 
spite of all that medical aid could do, five 
days later he died. 

His daughter’s words concerning him will 
most fittingly close this outline sketch :— 


“My father’s nature was most kindly and affec- 
tionate ; and, while not a professor of religion, he 
had the greatest respect for true piety, and was 
honorable, straightforward, and conscientious in all 
of his dealings. He was a constant reader of the 
Bible and practiced all its precepts, acknowledging 
his responsibility to God. There never was a more 
tender and devoted father ; and his children had the 
highest respect, love, and confidence in him.” 
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ROUND the earth and the sun and 
A planets is an ocean without limits, an 

ocean across which are ever sweep- 
. ing waves of light, either shining directly 
from the various bodies in space, or else 
reflecting light from their surfaces. Our 
earth is as a minute island floating on the 
surface of this ocean, and to the shores of 
this tiny isle the light-waves bear their mes- 
sage from the orbs which lie like other isles 
amid the infinite depths around us. With 
the telescope we are enabled to gather to- 
gether portions of the light-waves which 
would otherwise have traveled in different 
directions. The telescope is then the light- 
gatherer. But what is light? 

In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a learned man named Descartes tried 
to answer the question by showing that a 
ray of light seen through a prism is spread 
out into varied colors, exactly like the rain- 
bow, but no one had yet been able to explain 
the cause of these varied hues. Newton 
was the first to work out the problem in his 
careful way, and he discovered that light is 
composed of colored rays which are differ- 
ently bent in passing through a prism. The 
violet part of the light is bent most, the red 
least, the various colors from violet being 
bent gradually less and less. 

Again came the question, “What is 
light ?”” a question which it was found, was 
not easily answered, for though it is by 
means of light that we see everything, yet 
light itself is invisible. Newton thought that 
light was composed of small invisible par- 
ticles of matter, darting out from the sun 
and every light-giving body. Later on, a 
Dutch mathematician and astronomer named 
Christian Huyghens supposed that the whole 
of space between our earth and the stars 
was filled with an elastic, invisible substance 
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which he called “ether,” and that if this 
substance were visible, we should see it 
heaving up and down in tiny waves, just as 
the ocean heaves. 

Dr. Thomas Young, an English scientist 
(born 1773, died 1829), went still further, 
and taught that these waves were of differ- 
ent lengths according to their color. For 
example, the waves which cause us to see 
the color violet are much shorter and more 
rapid than those which cause us to see red. 
If you can imagine the waves of an ocean 
colored with rainbow tints, you can have 
some idea of the great ocean in space, across 
which are ever rippling these colored waves 
of light, proceeding from the orbs around us. 

Next came the great discovery of spec- 
trum analysis, and among its founders are 
the names of Dr. Wollaston (1802), Frauen- 
hofer (1815), Kirchoff and Bunsen (1867); 
the new science really dating, however, from 
the year 1867. This study is carried on by 
means of the spectroscope, which is an im- 
provement on the prism. With a spectro- 
scope we are enabled to examine the rays 
of light from the sun and stars, and while 
the telescope may be described as the light 
gatherer, the spectroscope is, undoubtedly, 
the light sifter. 

If a chemist wishes to know what a stone 
is made of, he takes it into his laboratory 
and crushes it into powder. Then with his 
weighing-scales, test-tubes, and other ap- 
paratus, he is able to find out how much 
there is of this, and whether there is plenty 
of that, or none at all of something else. We 
think this is wonderful, but how much more 
wonderful is it when an astronomer can tell 
us by means of a light sifter what a far away 
star is made of. 

To begin with, an astronomer has not 
the means of examining a star, as a chemist 
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would examine a stone. What does he do 
then? By means of the spectroscope, he 
sifts the ray of starlight into varied hues 
from red to violet. There are in nature a 
number of substances called elements. Every 
one of them, when burning under suitable 
conditions, gives a light which belongs to 
it alone, and by which it can be distin- 
guished from any other known substance. 
For instance, when we see a certain red line 
in the ray of light from a star, we know there 
is strontium in that star, because burning 
strontium gives a red light. Or if we see an 
intensely yellow line we know that there is 
sodium, because burning sodium gives a yel- 
low light. The glass prism, or spectroscope, 
is the magician’s wand which reveals the 
secrets of the stars, just as clearly as though 
an angel from those distant suns had traced 
the message in words of rainbow hue across 
the dark vault of night. 

Now let us see the story our own sun has 
to tell us, for it is one of the stars in heaven ; 
and, for us, the brightest and most impor- 
tant. <A ray of sunlight falling on a prism 
changes its appearance altogether. A sun- 
beam is white, is it not? Now hold your 
prism so that a ray of sunlight falls on it, 
and what happens? The white light has 
changed into all the colors of the rainbow, 
and we see violet, blue, green, yellow, or- 
ange, and red. Now we have a beam of 
sunlight sifted, and the message is ready for 
us to read, and as we do so we cannot help 
recalling the well-known lines of Thompson: 

“ First the flaming red 

Sprang vivid forth, the tawny orange next, 

And next delicious yellow, by whose side 

Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 

Then the pure blue that swells autumnal skies, 

Ethereal played; and then of sadder hue, 

Emerged the deeper indigo (as when 

The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost) 


While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away.” 


In a rainbow, the sunlight is reflected and 
refracted from tiny globes of water in the 
clouds; hence we see the beautiful colors 
which often make an arch of light across the 
sky after rainfall. 

Nature herself tells us how the sunbeams 
paint the flowers, if we will only learn the 
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lesson. Take a rose and observe its beauti- 
ful tints. What made it a red rose? A sun- 
beam shone on its petals, and the rose em- 
braced the sunbeam, keeping the red hues 
for its own. If there were not red rays ina 
beam of sunlight, a red rose would be un- 
known. Each blade of grass lifts its head 
toward the sunbeams, drinking in light and 
warmth, and stealing the vivid green with 
which it chooses to adorn itself. The gor- 
geous hues of tropical plants are all due to 
the sun’s light. All flowers, it would seem, 
were, in their earliest form, yellow; then 
some of them became white ; others grew to 
red or purple, and finally a small number 
acquired various shades of lilac, mauve, 
violet, or blue. If this principle be true, 
such a flower as the harebell will represent 
one of the most highly developed lines of 
descent ; as its ancestors will have succes- 
sively passed through all the intermediate 
stages. 

In a single flower, the common pink 
phlox, it has been observed that it presents 
early in the morning a light blue tint, and 
changes to pink as the sun advances in the 
sky. It has been suggested that “the blue 
color is due to the presence of some sub- 
stance which becomes blue by non-elimina- 
tion of oxygen during the night ; and as the 
oxygen is given out during the day, the blue 
color disappears.” This seems to prove the 
theory that flowers get their coloring-matter 
from the sunlight. 

Now comes the question, how is it that 
some flowers are so elaborately adorned 
with attractive hues, such as orange, pink, 
red, and blue? How did they obtain this 
generous supply of color from the sunbeam ? 
Here we find that nature has an army of 
busy workers, only too ready to assist her 
in her work. The colors of the flowers at- 
tract insects, and certain colors are definitely 
intended to attract special kinds of insects. 
Thus white flowers attract small white flies, 
beetles are partial to yellow flowers, while 
those which specially bid for the favor of 
bees and butterflies are usually red, purple, 
lilac, or blue. Bees are especially fond of 
blue flowers, and by always selecting them 
when possible, they have sharpened their 
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own appetite. They have become fonder 
and fonder of blue flowers, until finally only 
the luest flowers meet with their approval. 
Thus bees have ensured the fertilization of 
blue flowers, blue being the color of the most 
advanced. It is easy to convince yourself 
of the truth of this theory by placing a 
blue flower in the window during the sum- 
mer time. You can count upon a bee mak- 
ing its appearance at short notice 

Science has therefore revealed to us that 
the same elements which exist in the sun can 
* be found in the flowers with which nature 
has adorned the earth. Not only that, but 
it has proved that there is an identity be- 
tween the elements which exist inthe flowers 


of the earth ; and those which the light sifter 
has revealed to us as existing in the far dis- 
tant suns and nebula, the “flowers of the 
sky.” There are literally, in the flowers, 
samples of the most important elements of 
which the great universe is composed, and 
in this way the flowers of the earth and the 
“flowers of -the sky” are closely related to 
each other: 


“ All God’s flowers are rosebuds in language, 

Whether they are violets, snowflakes, or clustered 
suns, 

Filling immensity with their mingled hues ; 

If held to the heart, instead of to the ear, 

They will speak in their own language 

The constant syllable and power of love.” 
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BY ALICE HILTON. 


men make a failure when they try to 
describe women—that men do not un- 
derstand women and prove it by their writ- 


| T is rather common to hear or read that 


ings. I have wondered whether the failure 
of women describing women might not be 
more easily proved. In this last class of 
failures, some are very conspicuous. For 
example, in Mrs. S. P. Green’s “ Vesty of 
the Basins,” Vesty is a very shadowy and 
indistinct figure, while some of the men are 
strikingly human and alive. It is not diffi- 
cult to make a long list of men, beginning 
with Shakespeare, whose women are alto- 
gether womanly in the broadest sense of the 
word. Perhaps the inquiry is not worth an 
answer; we shall probably find after the 
minutest examination that some men and 
some women fail in attempts to portray fem- 
inine character; and that a few authors of 
each sex do more or less succeed. In the 
end we should have to dismiss the question 
of sex in an author facing the delicate task 
of producing a feminine character. 

It may be a sort of survival of the unfit, 
this insistence upon feminine women in fic- 
tion. We recognize in these days a large 
common mental and moral base in men and 
women. Did Shakespeare err in giving 


Lady Macbeth forceful qualities? Probably 
not. Certain it is that these qualities are 
found in women all about us. A friend of 
mine, a man of mature age, recently said to 
me: “I have been looking up my ancestry 
under difficulties. These difficulties, you 
will smile when I explain, are peculiar. It 
is easy enough to trace out the line of my 
fathers, but until the last generation they 
amounted to but little; and my difficulty is 
to trace the families of my mother and my 
grandmother. Whatever strength the tribe 
possesses came to us through these two 
women.” Any reader, thinking over a list 
of friends and acquaintances, will recall to 
mind many women of such strength of 
character as to suggest the old farmer’s 
epigram, “The gray mare is the better 
horse.” 

The current work of fiction makes much 
of “‘interiors’”’ and other details. Sometimes 
the whole value is only a whiff of local fra- 
grance from some neglected and unfre- 
quented spot; such is the value of “ Vesty 
of the Basins.” Character is so high an art 
that it is hardly attempted by the crowd of 
novelists. At all events, it is so out of 
fashion—if it ever was in fashion—that one 
may doubt whether we should be able to tell 
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the men and women apart if they were all 
dressed alike. Add to dress, certain con- 
ventional terms of speech and habits of ac- 
tion and feeling, and we shall have the made- 
up girl or woman of romance. 

It is interesting to observe that our novel- 
ist’s woman is apt to be visible only at some 
special point of her life. If she is really 
photographed as an individual, she is taken 
at sweet sixteen or she is amatronly mother 
or one of two or three types of more or less 
ripened spinster. For each situation there 
is a sort of composite picture—of a human 
creature, not necessarily a woman. How 
large a place conventionalities, as purely 
symbolic as the sign 4, fill in these “ char- 
acters,” we cannot easily realize. It is pretty 
certain that any woman of the right age 
could fill the part; and it is probable that 
her brother could fill it if properly dressed, 
voiced, and environed. The subtle charm 
of a womanly personality may get into the 
part through the imagination of the reader. 
More commonly the author’s statement that 
his heroine is charming is taken at par. 

Our doubt may be expressed in two 
forms: Is this or that female character in a 
novel a woman, or only a human creature 
dressed and environed as a woman? Or: 
is this character an individual woman, or 
only a kind of composite person convention- 
ally tricked out for a common part, such as 
sweetheart, maiden aunt, or mother? What 
a strain on our admiration it might be to let 
the delightful sweetheart grow into a mother, 
or a mother-in-law! What a strain on the 
author’s genius to preserve the clear and 
bold lines of the girl’s character right 
on to the mother-in-law experience! . So far 
as I know only one novelist has really 
dared this adventure. “Marcia,” by Mr. 
Norris, enjoys the distinction among novels 
of the period of giving the reader the whole 
life of a woman. 

I am not going to say here that the result 
is a strikingly womanly woman. I am not 
quite sure that Marcia is a woman at all. 
My doubt just set down troubles my judg- 
ment for a good reason. Marcia is dressed 
for her part, more carefully dressed than is 
common. She behaves as a mother and a 
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mother-in-law in very conventional ways. 
Nor am I sure that in either of these parts, 
I recognize her as the Marcia who began 
life as a sweetheart. Mother and mother-in- 
law have a good deal in common, in life and 
in conventionality. But the mother of a 
married son is conventionally a creature 
somewhat acidulated and it is hard to have 
our young heroine turned sour in the same 
book. In each of the parts this Marcia 
successively plays she is dressed for the 
part as readers expect the part to be set 
forth. Is there only one Marcia? 

One may suggest that, in real life, we may 
observe like transformations of sweet girls 
into acidulated mothers-in-law. Yes, but 
more often we see nothing of the sort, and 
why is a popular convention of acidity in 
this relationship essential to the part? 
Marcia does, or the Marcias do, on the whole, 
confirm my doubts whether character making 
in currert fiction be not altogether an art of 
“making-up.” To be sure, any woman 
may feel that in a given situation she would 
say or do what this made-up creature says 
or does. But this proves toomuch. “ Any 
woman’s” husband might say the same thing 
in all relations possible to him; and “any 
woman”’ is not some one individual woman, 
the one new personality named Vesty or 
Marcia. We usually prove that the author 
is right by proving that his character is 
human, perhaps a woman. 

A legitimate interest attaches to this 
subject because the novelist of the period is 
very proud of his women, and looks down 
from a great height upon the “females” of 
Fenimore Cooper. But if these new women 
introduced to us in novels are not quite cer- 
tainly women at all, and if they are compos- 
ites and not individuals, we may be less 
pleased than we thought we were—being less 
enriched than we were alleged to have been 
by the addition of these lay figures to our 
society. These new ladies are better dressed 
than Cooper’s females, but they do not seem 
to have much individuality and their woman- 
liness is reduced to the rigid necessities of 
nature architecturally glorified by gowns and 
hats, sentimentally bodied forth by courtship 
and engagements. 
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A TURKISH STORY. 


BY LEOPOLD VON SACHER-MASOCH., 


TRANSLATED FOR “ 


IFE staked for the czar is well 
enough ina song but would it serve 
the czar for all his soldiers to lay 

down their life forhim? Is it not better for 
them to protect their life for him? It is the 
.living who win victories and not the dead. 
Is it not therefore wiser and more patriotic 
to remain alive in war than to die in battle ?”’ 

So thought Monderisch, the son of Abra- 
ham Edelstein from Kamienez, in Podolski, 
Russia, as he went to the Turkish War. He 
seemed to be no hero, and yet he decidedly 
was nocoward. If it was a matter of rescu- 
ing people from a fire or a deluge he never 
stopped to consider himself. 

In a campaign he observed the regulation 
commands and the instructions of his supe- 
riors perhaps too exactly. It being consid- 
ered by him a duty to avail himself in bat- 
tle of all the advantage the ground offered 
and to protect himself as much as possible 
from the hostile bullets, he often protected 
himself so well that neither the enemy saw 
him nor he theenemy,. It had been enjoined 
upon him to stand or to march when in the 
ranks directly behind the man preceding 
him, not a hair’s breadth to the right or left. 
About this too, he was almost too finical. 
He made very sure that he did not project 
out on either side beyond his comrade and 
in this way felt the safer, since every bullet 
flying toward him would first have to en- 
counter the man ahead of him. 

For some time past the army had remained 
before the enemy at Lom almost inactive. 
There were only out-guard skirmishes and no 
cavalry encounters. Monderisch found this 
kind of warfare very tolerable. ‘We have 
a good general,” he was accustomed to say 
to his comrades around the camp-fire, “‘ and 
if the Turks have one equally good, we never 
will come to a battle.” 

To his superior, a fool-hardy officer ever 
since the bloody battle with the Tscherkas- 
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sians, all this was not so pleasing, because the 
Turks had much better muskets and could 
shoot down the Russians from a distance that 
the bullets of the Russians could not span. 

One day, at recall, Colonel Bakschiroff 
announced that he had determined to put an 
end to this state of affairs and to furnish his 
soldiers with Turkish weapons. “ But how ?” 
asked the officers in astonishment. 

“‘ Very simply,” said the colonel; “every 
soldier who brings me a Turkish musket and 
pouch of ammunition, I will give five rubles.” 
Bakschiroff was able to do it. His father 
had left him considerable means and his 
wife was the daughter of a millionaire. 

The soldiers nudged each other with their 
elbows, and once in bivouac again, each one 
speculated on how best he could supply him- 
self with a Turkish musket, all coming to 
the conclusion that this would be a lucrative 
but at the same time dangerous undertaking. 

Monderisch more than all the others pon- 
dered this question. The musket to him 
seemed a secondary matter, but the five 
rubles! Ten muskets, fifty rubles; a hun- 
dred muskets, five hundred rubles, a small 
fortune. With that one could get a start, 
set up in business. He dreamed on, and 
above the musket and its five rubles there 
now appeared a furred jacket. What a win- 
ning picture, here on the hard-frozen earth, 
frost-pierced with a thousand needles, 
where snow spread itself like a thick blanket 
on every living thing and threatened to 
smother it. How comfortable, this jacket of 
red velvet trimmed and lined with silver 
gray ermine, so soft, so warm, and how 
pretty the young girl that wore it! 

Lewa Davidowitsch was her name, and 
there was only one fault to be found with her, 
namely, that she was the daughter of a rich 
cattle-trader in Kamienez Podolski. This 
cattle-trader was the evil star that lowered 
above Monderisch. 
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Monderisch also had been a tradesman, 
but a very small one, and every time he had 
passed Gerson Davidowitsch’s house, with 
his bundle and yardstick, Lewa had sat on the 
seat before the house, her hands thrust into 
the sleeves of her furred jacket, and smiled 
at him, for Monderisch was a large hand- 
some fellow, very popular with all the girls. 

At Puri in Poland the Jews hold a car- 
nival in memory of the beautiful and clever 
Esther. The masquerade on that occasion 
is of world-wide repute: The Ashasuerus 
represents King Kisimir of Poland, the pro- 
tector of the Jews; Esther his wife, the 
Jewess Esterka ; and Haman, the hetman of 
the Cossacks, Chmielnizki, the slayer of Pol- 
ish nobility and of the Jews. So at Puri, 
when the penniless Monderisch, availing 
himself of the masquerade festivities, in 
company with other young people, all attired 
as Cossacks, had presented himself, a second 
Romeo, at the home of the wealthy Davido- 
witsch, he had threatened the laughing and 
screaming girl with his ancient stonelock 
pistol, and Lewa had ransomed herself with 
a kiss. 

After that they loved each other ; they saw 
each other daily when he passed by with his 
bundle, and exchanged tender words in the 
protection and obscurity of the shady garden, 
whither Monderisch, like a favorite cat, 
scrambled over walls and hedges. 

At last his father, the worthy Abraham 
Silberstein, interviewed Wolf Veigelbaum, 
who, according to the opinion of the Talmud- 
ists, had effected on earth many marriages 
decreed in heaven, and who forthwith ap- 
proached the wealthy Davidowitsch with all 
the diplomacy of a Hebrew matchmaker. 
But Davidowitsch was not a man to be hood- 
winked. Very shortly and emphatically he 
made clear to the baffled agent that there 
was no use talking, because he never would 
give his daughter to a penniless wretch, es- 
pecially one who was not of noble birth. 
Indeed if only it were to one of the descend- 
ants of Levi or a scholar in the Talmud, but 
to him—never! 

Monderisch let his nose, which was never 
too short, droop lower than ever, but Lewa 
cheered him up. She would wait for him, 
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she vowed, until he should have earned a 
little property, even if it took him ten years. 
Gerson Davidowitsch therefore thought it 
better to put an end to the affair once for all. 
A few words, a few yet better flasks of old 
Tokay wine, gave him influence with the 
chief of police and several days later, amid 
much lamentation of the assembled Edel- 
steins, and their relations the Silbersteins, 
Goldbergs and Bernsteins of Kamienez, 
Podolski, Monderisch was sent off with a 
regiment to far distant Lithuania. 

Lewa meanwhile remained constant. 
Every week she wrote Monderisch a letter, 
which in point of orthography certainly left 
much to be desired, but not in point: of love, 
fidelity, andtenderness. She sent him every 
spare ruble and rejected all wooers that her 
father presented to her, till at last no match- 
maker in the whole province would risk hav- 
ing anything more to do with her. 

She wept and wept when war was declared 
and Monderisch marched with the regiment 
to the Danube country, but even then she 
held her head high. She sent her beloved 
an epistle which bade him be of good cour- 
age and with it a cabalistic amulet bear- 
ing the name of the patriarch and the angel, 
which should protect him from Turkish 
bullets. 

At the campfire all this passed through 
Monderisch’s mind and he asked himself 
time and again whether he should venture or 
not on the huge enterprise of taking a hun- 
dred muskets, for a hundred it would have 
to be, and finally he said: “Yes, my dear 
Monderisch, do it, but with precaution. 
David was a hero although he cut off only a 
piece of King Saul’s mantle. By caution 
and craftiness and not by strength—and 
does the weapon of a common Turkish soldier 
deserve better than the mantle of a king ?” 

With these thoughts he fell asleep. It 
seemed to him that a white hand surrounded 
by soft velvet and fur stroked his cheek, 
but it was only the snow that threw its flakes 
into his face. 

The next evening Monderisch had to go 
on the outguard. 

In the morning he presented himself to 
the colonel with his first Turkish musket 
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and his first well-filled ammunition pouch. 

“ How did you do it?” asked his aston- 
ished commander. 

“Do not ask me, my dear colonel,’’ Mon- 
derisch replied, “and I may bring more.” 

“ Here, your five rubles!” 

“If you please, colonel, keep them in 
charge for me until there are five hundred 
of them.” 

“What? You will bring a hundred mus- 
kets?” 

“T hope to, colonel.” 

* Next. morning Monderisch brought in 
three muskets all at once. “I could not 
carry more,” he said, “or I would have 
brought still more.” 

And so it went on. Every night Mon- 
derisch vanished, and every morning he 
brought at least one musket, but as a rule 
more thanoneand the corresponding pouches 
full of ammunition, so that the colonel was 
enabled to arm the soldiers that guarded 
the outposts with these long-ranged muskets 
and thereby to keep the Turks more and 
more at a respectful distance. 

When the number of muskets reached a 
hundred, Monderisch requested the colonel 
to pay him half the sum. 

“Why just half?” asked Bakschiroff. 

‘“ That is a secret of the trade,” answered 
Monderisch. 

The colonel gave him the two hundred 
and fifty rubles, immediately thereafter send- 
ing Corporal Wisnoski, a cunning Little- 
Russian, to watch him. 

A few days later the corporal brought in- 
formation which only made the colonel the 
more curious and prompted him soon to take 
Monderisch sharply to account. 

“Do you really kill one or more Turks 
every time?” he began. 

‘“‘ No, colonel, I have not killed one.” 

“Good, that you are telling the truth,” 
continued the colonel; “who then is the 
man that furnishes you with the weapons?” 

Monderisch was silent a moment, then a 
sickly smile broke over his face. “Since you 
know the secret, colonel, I may as well tell 
you the whole story.” 

“ Proceed |” 

“ When with beating heart I started out 
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that first night to get possession of a mus- 
ket,” Monderisch began, “I prayed that 
God would permit me to find a Turk who 
was sleeping. But God did much better 
than that. Suddenly a Turk stood up before 
me and took aim, and I—I aimed at him— 
then at the same instant we both spoke the 
name of God in Hebrew, and we both low- 
ered our weapons of murder. ‘Are you a 
Jew?’ the Turk asked me. ‘ Yes,’ I said, 
‘and you?’—‘ I too am of the race of Abra- 
ham.’ Now you see, colonel, when two 
Jews meet, what could they talk about if not 
business? Said I to Schalmon Zewi, the 
Turkish Jew: ‘Would you like to do a good 
stroke of business ?’—‘ Why not?’ said he. 
‘How can you ask that?’ Well, I told him 
that our colonel had offered us five rubles 
for every Turkish musket and that if he 
wished to share the sum with me he had 
only to furnish me with a hundred muskets 
and as mayy pouches full of ammunition. 
Schalmon is a good Jew, and has faithfully 
furnished at the risk of his life the wares I 
have at the risk of my life obtained from 
him, and finally I have paid him the two 
hundred and fifty rubles which he earned 
in the splendid business, and for which 
heaven will bless the colonel and his gracious 
wife and his dear children.” 

“Do you know, Monderisch,” said the 
colonel after he had recovered a little from 
his astonishment, “that you are a provoking 
fellow, but you have courage, too, otherwise 
you would not have ventured beyond the 
Turkish lines. What has induced you so 
often to risk your life—only the five rubles ?”’ 

“Only love, colonel!” 

‘So, along with the comedy there is a ro- 
mance! Let us have it.” 

Monderish explained to him, and when 
he had finished Bakschiroff laughed and 
said, 

“You are an out and out brave lad. When 
the war comes to an end, if we are both 
alive, apply to me.” 


Plevna had fallen with great slaughter. 
The Russian columns were on the way to 
Constantinople. Then an armistice was 
agreed on and victory soon followed. 
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It was several days thereafter in the bar- 
rack hospital at Sofia that Monderisch pre- 
sented himself to Colonel Bakschiroff. The 
colonel had been shot through the arm and 
Monderisch limped on his left foot. 

‘“‘T am an invalid,” he said beaming with 
joy, “‘that is the principal thing. For the 
rest I will not need that leg any more as I 
used to. No more shall I carry bundles of 
rifles about, but I shall conduct a little store 
in Kamienez, Podolski.” 

“ You need not do that,” replied the col- 
onel, good naturedly, “you may have the 
tavern and mill on my property at Human.” 

“« Are you in earnest, colonel?” 

‘“‘ Entirely in earnest.” 

Monderish threw himself at his benefac- 
tor’s feet and kissed his hand. 

It was a great day in Kamienez, Podolski, 
when Monderisch Edelstein in a spick-and- 
span-new Britzska drawn by three spirited 
horses, made his appearance there, still in 
uniform with the sergeant’s decoration, the 
war medallion on his breast. He was re- 
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ceived with ringing cheers by the assembled 


Edelsteins, Silbersteins, and _ Bernsteins. 
Half Kamienez accompanied him as he 
and his father rode to the house of rich 
Gerson Davidowitsch to ask for Lewa’s hand 
in marriage. 

Scarcely had the carriage stopped when the 
poor girl, weeping and laughing at the same 
moment, came to meet him, and as soon as 
Monderisch, not without difficulty, alighted 
from the carriage Lewa clung about his neck. 

There was little need for further diplo- 
macy. After Lewa had greeted Monderisch 
as her lover before half of Kamienez, it 
would not do for Gerson to say no. His 
last scruple vanished before the tavern and 
mill, and the story of the hundred muskets 
was the cap-sheaf that overwhelmed him 
with admiration for his future son-in-law. 

“ He is a genius,” Davidowitsch said con- 
fidentially to his best friends; “‘in war, where 
every one else thinks only of shooting, he 
has gone into business, and what a wonder- 
ful business! A veritable Rothschild ! ” 


WOMEN AMONG THE EARLY GERMANS. 


BY LOUISE PROSSER BATES. 


THIRD ARTICLE, 


r | “HE art of spinning, weaving, and 
coloring reached a high state of 
development among these German 

women. ‘The women who accompanied the 

Cimbrians, 200 B. C., were clothed in linen 

mantles, and from articles discovered in 

Denmark, the early home of the Cimbrians, 

dating back to about 300 B. C., we can get 

a pretty fair idea of the clothing they made 

and wore. These articles were a cap, two 

mantles made of square pieces of woolen 
cloth, with fringe on one side and frogs on 
the other, colored green, a woolen coat with 
sleeves of a stronger material than the rest 
of the garment, two pairs of trousers with 
stockings sewed fast to them and a place 
for a belt, leather sandals simply adorned, 
and nets for the hair. Women’s clothing 


was similar to that of the men, and abun- 


dant in quantity. In addition, they had 
garments made of the skins of animals 
killed by their husbands. The women wove 
linen, also, which was exported to Rome, and 
to them is attributed the introduction of 
linen for garments. 

Not to be married was deemed a great 
disgrace among the Germans, and the wed- 
ding day became the great “hoch-zeit ”’ of a 
German maiden’s life. In early times, when 
tribe was at war with tribe, it was customary 
for the warrior to steal the girl of his heart 
and carry her away, frequently never to be 
seen again by her family. In more peaceful 
times, the warrior bought a daughter of her 
father, paying for her a good round sum. 
This sum was given to the daughter and 
became her dowry. In later times custom 
changed again, and each father presented 
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his daughter with her dowry, and she be- 
came valuable as a wife in proportion to the 
dowry she possessed. If the maiden’s 
father were dead, she became just as abso- 
lutely the property of her next male relative, 
who disposed of her as he wished. In the 
Nibelungenlied, Kriemhild is under the 
guardianship of Gunther, her oldest brother. 
Siegfried does not purchase his bride with 
money, but with service done the noble 
Gunther. Kriemhild, too, is allowed a 
voice in the matter, an innovation intro- 
duced by Christianity. 

To the wedding all the members of the 
clan were invited, and the celebration was 
one of great joy and merriment. The hus- 
band presented his wife with a yoke of 
oxen, a caparisoned steed and armor. The 
armor was kept for her daughter-in-law, who 
in turn handed it down to the grandchil- 
dren, and thus it became an heir-loom in 
the family. The wife presented her husband 
_ with arms. There was probably a mock 
fight or chase for the possession of the 
bride, kept up even now ainong some of the 
German peasants, and commemorating the 
ancient form of marriage, accompanied by 
the shouts of the bridegroom’s friends and 
the wailing and lamenting of the bride’s. 

The bride wore her bridal linen, and a 
wreath of some symbolical plant. Her hair, 
which until now had been worn flowing over 
her shoulders in token of her maidenhood, 
was bound up, possibly a bunch of keys 
hung at her girdle in token of her office. 
Then she went to her new home. Three 
times she walked around the hearth with 
her husband, taking formal possession of it. 
Then she chopped up some wood in the 
yard, built a fire, salted the soup in the great 
kettle, and thus she became the mistress of 
the house. On the following morning she 
received from her husband the “ morgen- 
gabe,” morning gift, of personal property, 
which was hers as long as she lived. 

Established in her new home, she took 
up the duties she had laid down in her 
father’s house. If her husband were a pro- 
gressive man, the hearth had been moved 
from the center of the room to one side of 
‘it. At the right of the fire-place was a 


table or bench, at the left the washing 
place with water from outside. There were 
stalls outside for the cattle, and a raised 
platform where the beds stood, and where, 
as mistress, she could sit and spin and over- 
look the whole house. 

The Germans, like other rude tribes, were 
very fond of adornment, and no doubt the 
German woman began very early to adorn 
her home, even before there was a vestige 
of comfort in it. Not only were they ex- 
pert weavers, but they were skillful in 
braiding satchels, baskets, and mattings. 
They braided hair, both their own and that 
of horses, rushes, osier for the roofs of their 
houses and shields of their husbands, swamp 
grasses and strips of skins. This braiding 
was to German women what embroidery 
was among the Arabs. They used it for 
adornment. So characteristic was the work 
of German women that later it was copied 
in the carvings of their houses, decorations 
of metal vessels, and finally in stone sculp- 
tures. Rude tapestries early decorated their 
houses with trophies of the chase, and arms 
of the warrior. 

The Germans were fond of adorning their 
persons as well as their houses. The women 
wore necklaces, bracelets, rings, and charms 
or amulets of gold, silver, brass, or amber. 
They had buckles and clasps for their capes. 
They adorned their clothing with rude em- 
broidery. The men, at least, and possibly 
the women, colored their hair red, and 
Pliny speaks of a hair dye much used at 
Rome, which was imported from Germany. 

In personal appearance the German 
women resembled their husbands, seeming, 
as Tacitus remarks, to belong all to the 
same family. They were nearly seven feet 
tall, with fair skins, ruddy cheeks, bright 
blue or keen gray eyes, and long fair hair 
upon which they bestowed the greatest care. 
So tall were the Germans that Sidonius Ap- 
pollinaris, a Latin poet, plaintively relates 
that “ being in Gaul, and finding the people 
so tall, it was impossible for him to address 
verses of six feet to patrons who were seven 
feet high.” 

In maidenhood, the hair of a maiden was 
allowed to flow freely over her shoulders; 
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not until her wedding day could it be bound 
up. Girls “in their hair’? meant the same 
as “girls in their teens’ with us. Married 
women could braid and pin up their hair 
and adorn it with garlands. Long hair was 
a mark of the free woman. Anyone who 
should cut it off was punished with death. 
Heavy fines were imposed upon one who 
should disarrange a woman’s coiffure or 
“obbo” so that it came down, or upon one 
who should touch a maiden’s braids. Women 
sometimes took oaths by placing their hands 
upon their braids of hair. German law pro- 
hibited familiarities of any sort, between 
men and women. The dress of a woman left 
her neck and arms bare. A heavy fine was 
imposed upon anyone who should touch her 
hand, or her arm below the elbow, still 
heavier if he touched the upper arm, and 
heaviest of all if he touched her neck. 

The characteristic virtue of the early Ger- 
man women mentioned by Tacitus was 
chastity. Their gods and heroes were stern 
and rough but pure. Their religion was 
neither sensual nor sensuous. Young men 
and women brought up in a rugged and stern 
piety associated together innocently and 
frankly. Marriage was not to be thought of 
until both parties were fully mature, at least 
twenty years of age, and they were more 
highly esteemed if nearer thirty. The girl 
was disposed of entirely at her father’s will. 
Occasionally, as with Thusnelda, we find 
women asserting themselves and rebelling at 
the choice of their fathers, or making one of 
their own. Not until Christianity had given 
greater freedom to women did they exercise 
to any extent their own choice in marriage. 

The most severe punishment followed an 
adulterous woman. Men, however, were free 
from such penalties till the Christian religion 
had raised a standard of morality for them 
equal to that for women. The unchaste 
woman was entirely at the mercy of her 
husband. He could mutilate her by cutting 
off her hair, ears, and breasts, strip her of 
her clothing, drive her from his home, beat 
her till she fell dead from sheer exhaustion, 
drown her, or bury her in a swamp or mo- 
rass. If her husband did not inflict punish- 
ment upon her, the women of the tribe drove 
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her about, beating her until she fell down 
exhausted. In some tribes her home and 
all in it were burned to the ground. This 
custom occasionally worked harm to inno- 
cent persons, for in many tribes if a woman 
were so unfortunate as to become the moth- 
er of twins she was immediately branded as 
unchaste, the belief being that both children 
could not be legitimate. 

In several of the tribes the punishment 
for a young man who had betrayed a maiden 
was death, unless she chose to save him. 
She was placed between her lover and her 
own family, and commanded to choose be- 
tween them. If she chose her lover, his 
life was spared. If she chose her family, 
her lover was put to death. 

In a community with laws like this polyg- 
amy would be rare. Only occasionally in 
the case of rich princes do we find a plurality 
of wives. It is interesting to note, too, that 
the farther we trace back the history of the 
Aryan race, the more sure do we become 
that a single wife was the earliest custom. 
The hard, ceaseless struggle for existence 
rendered large families undesirable. 

The sturdy German woman with her 
violent, unrestrained temper would endure 
no rival in administering the affairs of her 
lord. To be sure she was his absolute 
possession, but she was his most valuable 
one. He might beat her as Siegfried did 
Kriemhild if she proved refractory, he 
might sell her, give her away or enslave 
her, yet loyalty to and respect for the 
capable mistress of his household would 
lead the warrior to respect her wishes. In 
addition to this the children of the first wife 
only were legitimate, and had rights of in- 
heritance, and a woman would hesitate to 
take the place of second wife under a law 
like this. Only legitimate children could 
minister to their dead parents and bring up 
their children to do so, and it was believed 
that the happiness of the hero in Valhalla 
depended much upon the ministration of 
his family left on earth. Sentiment and 
love had little to do with the management 
of the German family. Hard-headed com- 
mon sense and cold practicality were its 
characteristics. Yet many times there are 
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gleams of a deep and heartfelt devotion on 
the part of both husband and wife. 

Tacitus found traces of a custom which 
obtained in early times and is characteristic 
of early peoples. The children of the sister 
of a hero were regarded equally with his 
own. For was not his sister related to him 
by the nearest ties of blood, and his wife 
often was not related at all? It was many 
years before the full idea of parenthood and 
the full responsibility of fatherhood took 
possession of the German mind. When it 
did it gave us the grand hymns of Luther. 

Divorces were unusual among the Ger- 
mans and second marriages were rare. 
The woman laid her keys, the symbol of 
her household rule, on the breast of her hus- 
band and they went to the grave with him. 
The oldest son succeeded to his father’s 
place and his wife became the mistress of 
the household. The son was obliged to 
give his mother a home in his house and to 
support her so long as she lived. If her 
children were under age, she became their 
guardian, and cared for their inheritance. 

The laws of inheritance for men and 
women were by no means equal. A daughter 
had no part nor lot in the possessions of 
her father, though she had a right to a 
home in the house of his successor so long 
as she wished it. She was punished more 
severely than a man for the same offenses, 
but she received a larger indemnity for 
injury. She could be hanged, drowned, or 
burned alive, but she was rarely hanged. 
She was always a ward, either of her father, 
relative, or husband, never independent. If 
she had a soul above matrimony her only 
escape was to go into the service of a wise 
woman like Velleda, and learn the runes, 
incantations, songs, and magic arts which 
would make her a prophetess. 

Hospitality was a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Germans, but it is doubtful if 
at this time women took much part in it 
beyond furnishing an abundance of food. 
There were feast and festival days, when 
the gods and goddesses were worshiped. 
There must have been sheep shearing, and 
a sort of harvest festival when the reaping 
had been done. Our Christmastide is a 


lineal descendant of an old German festival 
where the tree was the center of attraction. 
There were wedding feasts and funeral 
feasts, in which the women mourned the 
dead. Funeral rites and ceremonies ac- 
companied with games, feasting, and sacri- 
fices were accorded women. They were 
also assigned an honorable place in the 
next world. “ Beautiful Valhalla, the future 
abode of heroes, overlooked a paradise 
destined for pious women and children.” 

The German woman of the Tacitean 
period, we find then, retaining her mag- 
nificent physique, her comradeship with her 
husband, her strong personal character, but 
adding to these domestic qualifications as 
well. That she retained her early character- 
istics was shown in 213 A. D. when Cara- 
calla, the Roman emperor, who was sup- 
posed to have been deprived of his mind, 
what little he had, by their magic songs, 
asked a company of German women, whose 
husbands had been conquered in a revolt 
against him, whether they preferred death 
or slavery. ‘They answered him by destroy- 
ing their children and then killing them- 
selves. 

The German woman of the Tacitean 
period was not only the comrade of her 
husband and his housekeeper, but priestess 
as well, It was she who trained the chil- 
dren to worship and venerate their ancestors 
and at the family hearth offered the simple 
sacrifices, cast the lots, and sang the incan- 
tations. Her chastity and loyalty to her 
husband could but elevate the family life, 
and render still stronger the ties of relation- 
ship. 

While she was chaste and loyal and 
necessarily simple in her habits of life, we 
must not attribute to her qualities that 
would belong to a like condition of things 
in our day. Her home would have been 
condemned by a modern sanitarian; her 
food was redolent of garlic and onion; her 


language emphatic, rough, and even coarse - 


to ears polite. Her temper was fierce and 
ungovernable. A jewel in the rough, she 
needed cutting, polishing and setting to 
bring out all the hidden possibilities of her 


nature. 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


THE LEGISLATIVE DEADLOCK. 

THERE has been a general belief that for 
two years the depression in business owed 
much of its severity to the uncertainties of 
legislation by the Fifty-third Congress; and 
these uncertainties lasted up to the 4th of 
March. Since that date business men have 
known the character and effect of new laws 
affecting manufacturing and finance; but 
another Congress has been elected and might 
be called together at any time and must con- 
vene in regular session on the first Monday 
of December. And, since the questions of 
finance and tariff are still party issues, the 
truce to uncertainty would seem to be too 
short for any practical use. As soon, how- 
ever, as we begin to look into the distribu- 
tion of power over legislation we discover 
that the truce must be an unusually long 


one. 
Briefly stated, the situation is such that 


no important legislation affecting money 
or tariff can be expected of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress. Those who hope for, and those 
who fear, changes in revenue or currency 
laws may wisely renounce expectations or ap- 
prehensions. All these questions have been 
adjourned until after the next presidential 
election; and fully three years must elapse 
before any important modification of exist- 
ing laws can take effect. The legislative 
power of the next Congress is so distributed 
that it cannot move in any partisan direc- 
tion. The House of Representatives is Re- 
publican by a large majority. The Senate 
is neither Republican nor Democratic, the 
Populists holding the balance of power in 
that body. Until the 4th of March, 1897, 
President Cleveland has the power to defeat 
by his veto any Republican bills. 

The situation is peculiar : the president is 
a Democrat; the House is Republican; no 
political bills can pass the Senate without 
the assent of the Populists. Each of the 
three parties practically holds the power of 
a veto in its hands. Noradical changes are 


possible until after the fourth of March, 1897 ; 
and, since the Fifty-fifth Congress will not 
regularly meet until December of that year 
and will hardly mature any laws before the 
following June, there is a clear stretch of 
three years during which all things must 
remain as they are. Itisavery unusual polit- 
ical condition, and in view of the difficulties 
surrounding currency and revenue laws, itis 
probably a happy condition. Existing laws 
have three years of fair trial before them; 
the business world will enjoy a Sabbatic rest 
from the fears aroused by agitation; the 
light will increase upon coinage and cur- 
rency problems ; the Fifty-fifth Congress will 
face its tasks under more favorable circum- 
stances. 

There will be no more waiting “to 
see what Congress will do.” The con- 
ditions of production and exchange are 
fixed and will not be modified by the next 
Congress. The business world needed just 
such a truce, and the voters of the country 
have probably shown wisdom by so dividing 
political power over commerce and money 
that it can work no mischief. The chances 
of beneficent legislation could not have been 
so large as to have the value of a certainty 
that there will be no harmful legislation for 
many months to come. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN THE 
SOUTH. 


One of the most notable and important 
phases of the progressive movement which 
characterizes the “New South” has been 
the late increase in the number of cotton 
mills and the southern output of manufac- 
tured cotton goods. In 1880 there were 
161 establishments manufacturing cotton 
goods in the southern states with an annual 
product valued at $16,356,598. In 18go, 
according to the Eleventh Census, the num- 
ber of cotton mills in the same states, 
chiefly North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, was 239, having an annual product 
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valued at $41,513,711. While but a small 
part of the manufacture of cotton goods is 
at present carried on in the southern states, 
their annual product representing in value 
about one seventh of that of the entire 
country, the rapid development of this 
manufacturing industry in the South during 
the ten years ending in 1890 shows unmis- 
takably that it has gained a strong foothold 
in the cotton growing region. For this 
period alone it will be observed that there 
was a gain of nearly fifty per cent in the 
number of cotton mills and an increase of 
154 per cent in the value of the annual out- 
put. Moreover it is a fact that the largest 
extensions and investments made in this 
textile industry during this decennial were 
those which took place in the southern 
states. 

These facts add materially to the signifi- 
cance of the recent movement on the part 
of New England cotton manufactures to 
make large investments in this industry in 
the southern field. The manufactured prod- 
uct of the southern mills has of late years 
been brought into close competition with 
that of the New England establishments 
which it has in many instances undersold, 
rendering at the same time fair profits. 

The reasons for this are apparent in the 
varying conditions which prevail in these 
two sections of the country. In the South 
there are the positive advantages to be 
gained from the location of mills in 
close proximity to the raw material, thus 
causing a saving in brokerage rates and 
transportation charges; the abundant and 
cheap coal supply; the moderate, indeed 
low, price of labor; and the appreciably 
small rate of taxation, together with favor- 
able climatic conditions which permit long 
working hours. On the other hand, New 
England has among others the important 
and far-reaching advantage of thoroughly 
skilled and experienced labor. This ac- 
counts for the fact that the production of 
the southern mills has thus far been con- 
fined, in the main, to the coarse grades of 
cotton goods. Whether or not it will be pos- 
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sible for the southern operatives to acquire 
that same skill speedily or whether the trained 
and well organized labor of the North can be 
induced to go South, is an open question. 

This single advantage, to say nothing of 
many others possessed by New England, 
would seem to indicate that while the manu- 
facture of coarse grades of cotton goods 
may be successfully carried on in the South 
and possibly to an unlimited extent, the 
probability is that the northern states will 
continue to enjoy a practical monopoly of 
the manufacture of the finer grades, besides 
retaining a large share in the production of 
those which are suited to the mills adjacent 
to the cotton fields. 

It was our pleasure not long since to 
discuss this question with the members of 
the legislative committee of Massachusetts 
en route to the cotton states for the purpose 
of investigating this industry. We were 
able to detect no apprehensive feeling on 
the part of the committee in view of the 
probable southward movement of New 
England manufactures. Great confidence 
was manifested in the ability of the New 
England manufacturers to hold their own 
in the production of the finer grades es- 
pecially, although it was conceded that a 
large amount of surplus capital might find 
its way into the southern field from New 
England for investment in this industry. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of 
the present movement, its trend is obviously 
in a southward direction. New and large 
cotton mills are being rapidly built in the 
South, while practically no new capital is 
seeking similar investment in New England. 
It is to be expected that this movement, 
however accelerating in force it may be at 
the present time, will work its changes 
gradually, thereby relieving labor inthe North 
of possible hardships and permitting capital 
to shift itself in accommodation to the situa- 
tion. To-day, more than three fourths of the 
entire cotton supply of the world is grown in 
the southern states, where in the future a 
very large part of the cotton manufacturing is 
undoubtedly destined to be carried on, 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF BISMARCK. 


office. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM II., OF GERMANY. 
telegrams, 50,000 letters and 115,000 postal cards. 


PRINCE BISMARCK, the great German statesman, finished his 
eightieth year April Ist. 
with extraordinary demonstrations. 
army and the people united to do honor to the venerable statesman. 
Eighty thousand persons assembled in the small village where 
Bismarck resides. 
the whole of Germany seems to have been hung round with chains 
of festive fires. 
by the refusal of the Reichstag to adopt resolutions of congratula- 
tion—by a vote of 163 to 146. The president of the Chamber, Von 
Levetzow, resigned, and Baron Buol-Berenberg was elected to that 
The adverse vote was intended as a rebuke to the policy of 
the emperor and the majority was made up of Centrists (Catholics), 
Radicals, and Poles. 
the leader of the Centrist party. Congratulations poured in upon 
Prince Bismarck for a week, and it is stated that he received 8,390 
The most striking fact in connection with this anni- 


The event was celebrated by all Germany 
The emperor and his sons, the 


There never were such general illuminations ; 


This immense demonstration was provoked partly 


The new president has for some years been 


versary is the proof it has given of the complete reconciliation of the young emperor and Bismarck. It 
is said also that the emperor has given orders that all important foreign questions shall be sent to Bismarck 


for his consideration and advice. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. ( Pa.) 

It is not unlikely that in the event of a new elec- 
tion the elements now in control will lose their 
power, since public sentiment 
throughout Germany is an- 
tagonistic to the slur cast 
upon the ex-chancellor. The 
enemies of Bismarck, how- 
ever, claim that he has never 
hesitated to keep up the 
fight upon his opponents, 
even after their deaths, and 
they profess to welcome him 
as an issue before the electors. 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

( Washington.) 

The decisive vote by which 
the German Reichstag re- 
fused to congratulate Prince 
Bismarck on his birthday is 
the sharpest rebuff that Em- 
peror William has yet re- 
ceived. Bismarck never was 
more popular than now, nor 
the emperor more unpopular, 
and the negative vote was intended as a blow at the 
emperor, who specially requested the adoption of 
the congratulatory resolutions. The speeches of 
the emperor, in which he refers to himself as the 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


“war lord,” and calls the Germans “my people” 
and “my army,” his prosecution of people and 
press for /ése majesté,and his assumption of superior- 
ity to the law and parliament 
have caused such widespread. 
indignation that the Social- 
ists, Catholics, and Poles are 
reinforced. 
New York Recorder. 
(N. ¥.) 

The impetuous grandson 
of old King William has at 
last made amends to the 
great statesman to whom the 
house of Hohenzollern is so 
deeply indebted. No royal 
potentate has in many a 
Nhys century paid greater honor to 
la subject than Kaiser Wil- 
helm has just bestowed on 
Bismarck. It was more than 
honor—it was homage; and 
there is every evidence that 
it was sincere. In referring 
to this historical episode, 
which is chronicled in our news dispatches, it will, 
of course, be understood that we refer only to the 
purely personal aspects of it. Bismarck is one of, 
the greatest of modern statesmen, but the system of 
government he has solidified in Germany is at war 
with the progress of the century, and must eventu- 
ally disappear. 
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The New York Post. (N. Y.) 

Thicker heads than the Germans have would be 
required not to perceive that their young war-lord is 
a man whose cerebral activity is pathological, and 
whose medieval notions and megalomania may 
percipitate a crisis any day. He sets up one 
chancellor and knocks down another as a man 
would change butlers, scolds the Reichstag like a lot 
of naughty boys, and is all the while in the deadly 
breach selling his life as dearly as possible. That 
sort of thing cannot long go on in an industrial 
and educated nation of the modern world. Some 
sort of political straight-jacket will sooner or later 


be clapped on the wild-eyed soldier. 


The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Ill.) 

It is incredible that a statesman who has had 
to do with the making of constitutions, whose most 
beneficent deeds have been concerned with questions 
affecting the domestic and industrial life of a 
nation, and who must surely feel a profound pride 
in the intellectual genius of his race, should speak 
truth for himself when he said that “the best point 
in my life is that I also have been a Prussian 
officer.” 

The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 
In every true German’s heart and on every true 


German’s lips there will be but the one fond wish 
that this great octogenarian who has done more for 
the Fatherland than Kaisers and conquerors to- 
gether, whose patriotic devotion to Germany’s 
welfare and the lofty attributes of whose character 
have idealized him to his countrymen, may live yet 
many a year to be looked up to even amid his retire- 
ment and the gathering shadows of his sunset as 
the ablest and grandest statesman of his nation and 
of his time. 
The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

Bismarck is one of the greatest lovers of Ger- 
many which the country has produced. Through 
this virtue he won the influence that he has always 
exercised over the hearts of the very people he was 
oppressing. They believed that all the burdens he 
helped to impose on them were imposed because of 
his love of country—as indeed they were. But if 
his greatest public virtues have proceeded from this 
patriotism, so have his worst vices. It is a narrow, 
blind and intolerant patriotism. He has shown 
himself wholly unable to appreciate the fact that 
the German people are the only real Germany. To 
an ideal Germany on the map and in his mind and 
to a medieval king he has been willing to sacrifice 
the liberties, the happiness, of the German people. 


PROFESSOR HENRY COPPEE, LL.D. 


Henry CopPee was born in 1820 and died March 21, 1895. At the time of his death he was acting 
president of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. He graduated at Yale in 1839 and at West Point in 
1845. He served in the Mexican War and was breveted captain for gallant service. He was professor of 
French at West Point for one year and of ethics for five years. He resigned from the army in 1855. Dr. 
Coppee was professor of English literature in the University of Pennsylvania from 1855 to 1866 and in 
the latter’year became president of Lehigh University. He resigned in 1875, becoming professor of Eng- 
lish literature. He wasremarkably fertileas a writer. His first publication was “The Elements of Logic” 
(1857). This was followed by “The Elements of Rhetoric.” Other works published by him were “Grant 
and His Campaigns,” “ Gallery of Famous Poets,” “Gallery of Distinguished Poetesses ” ; a compilation of 
“ Songs of Praise in the Christian Centuries ”; “English Literature Considered as an Interpreter of English 
History.” He was the editor of the American edition of the Comte de Paris’ “Guerre Civile en Amer- 
ique,” and author of “ History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab-Moors.” From 1874 he was a regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) and educator and an author. Professor Coppee’s 

By the death of Henry Coppee, acting president latest literary work was his “ Life of General George 

of Lehigh University, Pennsylvania loses a dis- H. Thomas,” the great Virginia soldier whose sword 
tinguished citizen, who has been active as a soldier was drawn to preserve the Union. 


NEW ANTI-LOTTERY LAW. 


Tue Anti-Lottery law of 1890 excluded from the United States mails all lottery correspondence and 
printed matter. The new law which was enacted during the closing period of the Fifty-third Congress 
makes this prohibition more effective. It adds a new terror to this form of gambling by attaching penalties 
to transporting lottery tickets and advertisements from one state into another or from foreign countries 
unto the United States. 


The Journal. (Chicago, Jil.) from the United States, they will now have to carry 


If the Honduras Lottery Company or the Mexi- their cause to the Supreme Court and get a final 
can lotteries expect to suck any more sustenance ruling on their claim that the privileges of the Inter- 
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national Postal Union give them the right to flood 
the country with lottery circulars from a foreign 
office, in spite of the fact that this is prohibited to 
residents of the country. But the chances of success 
for so feeble a claim are so remote that it is doubt- 
ful if it will ever be advanced. 

The Republican. (Springfield, Mass.) 

If nothing more is accomplished by the new law 
than to make lottery swindling more expensive for 
the swindlers, it will amply justify itself, but much 
more good than this may be confidently expected of it. 
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the power to regulate interstate commerce will 
enable Congress to prohibit any express company, 
under severe penalties, from making itself partner 
and accomplice in a gambling enterprise. 
The Evening Wisconsin. (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

The lotteries have been crowded out of the 
country by hard fighting on the part of those who 
realize the extent of the evil of gambling. Millions 
of dollars have thus been drained from among the 
poor people of the United States by the lottery 
companies to go into the coffers of the managers of 


the lotteries. The new law places a barrier across 
the last avenue of attack, and if the laws against 
lotteries are faithfully enforced the business of the 
lottery sharks will be over in the United States. 


The Times. (New York, N. Y.) 
It is to be hoped that this legislation will make 
the lottery business so difficult to manage and so 
risky for those engaged in it that it will die. If not, 


CHARLES FREDERICK WORTH. 


Tuts famous king of fashion was born in Lincolnshire, England, 
in 1825, and died in Paris, March 11, 1895. He was the son of a solici- 
tor. He was apprenticed toa printer; but he had so strong a dislike 
to soiling his fingers that the engagement lasted only seven months. 
He then entered a dry goods house and was employed to match samples. 
The dresses, cloaks, and bonnets bought in Paris by his employers 
interested him so much that he took up the study of French and in 
1846 obtained employment in Paris ina silk house. He turned his at- 
tention to designing dresses, and set up for himself in 1853. At the 
time of his death he employed 1,200 hands and was the leading dress- 
maker of the world. He had supplied every royal lady in the world 
except Queen Victoria and his output was from 6,000 to 7,000 dresses a 
year. He once madea dress containing one hundred yards of silk. 
One costume made for Empress Eugenie failed to match other por- 
tions of the attire and was “sacrificed” at $4,000. Another dress was 
valued at $6,000. American ladies were his best patrons after the fall 


CHARLES FREDERICK WORTH. of the empire. 


He supplied all the eminent actresses of the world 


with their costliest dresses, and reigned as a dictator of styles over the manufacturers. 


Boston Post. ( Mass.) 

In the death of Charles Frederick Worth there has 
passed away the absolute monarch of a realm wider 
than that of any other ruler on earth. The edicts 
framed in his cabinet in the Rue de la Paix were 
recognized as inviolable in every land where women 
wear clothes, and carried their authority to the ends 
of the world. His word made and unmade the out- 
ward aspect of the better and greater half of the hu- 
man race. Civilized woman in her external seeming 
was—and to-day is—what Worth has ordered that 
she shall be; 6r if not exactly that, as near it as she 
can approach. 

And this autocratic rule has been a long one. The 
throne of Worth was established under the Second 
Empire of France. He saw the empire rise, flourish, 
decay and crumble. He saw the republic born. 
Amid the vicissitudes of nations, he held his place 
supreme, uncontested, unshaken. And he fortified 
himself, not by temporizing or by concession, but by 


a truly autocratic and uncompromising despotism. 
Worth has no successor, as he has had no rival. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. (FPa.) 

It cannot of course be said of Worth, the Parisian 
man dressmaker, that his death will eclipse the gaiety 
of nations, but it may at least be said that his “cre- 
ations ” have given unfeigned pleasure and delight 
to thousands of women the world over, and that his 
sense of color and proportion gave him the right to 
be ranked as a true artist. There was an infinite va- 
riety about his work, and he was an efficient and 
faithful servant of society ina sphere which although 
it may be sneered at, certainly had its usefulness. 

New York Recorder. (N. Y.) 

We, of course, believe that Worth was in many 
ways a very great humbug—that there are scores of 
greater artists in the world of women’s fashions than 
he was; but he held his place to the last as the Bis- 
marck of petticoats and the gorgeous robes that 
cover them. 
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THE INCOME TAX ARGUMENT. 


THE constitutionality of the Income Tax law of the last Congress 
came before the U. S. Supreme Court on appeal and was ably and 
brilliantly argued by eminent lawyers on March 7 and following 
days. The most important oral argument for the government was 
made by Attorney General Olney, and the Hon. James C. Carter of 
New York. The argument against the constitutionality of the law 
was presented by ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont, Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate of New York, and others. The main questions debated 
were: (1.) The meaning of the words direct taxes in the constitution; 
(2.) The meaning and application of the term x«msform in the consti- 
tution. It was claimed by Messrs. Choate and Edmunds that an 
income tax has always been understood to be a direct tax and 
\ “an~ therefore each state should contribute to it according to population. 
HON. RICHARD OLNEY, ATTORNEY GENERAL, It was also argued that the exemptions granted by the law violate 
the requirements intended by the word uniform. Messrs. Olney and Carter replied: (1.) That the 
Supreme Court had already decided that an income tax is not a direct tax, and (2.) that uniformity is im- 
possible, that exemptions are found in all revenue laws, and that those of the Income Tax law are founded 
on good reasons. Several more technical questions were raised in the briefs filed with the court and were 
argued. (1.) That the law provides for inquisitorial methods of ascertaining the amount of tax to be 
paid by persons. (2.) That the law taxes the agencies of state governments by taxing income from their 
bonds. (3.) That the law forbids resort to the courts to avoid payment of the tax, thus depriving citizens 
of the protection of the courts. The right of the Supreme Court to interpret the grant of power to 
Congress by the constitution—especially the power of taxation—provoked a very animated controversy. 
Mr. Carter threatened the court with destruction by 70,000,000 people, and Mr. Choate pointed out the 
revolutionary character of such a threat. 

Mr. Olney intimated that some of the objections made to the Income Tax imply only that parts are 
defective. The tax on state and municipal bonds might be declared invalid without affecting the law as a 
whole. Noland tax was levied by the law. Personal property only was taxed. The word uniform in the 
constitution means only that a tax must be the same in all states. Classes being formed, the members of 
those classes must all be taxed alike. Corporations were popularly regarded with disfavor and therefore 
Congress taxes them more than it taxes private persons. Congress is the sole judge of the propriety of 
this discrimination against a class. The bringing of this matter into the courts is an attempt to induce 
the judicial power to supplant Congress in levying taxes. A fair view of the whole argument may be had 
from a summary of the pleadings of Mr. Choate and Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Choate deplored the communistic tendency of the tax whose defense is that only rich people 
have to pay it. He also said that it was an assault upon the four states of New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, which would pay four fifths of the whole tax, though having less than one 
fourth of the votes in the House of Representatives, where tax 
laws must originate. The constitution divides taxes into direct taxes 
and duties, imposts and excises, which three may be called indirect 
taxes. Direct taxes must be levied according to population, ac- 
cording to the census. Indirect taxes, which are taxes upon com- 
modities or occupations, must be levied with uniformity. He held 
that a tax upon real estate or upon personal property or upon the 
proceeds of them must be a direct tax. The present income tax 
was unconstitutional because it levied direct taxes—that is, taxes 
upon the proceeds of real and personal property without regard to 
the census. The makers of the constitution agreed upon the 
two systems—the uniform indirect tax and the direct tax by ap- 
portionment. The rich seaboard states gave up to the Union the 
right to levy customs duties and to regulate interstate commerce, 
their chief sources of revenue. In return for this the smaller states HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 
agreed to the inequality of the apportionment system of direct taxation. Now the weaker states were 
trying to repudiate the bargain. This principle of direct taxation according to representation was the 
only thing that was affirmed twice in the constitution. Mr. Choate took up former decisions of the 
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Supreme Court upon income taxes, and asserted that these points against such taxes had never been 
before the Supreme Court. In all other cases the law had been attacked upon different grounds, and 
therefore the court could decide for him without reversing itself. 

He asserted that under this law taxes were not laid uniformly, but with scandalous exemptions. Four 
thousand dollars, the income exempted, was, he said, the interest upon $133,000 at 3 per cent. This was 
luxury, and $1,000 was the highest possible just exemption. The exemption of ‘individual incomes of 
$4,000 and the taxing of corporation incomes of the same amount was a further violation of the principle 
of uniformity. He objected to the exemption of rich church and college corporations and mutual 
associations, which go free on the plea that they are benevolent institutions. He could not see why 
citizens of Nebraska should be practically taxed to support Trinity Church or Harvard College. As for 
the mutual associations, their total deposits were near two thousand millions, and greater than the total 
deposits of the state and national banks. The Mutual Life, with $204,000,000 of accumulations, and the 
Equitable with $185,000,000, get out of $200,000 and $180,000 income tax annually. 

Mr. Carter began, “with the admitted truth that governments must exact very large sums from those 
who live under them, and the first principle which is laid down is that taxes must be laid according to the 
abilities of the people upon whom they are imposed.” This means not absolute equality but relative 
equality, assessing each man not according to what he has but according to what he can afford to spend. 








The Eight Judges of the United States Supreme Court who Decided the Income Tax Case. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 
JUSTICE WHITE, JUSTICE BROWN, JUSTICE SHIRAS. 
JUSTICE GRAY. JUSTICE FIELD, JUSTICE HARLAN, JUSTICE BREWER, 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington, D. C. 

He claimed that the Income Tax is an attempt to equalize the burden of taxation; that the rich have 
paid only 2 per cent of national taxes while receiving 50 per cent of the annual income [he offered no 
proof of these very important statements]. His next endeavor was to prove that the income tax was not 
a direct tax. He insisted that the Supreme Court had settled that question long ago. It had come up in 
the early days of the Republic, when there were several of the justices of the Supreme Court who had 
been members of the Constitutional Convention. The decision that it was not a direct tax had been 
made then on good grounds and had been maintained in four decisions since. 

Taking up the question of uniformity, Mr. Carter said that “uniform” had no reference to classes; that 
the makers of the constitution were not providing against such absurdities as that a Congress might some 
day make a class of red-headed or bald-headed people and tax them, but they were simply guarding 
against any assessing of one state and excluding other states. He took up the exceptions one by one. 
Reasons of public policy moved to the exemption of all incomes under $4,000, of savings banks, of 
building and loan associations. The exempted mutual associations were not organized for profit. 

He admitted that the law, while exempting individual incomes under $4,000, taxed corporation 
incomes under that amount. He pointed out that in corporations the stockholders usually held official 
positions and drew salaries, and that these salaries were charged in as part of the running expenses and 
so got exemption. 
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The decision of the court was announced April 8. Chief Justice Fuller read the opinion agreed upon 
by five of the eight judges who heard the argument, Justice Jackson being absent on account of ill- 
ness. The chief justice announced that the court was equally divided upon the constitutionality of the 
law as a whole; that a majority of the court agreed that two parts of the law are unconstitutional. (1.) 
The taxing of rents or other gains accruing from real estate, such tax being in the nature of a direct tax; 
(2.) the taxing of interest upon state, county and municipal bonds, such tax being a tax upon the states. 
Justice Field read an opinion that the whole law is unconstitutional; and Justice White an opinion in 
favor of the constitutionality of the whole law; while Justice Harlan announced his belief that the tax 
on rents is constitutional while the tax on bonds is not. The effect of the decision is to exempt incomes 
from real estate and from state, county, and city bonds. 


(Dem.) The Picayune. ( New Orleans, La.) 
The income tax is being resisted by some of the 
parties who would have to pay it, while it was made 
a law to satisfy the popular demand that a special 
tax should be levied on rich men. The Supreme 
Court will take no other than constitutional ground 
in deciding this case, and will consider no objections 
based on policy or prejudice. It is very natural 
that the masses of the people should wish to make 
the wealthy classes pay all the taxes; but, even if it 
were justified by the federal constitution, the result 
would be wholly different from what would be 
popularly expected. The taxes might be all col- 
lected from the rich men, but they could get it all 
back by raising the rate of interest on the money 
they loan, by raising the rents of their real estate, 
by collecting heavier charges on the freights trans- 
ported on their railroads, in the prices of their 
manufactures and imports, and in a hundred other 
ways, so that the consumers, the masses of the 
people, would have to pay for it all. The con- 
sumers pay all the taxes under any circumstances. 
(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 
The theory of government on which Senator 
Edmunds bases his objections to the income tax 
belongs to the eighteenth rather than to the end of 
the nineteenth century. “It becomes an interesting 
subject of speculation,” he says, “as to how long 
the government can last which allows those who 
pay nothing to tax their fellow-citizens. This is the 
theory that owners of property must not be subject 
to any government except a government of, for, and 
by property. The power to tax of course involves 
the entire power of government, and sovereignty 
resides only with those who exercise it. 
(Ind.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 
One of the oddest things in the income tax dis- 
cussion through which we have been passing during 
the last few months is the general acknowledgement 
of the power of the Supreme Court to alter nomen- 
clature—that is, to give one name to a thing when 
the dictionaries and popular usage give another, 
and on this change to base a decision seriously 
affecting property rights. The attention of the 
lawyers has been given so largely to the legal 
aspects of the case, that comparatively little at- 
tention has been paid to the liberties taken by the 
court with the language; and yet this is really a 
more serious matter than the amount of the tax, 
for if it can take one thing out of the purview of 
the constitution by giving it a new name, of course 


it can take another, and then what is the use of the 
constitution ? 
(Dem.) Louisville Courier-Journal. ( Ky.) 

The only question for the Supreme Court to 
decide is whether it will reverse numerous decisions 
already made or stand by the doctrine in virtue of 
which hundreds of millions of dollars were collected 
between 1861 and 1871. If an income tax is un- 
constitutional now it was unconstitutional then, and 
in the event that the law is overthrown we may 
expect a movement for the refunding of those taxes. 

(Rep.) Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Technicalities are confusing, but the one thing to 
keep in mind is that this country is not made up of 
classes. Legislation should be for all. This is the 
pure intention of the constitution. Taxation is to 
be levied equally and burdens must be shared alike 
by the individual. When a few men who have 
become prosperous are held up to the hatred of 
those who have not, this is anarchy, and when these 
men are robbed for the benefit of the others the 
teachings of anarchy are consummated. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The speech of Mr. Edmunds of Vermont before 
the Supreme Court was something more than the 
argument of a great constitutional lawyer. The 
voice of the patriot and of the prophet was heard 
by that tribunal. Standing on the same intellectual 
level as that of the judges whom he addressed, 
Mr. Edmunds reminded them that it is a question 
of national destiny which they have to decide; 
that they are the people’s bulwark against revolu- 
tion and anarchy. 

(/nd.) The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa. J 

A feature of the law, as it has been revised by the 
Supreme Court, is that by exempting certain classes 
of securities it makes all other classes less desirable, 
the discrimination being most marked and material. 
The owners of some kinds of bonds must pay a pen- 
alty for investing in them, and of other kinds pay 
nothing. As the law now stands it will properly be 
regarded as unjust, because unsustained in greater 
part, and, as to some of its leading features, wholly 
repudiated by the highest judicial authority. But 
discredited as it now stands, what is left of it is still 
law, an infamous survival of the demagogy, the So- 
cialism, the sectionalism of the last Congress, the 
most unstatesmanlike and un-American Congress 
that ever sat in the National Capitol. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
The failure of the Supreme Court to decide the 
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main question of constitutionality submitted to it 
was brought about by political considerations. It 
was not Democracy against Republicanism as 
before, but Populism and Clevelandism against 
Democracy, and the vote was four to four. 

Thank God, the voice of a Democrat was heard 
also! The Democrat was there in the person of 
Stephen J. Field; and the Democracy he represents, 
and has represented for thirty-two years on this same 
bench, is not the Democracy of Cleveland or Gresh- 
am, but the Democracy of the Constitution and of 
the Founders. 

(Rep.) The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

It was something very like a public duty to reach 

a conclusion. .If four believe a law entirely 
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unconstitutional, while four others believe that some 
parts of it are unconstitutional, it would seem that 
any body of eight men might conclude that the act 
as a whole ought to be set aside as an improper ex- 
ercise of legislative power. To leave parts of it in 
force, breeding lawsuits by the hundred thousand, 
only because the eight men would not decide either 
way, was not a performance worthy of trained intel- 
lects. It is admitted, moreover, that several of the 
four justices who voted to sustain the act neverthe- 
less believed it unconstitutional, but set aside their 
own convictions for no better reason than that the 
Court many years ago held that a different act, en- 
acted under entirely different conditions, was con- 
stitutional. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION ON PATENT LAW. 
THE U.S. Supreme Court has decided that a patent expires in the United States the moment it 
expires in any other country. The Bates Refrigerator Company had a seventeen-year patent in England, 


a fourteen-year patent in the United States and a five-year patent in Canada. 
Canadian patent, having expired, terminates the life of the one issued in the United States. 


The court ruled that the 
This 


decision ends the life of several important patents, including the Blake transmitter owned by the Bell 
Telephone Company and the patent on incandescent lamps. 


The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, Ill.) 

The decision is, perhaps, the most important that 
ever has been made concerning the duration of 
patent rights. Its effect will not be destructive of 
the Edison and Bell companies, but it gives chance 
and hope of competition with them by rival com- 
panies that henceforth will be free to use instru- 
ments and processes hitherto monopolized by a mis- 
interpretation of the patent laws. 

The Electrical Review. (New York, N.Y.) 

The immediate results of this decision will, 
doubtless, be to boom the lamp and telephone busi- 
ness. The former is a clear field; the latter is 
obstructed by numerous detail patents owned by the 
Bell Telephone Company, or the Western Electric 


Company, which is much the same thing, and 
relating to the central office and small utility devices 
in the talking instruments. 

The Journal. (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

The decision of the Supreme Court is that 
patents in this country expire with the expiration of 
the same patent in any foreign country. This cuts 
off a plan engineered by several monopolies to hold 
their inventions as applications for as long a time as 
possible so as to have the patent extended beyond 
the legal time by the time it was so held. This 
holding back of applications was shown in some 
recent cases to have been by corrupt means. The 
decision releases many valuable patents and throws 
them on the markets. 


THE NEW ORLEANS AND COLORADO MOBS. 


DuRING the second week of March mob violence broke out at New Orleans, La., and at Walsenburg, 
Col. At New Orleans negroes had been brought in to do the work of striking stevedores. The latter 
mobbed the negroes and shot them down. The mob was suppressed by the state authorities. At Walsen- 
burg, five Italians suspected of murdering Abner Hixson, a temperance saloonkeeper, were held for trial 
and afterwards murdered by a mob, three on the way to the jail and two in their cells. The victims of 
the mob were believed to be unnaturalized and the outrage has led to diplomatic correspondence between 


Italy and the United States. 


Our government will probably be asked to compensate the families of such 


of the victims as may be found to have been subjects of the king of Italy. 


_(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. (Pa.) 

It isa mere begging of the real question at issue 
for southern newspapers to insist, as they are already 
doing, that race prejudice did not enter into the af- 
fair, and to point out that many colored laborers are 
regularly employed in New Orleans and other south- 
ern cities, along the water front and in the loading 


of vessels, and that white men work amicably side 
by side with them all the year round. This can be 
admitted, but the fact remains that no sooner does 
an industrial dispute arise than race antagonism 
asserts itself and the trouble cannot be adjudicated 
by any tribunal authorized to deal with it and vested 
with power to enforce its decision. 
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(Dem.) The Boston Post. ( Mass.) 

When the Home Market Club in Boston feasted 
the leader of the mob which murdered the Italian 
prisoners in the New Orleans jail, and listened with- 
out disapproval to some rather impertinent talk from 
him, they approved the spirit which has now broken 
out again in the shooting of negro “screwmen” by a 
mob in that city. 

This disturbance is represented as in some sort a 
conflict of races. The colored men seem to be do- 
ing their share of the shooting, too. But the charac- 
ter of the affair resembles closely that of the murder- 
ous demonstration led by the man who poses as the 
head of the new Republican movement in Louisiana. 

“The mob were sober and acted with delibera- 
tion,” says a report of the attack upon the colored 
workmen. This is the way in which Mr. Parkinson’s 
mob went to work. They do these things in an 
eminently respectable and orderly manner in New 
Orleans. 

(ind.) The Republican. (Springfield, Mass.) 

The killing of Italians by a mob in Colorado 
brings up the same inevitable international compli- 
cation as the Mafia affair in New Orleans, four years 
ago, when some of the victims of Parkerson and his 
fellow-murderers were Italian subjects, and the Italian 
government made it an international matter, made 
certain demands upon the United States, and being 
dissatisfied with our position, suspended diplomatic 
relations with us. That incident was closed by a free 
gift of $25,000 from our government to the families 
of the slain Italians, on which the previous relations 
between the United States and Italy were restored. 
. - » Baron Fava, who is now, as then, minister 


from Italy, has so far contented himself with asking 
Governor McIntyre of Colorado to protect remaining 
Italian prisoners and miners, and to proceed against 
the murderers of those slain. 

(Rep.) The Times. (Kansas City, Mo.) 

The government to which the victim professed al- 
legiance may demand that diligent efforts be made to 
punish the perpetrators of the crime. Its represen- 
tatives may even insist that the trial be free from 
prejudice on the part of court or jury. But after 
these results are assured there is no more claim for 
indemnity against the government for the killing of 
an Italian under conditions that could not be pre- 
vented or avoided than there is for killing an Ameri- 
can citizen or an Indian or a Chinaman. This 
twaddle is simply brought forward as an excuse for 
assailing the constitution in its recognition of one of 
the fundamental principles of the government, and 
one which will endure as long as time and liberty 
last. 

(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

A Colorado mob is engaged in lynching Italians. 
A Louisiana mob is shooting down negroes. Col- 
orado and Louisiana are states sorely in need of civ- 
ilizing influences. Their governments are obviously 
lacking in character and in that determination to en- 
force law which alone can justify the existence of 
any government anywhere. 

(Dem.) The Picayune. (New Orleans, La.) 

Fortunately for the honor of the state, its power 
and its citizen soldiery have been equal to every de- 
mand of law and force, and, in the meantime, large 
numbers of the rioters have been recognized, identi- 
fied and lodged in jail, and peace and order 
have been pretty thoroughly established. 


SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 


THE father of Assyriology, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and only less distin- 
guished as a soldier and statesman, was born in Oxfordshire, Eng., in 1810. 
and died March 5, 1895. He won distinction in the Indian army, and con- 
ducted successfully delicate diplomatic negotiations in Afghanistan while 
still a young man. Later he superintended the British Museum exca- 
vations at Babylonand Nineveh. From 1855 to 1865, he served on the 
India Council and as British minister in Persia with the rank of major 
general. Inthe latter year he entered Parliament. His later years were 
given to archeological study, literature, and semi-public service of 
various kinds. He was called “the father of Assyriology,” having first 
deciphered the cuneiform inscriptions. The man who rendered this 
service to scholarship was, however, a man of action quite as much as a 
man of knowledge. His famous ride of seventy-two miles from 
Poonah to Panwell sixty-two years ago was made in three hours and 
seventeen minutes. It was characteristic of him that, four years after 
his famous ride, he was painfully and at the peril of his life spelling out cuneiform characters on the pol- 
ished face of a rock between three and four hundred feet from the ground. Supported by a ladder rest- 
ing on a narrow ledge, this daring young man slowly copied the inscriptions, unveiled the secret of the 
cuneiform characters, and gave a new historical science to the world. 





SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 
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WOMEN AS LAWMAKERS, 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

During the past three months we havekept an eye 
upon three particular women out west, the three 
who are members of the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado: Mrs. Frances Klock, Mrs. Clara Cressing- 
ham, and Mrs. Carrie Clyde Holly. Never until 
this year have women rendered service as members 
of a State Legislature; and it has been interesting 
to watch the career of these notable three, sitting as 
lawmakers in the Denver State House during the 
session. 

All of the three are women of pleasizig appearance 
and ripe age. All of them are wives; all of them, 
we believe, are happily married; and it is said that 
the husbands of all of them are preud of the emi- 
nence which they have won. Mrs. Holly is a native 
of New York, Mrs. Cressingham was born in 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. Klock’s birthplace was some- 
where in Massachusetts. We learn from a Denver 
contemporary that all of them are mothers. All of 
them are Republicans of very strong political sympa- 
thies. 

They were elected in last November, after the 
hottest political campaign ever known in Colorado, 
in an election which was an extraordinary triumph 
of Republicanism over Populism. They stumped 
the counties in which they were candidates ; they 
delivered electioneering speeches that made a deep 
impression; they overcame all their Populist and 
Democratic adversaries; and women voters as well 
as men voters marched in order to the polls and cast 
their ballots for them. As many as 70,000 of the 
women of Colorado voted at the November election, 
and it was largely through their influence that the 
political revolution in the state was accomplished. 
The women had campaign clubs in every county ; 
there were parades of women voters, and the liveliest 
rivalry between the contending parties to secure 
their votes. ‘he three women lawmakers did not 
slip into the Colorado Legislature ; they fought their 
way into it. Two months after election they took 
their places with the other representatives of the 
fifty-six counties of the Centennial State. 

Before referring to their labors during the session, 
it is proper to say that their demeanor throughout 
has been marked by the utmost propriety. They do 
not belong to the cranky or the overemotional kind 
of human beings; they are level-headed, self-pos- 
sessed, and not too self-assertive ; two of them, in- 
cluding the eldest of them, are possessed of a pretty 
strong will; and all three of them are well versed in 
the business of politics, possessing, likewise, all nec- 
essary knowledge of legislative law. Not one of 
them is half as skillful in political manipulation as 
the remarkable woman who, as 7he Sux correspond- 
ent at Denver recently said, is the “political boss” to 


whom they are faithful; but all of them know 
enough about business to carry it on advantageously. 
It has not appeared from the proceedings of the 
Legislature that any one of the three is gifted with 
the highest qualities of statesmanship ; but that can 
be said of the man members as well. It has not 
been made manifest during the session that any one 
of them is an orator of high rank ; but, indeed, we 
have few enough thunder and lightning man orators 
among us. We have not had the luck to read a 
passage of the best kind of eloquence in the reports 
of the speeches of the three women during the 
session, though we must say that upon one occasion, 
when a bill in the interest of women was under 
debate, Mrs. Carrie Clyde Holly, the member from 
Pueblo, delivered a speech superior to that of any 
of the men who took part in the debate. It gives 
us pleasure to say that, considering the freshness of 
the women in legislation, they performed satisfacto- 
rily enough their labors in the lower House of the 
Legislature of Colorado. 

It gives us pleasure also to say that, at nearly all 
times, the woman members were treated most 
courteously by the man members. At the opening 
of the session the women had the privilege of choos- 
ing their desks before the men were allowed to draw 
lots for their places ; and repeatedly they gained the 
right to the floor when men were desirous of securing 
it. For one of the women, who is of very low 
stature, and had to stand on tiptoe when addressing 
the House, in case she desired to be seen, a small 
platform was built by means of which she was 
raised to a level with her fellow members. The 
members were all attention, in the earlier part of the 
session, as soon as any one of the women rose to 
speak, and, in truth, the women enjoyed a good 
many privileges which were not granted to the other 
representatives. The first occasion on which there 
was anything like disrespect shown by any man 
toward any of the women was upon the day of the 
election of a United States Senator, when a rude 
man member thought fit to say that women would 
be in danger of suffering from retaliation if they 
went too far in assailing the character of candidates 
for the senatorship. On a number of other occa- 
sions there was a clash between the woman members 
and some of the ill-mannered man members. Yet, 
after all, it was but rarely that the man members 
forgot that, though they were Coloradians, they were 
at the same time Americans. It was after an 
episode in the Legislature that the Denver corre- 
spondent of Zhe Sux spoke in a discouraging manner. 
“It is evident to the most casual observer here,” 
he said, “that, since woman has become man’s. 
legislative equal, all romantic illusions concerning 
her have been dissipated, and she is regarded as. 
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indifferently as if she were but a man.” It is most 
regrettable that our correspondent felt himself im- 
pelled to make this remark. Mankind cannot afford 
to lose the lovely romance of womanhood, even for 
the sake of politics. 

The first service rendered by the woman members 
in the Colorado Legislature, after the election of a 
Speaker, in which they took part, was truly interest- 
ing. To them was assigned the duty of escorting 
Speaker Humphrey to the chair and introducing him 
to the House. They performed this duty excellently, 
and the speech of presentation by Mrs. Klock was at 
once neat and appropriate. Thereafter they shared 
in all the business that was brought up. They in- 
troduced bills; they joined in the debates, and they 
voted almost uniformly with their party as consistent 
Republicans. It soon became evident that they 
entertained positive opinions upon questions with 
which women are not ordinarily familiar, and one of 
them at least, in dealing with measures of an un- 
partisan kind, seemed sometimes to have a disposi- 
tion toward independent thought. They were atten- 
tive to the proceedings and alert in their ways. 
They got along well with each other. Their influ- 
ence was often sought for by the man members. 
“ The men,” said Representative Cressingham, “soon 
found out that we women would not enter into deals, 
or connive with them in playing caucus tricks.” 
This boastful claim was contradicted, at one time, 
by the wife of ex-Governor Waite, who said that 
more than one of the Colorado women would sell 
out for a package of chewing gum. But, while read- 
ing this accusation, it must be remembered that 
Waite was defeated last November, as a candidate 
for re-election as governor, by the woman voters of 
Colorado. 

We do not think the less of the woman members 
because they sometimes opposed bills of a very pre- 


tentious kind. When the author of an anti-liquor 
bill said its passage “would elevate humanity and 
raise the moral standard of the community,” both 
Mrs. Klock and Mrs. Cressingham voted against it. 
Mrs. Holly introduced a bill, which was supported 
by the other two woman representatives, for the 
protection of the young women of Colorado. She 
delivered a long speech in favor of it. When a man 
member made a sneering remark about it, the three 
women hissed at him. There was great excitement 
in the House. The further consideration of the 
bill had to be postponed ; but the woman representa- 
tives were not cast into despair on that account, 
and the bill was again brought up. The speeches 
of some of the man members upon it were unworthy 
of Coloradians. 

Another thing about the three woman representa- 
tives, may be deserving of notice. They were deter- 
mined to get their share of the spoils of office by 
securing places for their woman friends. They did 
not rest satisfied with the election of Mrs. A. J. 
Peavy to the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction, or with that of a woman to the office of 
reading clerk of the Senate, or with the success of 
Mrs. Cressingham, the secretary of the Republican 
caucus, in securing three fourths of the legislative 
clerkships for women. They were constantly on the 
lookout for appointments for their woman constitu- 
ents. It was surprising tosome of the feeble-minded 
man members how often they got what they wanted. 
But we say that even these things should not destroy 
the romance of womanhood. 

From first to last the woman members of the 
Colorado Legislature made a very respectable record, 
though not a particularly brilliant one. They were 
certainly as smart as the man members. 

It is an interesting experiment that has been made 
in Colorado for the first time in American history. 


DR. GILMAN ON NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION. 
Tue New York alumni of Johns Hopkins University gave a reception to President Daniel C. Gilman, 
March 29, at the Hotel Brunswick, New York City. Dr. Gilman delivered an address on “The 
Inside View of a University.” The most important statements of the distinguished educational leader 


are appended : 
Press Dispatches. (From New York.) 

A wonderful impulse, said Dr. Gilman, has been 
given to university work by the munificent gifts 
of individuals and by the appropriations of Legisla- 
tures, especially in the western states. Bold 
reforms have been instituted in one of the newest 
foundations, Cornell University, under the leader- 
ship of Andrew D. White, and in the oldest college, 
under the leadership of Charles W. Eliot. 

More potent than money or than leaders has been 
the progress of science, the effects of which are 
felt in every branch of learning. Philology, archz- 
ology, history, economics, psychology are all 


taught in these days by rigorous scientific methods. 
Investigation and inquiry are prosecuted in semi- 
naries, just as laboratory methods are dominant (in 
contrast with lecture methods) in physics, mechanics, 
electricity, chemistry, geology, pathology, physiology, 
and other subjects. 

With increased endowments the great improve- 
ments have been made in all kinds of educational 
apparatus and methods. Moreover, the care of the 
body receives an amount of attention quite unknown 
to the previous generation, and even if athletic ex- 
ercises are maintained with excessive zeal the most 
censorious observer must admit that better habits 
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of exercise, diet, and sleep are now more prevalent 
than before. 

In the colleges more or less freedom in choice of 
studies has supplanted the “one curriculum.” In 
the universities opportunities for advanced instruc- 
tion have been generously provided. Professional 
education in law, medicine, and theology proceeds 
by new and improved methods. Denominational 
and sectarian distinctions in collegiate work are 
evanescent though vigorous efforts are put forth for 
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the foundation of ecclesiastical universities, and the 
higher education has been promoted. Attention is 
given in increasing measure to the study of political 
and economic questions, and the zeal with which 
the young men of this country are devoting them- 
selves to researches in the domain of history shows 
a love of our political constitution and a desire to 
understand the problems of society, which in these 
days of bad legislation, obscure economics and 
entangled finance augurs well for the future. 


GENERAL ADAM BADEAU. 


ADAM BADEAU, military secretary of General Grant, was born in New York City, Dec. 29, 1831, and 
died at Ridgwood, N. J., March 20, 1895. He was educated at a boarding school in Tarrytown, N.Y. In 
1862, he volunteered in the military service of the United States and was assigned to the staff of Brig. 
Gen. Thomas W. Sherman. He was wounded in the assault on Port Hudson, May 27, 1863. In March, 
1864, he was appointed military secretary to Gen. U.S. Grant with the rank of lieutenant colonel. He remained 
on General Grant’s staff until March, 1869, when he retired from the army with the full rank of captain and 
the brevet rank of brigadier general. He afterwards held diplomatic positions. He wrote several 
works, among them “The Military History of Ulysses S. Grant” and “Grant in Peace.” 


Buffalo Express. (N. Y.) was Grant’s military secretary during the last years 

There were few men who enjoyed foralonger pe- of the war and up to the time when the general be- 

riod the confidence, friendship, and public and private came president. Then the choicest of appointments 
favors of Gen. Grant than did Adam Badeau. He were offered him to choose from. 


CHINA AND JAPAN NEGOTIATING A PEACE. 


THE two commissions for peace negotiations met in Simonieski, 
Japan, March 20. For China: Viceroy Li Hung Chang, Lo Fung 
Lo, Wee Ting Foo, and ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, of the 
United States. For Japan, Prime Minister Ito and Foreign Minister 
Mutsa. While the preliminary interviews were taking place, a Jap- 
anese student attempted to kill Li Hung Chang, shooting at him 
with a pistol in a street of Simonieski and inflicting a slight wound 
in the face. The Japanese government had till then refused an ar- 
mistice, but put at a great disadvantage by the mad act of the student, 
they granted an armistice of three weeks, between the northern 
armies, ending Apri] 2oth. It does not apply to the southern mili- 
tary operations. It is expected that the negotiations will effect a 
treaty of peace. The conditions demanded by Japan are said to be 
(1) The independence of Corea; (2) Cession by China of the island 
of Formosa and possibly other territory; (3) An indemnity of $400,- 
000,000 and occupation by the Japanese army of portions of the con- 
quered territory until the indemnity is paid which might be two or 
three years; (4) The complete opening of China to the commerce of 
the world. Li Hung Chang has fully recovered from his wound, and 
Japan has amply apologized for the crime, and sentenced the student 


VICEROY LI HUNG CHANG. to imprisonment for life at hard labor. 


The World. (New York, N. Y.) even to court processes for the arrest of any person 
The shooting of Li Hung Chang by a Japanese who may happen to be within its precincts. 


student is an outrage of so rare a kind that it must 
be followed by fit and conspicuous punishment. 
Under international law not only is an envoy safe in 
person and property, but his house is held to be the 
territory of his own country, and as such not subject 


An attack upon a peace envoy is additionally out- 
rageous because it violates a safe-conduct and disre-. 
gards the flag-of-truce principle, the sacredness of 
which itis absolutely essential to preserve inviolate 
if wars are ever to be brought to an end. 
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The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

Even supposing that the Chinese agree in a gen- 
eral way to a treaty based on the three-fold recog- 
nition of Corea’s independence, the surrender of 
territory and 
the payment of 
a money in- 
demnity, it 
would by no 
means neces- 
sarily follow 
that they would 
agree toan un- 
reasonable loss 
of territory or 
the payment of 
a ruinous sum 
of money. It 
may take 
weeks, perhaps 
months, to settle the details of a peace-treaty after 
the basis has been arrived at. 


The Evening Star. (Washington, D. C.) 
China’s position is soon defined. She wants peace; 
lots of it and quick. 





PRIME MINISTER ITO. 


The Examiner. (San Francisco, Cal.) 
The warlike skill and energy shown by Japan in 


the invasion of China has awakened the civilized 
powers to the fact that a new element is 
to be counted on in arranging the affairs of the 
Orient. The western powers can no longer give 
the law unchallenged to the eastern world. China as 
a great power is eliminated for the time being and 
Japan has stepped to the front as not only a 
resisting, but an aggressive, power. 
The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

The most unfortunate event for the cause of Ja- 
pan since the be- 
ginning of the war 
is the assault upon 
Li Hung Chang by 
a half-crazed fan- 
atic. Japan could 
have borne it bet- 
ter if one of her 
own leaders had 
been struck down 
by the assassin, as 
has happenedin so 
many other coun- y 
tries, than to have 
had this dastardly 
attack made upon 
a peace envoy 
from China. 





FOREIGN MINISTER MUTSA. 


THE WHIPPING-POST QUESTION IN THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


A PROPOSAL to re-establish the whipping-post as a mode of punishment is before the New York Legisla- 
ture and seems likely to be adopted. The bill empowers the courts to add flogging to the punishments 
now provided in the case of a male person convicted of a felony “consisting in or accompanied by the in- 
fliction of physical pain or suffering upon the person of another.” It will not pass in so comprehensive 
a form ; the senate judiciary committee recommends limiting the flogging to persons guilty of assaulting 
children under sixteen years of age. At present, flogging as a punishment exists only in Delaware and 


Maryland. 
The Democrat and Chronicle. (Rochester, N. Y.) 

The whipping-post bill was bad enough at its best. 
It has now been made ridiculous by an amendment 
exempting wife-beaters from its provisions. It pre- 
scribes flogging for a man who assaults a child under 
sixteen years of age or any woman except his own 
wife. The bill is in the hands of a committee, and 
it should never see daylight again. There may have 
been a design to kill it by making it as absurd and 
odious as possible. 

The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

A bill was recently offered in the Legislature to 
punish with whipping men who inflicted brutal 
physical ill-usage on others. It was generally com- 
mended as the most effective means of dealing with 
this class of people. A little humiliation and physical 
pain has been shown more effective in dealing with 
the cowards who do not hesitate to inflict pain than 


any other method of punishment yet devised. It is 
a punishment that fits the crime to perfection. 
The News. (Savannah, Ga.) 

There are, of course, arguments on both sides of 
the question, and those against flogging appeared to 
be the stronger when the whipping-post was abolished, 
but to many who make crime and criminals subjects 
of study they do not seem to be the stronger now. 
Many a boy would grow to be a bad man if he were 
not flogged, and there are men who would be bene- 
fited by a good flogging. 

The Free Press. (Detroit, Mich.) 

Is it not time to abandon this wretched sentimen- 
talism in favor of a practical view of the question, 
just as New York contemplates doing in respect to 
the whipping-post problem? When the assassins 
begin to take higher views as to the sanctity of 
human life the state can weil afford to do the same; 
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but while the present low estimate prevails on the 
part of the former the state can make no mistake 
in holding, so far as they are concerned, the same 
estimate. 

The Dispatch. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

This is no new plan of dealing with criminals 
under the civil as well as the military code. Many 
of the novels or works of fiction a century and a 
half ago contained references to the practice of 
flogging, and long since then flogging in the army 
and the navy was anordinary means of punishment. 
Its degrading character had an exceedingly bad effect 
upon the disposition of the victims of this barbarous 
method of inflicting punishment, and men were 
hardened rather than reformed by it. . . . It would 
be a reproach to our civilization if any state, es- 
pecially such a one as New York, should go back 
to the lash and the whipping-post. 

The Post. (Washington, D. C.) 

The creature who cruelly maltreats his wife or 
other female dependent is, in nine cases out of ten, 
a worthless vagabond, an habitual criminal and out- 
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law, for whom the prison or the workhouse has no 
terrors whatsoever. He will serve his term under 
circumstances of greater physical comfort than he is 
accustomed to at home, and then return to freedom 
to resume his hideous brutality without fear of, if 
not with actual relish for, the consequences. In our 
opinion flogging should be adopted everywhere as a 
penalty in such cases. The wretch who beats and 
maims his wife, mother, sister, daughter, should be 
made to feel the lash himself. It is the only thing 
he fears. 
The Constitution. (Atlanta, Ga.) 

Of the 2,200 convicts now on the penal rolls of 
Georgia, probably one half are in for offenses which 
would have better been condoned through the agency 
of the whipping-post than through the penitentiary. 
Still the fetich of “humanity” must be bowed to, 
and the greater inhumanity be perpetrated of taking 
away five years of a man’s life than giving him a 
good strapping and letting him go, with the injunc- 
tion that the application will be redoubled on his 
next appearance. 


REVOLUTIONARY FIGHTING IN CUBA. 


THERE are believed to be from 5,000 to 10,000 insurgents under arms in the eastern part of Cuba, and a 
score or two of small engagements between them and the Spanish troops have been reported in the last three 
weeks. The gravity of the case is proved by the measures Spain has taken against the insurrection. 
Four of the five provinces of Cuba have been put under martial law; reinforcements of the army in 
Cuba—7,000 to 9,000 men—have been ordered from Spain; and General Martinez de Campos, who sup- 
pressed a former rebellion in 1876 (after it had lasted seven years), and also suppressed the Carlist rebels 





in Spain, has been sent to take command in Cuba. 


tic and very active in devising and carrying out schemes to aid the insurgents. 
active in preventing the landing of recruits and supplies for the rebels. 
gunboat fired upon the American mail steamship 4//ianca, off the east shore of Cuba. 


The Cubans in the United States are very enthusias- 


The Spanish navy is very 
On the 8th of March a Spanish 
Our government 


demanded explanations, which had not been made on the 6th of April, a change of ministry in Spain 


being the supposed cause of the delay. 


The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The uprising in Cuba is apparently something 
more than a mere “riotous demonstration” as at 
first designated; and is approaching, if it has not 
already reached, the stage when it may be called a 
rebellion. 

The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The insurrection in Cuba is undoubtedly more 
serious than any reports have made it to be. Spain 
would not send her greatest general, Campos, with 
7,000 troops, if the trouble were not serious. 

The recent anti-Canadian demonsiration in New- 
foundland has evoked no response in this country. 
Not one single expression has been given out to 
intimate that we would take Newfoundland on any 
terms. It seems to be settled that we do not want 
Cuba. We do not want Hawaii. We do not want 
Samoa. Lastly, we do not want Newfoundland. 


The Constitution. 


(Atlanta, Ga.) 
Between 1834 and 1878 official statistics show 

that it has cost Spain for reinforcements sent to 

Cuba $200,000,000, and a like amount for property 


destroyed. In that period 8,000 Spanish officers 
have perished and 200,000 private soldiers—all 
killed in battle or through disease. More than 
13,000 Cubans have been killed in war and 43,000 
have been taken prisomers and executed. The 
natives are denied all civil, political and religious 
liberty. They are excluded from all positions of 
honor, trust and profit, and they are cruelly op- 
pressed and taxed to death. Naturally, Spain sus- 
pects that the Americans sympathize with the 
Cubans, and this explains her continual insults and 
outrages in dealing with our merchant vessels. We 
can never feel secure nor count on peace with 
Spain until Cuba is independent or under our flag. 
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THE COST OF MISSIONARY WORK. 


(Non-Sec.) Record of Christian Work, New York. 

THE following facts regarding the missionary activity of over twenty-one different denominations in the 
United States were furnished by the secretaries of the respective missionary societies of these denomina- 
tions to The Student Volunteer. In each case they are based on the summaries for the last ecclesiastical 
year: 
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Forty cents was all that the average church member in the United States could spare last year out of 
his abundance to send the gospel to the uttermost part of the earth! It took 7,862 church members to 
support one ordained foreign missionary last year! 


THE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP. 


THE objections to the use of a communion cup in the Lord’s Supper are pressed vigorously by some 
ministers and physicians, and the system of individual cups is evidently extending slowly. The leading 
religious papers are discussing the subject more than heretofore. Two arguments are made against the 
common cup: (1.) Liability to spread disease; (2.) the proprieties of social life require a change. To 
these arguments it is replied: (1.) There is no proof cf asingle case of contagion from the common cup; 
and (2.) a venerable usage of Christendom oug’.t not to give way to the changeful “proprieties” of 
social life. 


The Inquirer. (Philadelphia, Pa.) apostolic, historical, Reformed, cleanly, sanitary, 


The Consistory of the Heidelberg Reformed permissible, and commendable. It was permissible 


Church, at Nineteenth and Oxford Streets, recom- 
mended the adoption of the individual cups to the 
760 communicants who are called to meet to ratify 
or reject the innovation in May. This action was 
based upon a paper read by the pastor, who declared 
that the use of individual cups was scriptural, 


because the constitutional law of this church said 
each church should administer communion “in such 
manner” as they should think “most conducive to 
their spiritual edification.” He said that Christ and 
the apostles used the individual cups at the first 
sacrament, following the Jewish custom still prev- 
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alent at the Passover table. The use of one cup 
was a departure from the method adopted at the 
beginning. 

The American. (Baltimore, Md.) 

The movement for separate cups in the ad- 
ministration of communion is spreading, and if, as 
is claimed by certain physicians, there is danger of 
communicating disease by the plan now in vogue, it 
is backed by common sense, and will probably con- 
tinue to spread. The argument urged by some for 
the retention of the single cup, that the Lord will 
guard those who partake from the dangers of 
disease germs, is scarcely tenable. It presumes a 
direct interposition of the supernatural, which is 
contrary to general experience. 


Northwestern Christian Advocate. (Chicago, [il.) 
This paper gives opinions of ten Methodist 
bishops. We condense them as follows: 
Bishop Foster: “It is utterly repugnant to me.” 
Bishop Bowman: “I can’t see any reason for 
this proposition.” 


SUMMARY 
HOME. 
March 13. A consolidation of the Astor, Lenox, 
and Tilden libraries is effected in New York. 
March 14. The Illinois Supreme Court decides 
the eight-hour law unconstitutional. 


March 15. The United States government files a 
claim of $15,000,000 against the estate of the late 


Senator Leland Stanford. The United States 
demands of Spain an explanation of the firing on 
the Ad/ianca on the 8th. 

March 19. 200 negro emigrants sail for Liberia 
from Savannah, Ga. 

March 26. Michigan Supreme Court decides 
that a candidate’s name can appear but once on an 
official ballot. 

March 27. Governor Morton of New York signs an 
Act incorporating prominent citizens as “ Trustees 
of Scenic and Historic Places and Objects.” 

April 2. The governor of Missouri approves an 
Act of the Legislature making train robbery a 
capital offense. The people of Chicago by 50,000 
majority adopt a Civil Service system for all depart- 
ments of the city government. 

April 5. The Utah Constitutional Convention 
adopts woman suffrage. A combination of the 
leading plate glass factories made in Pittsburg. 

FOREIGN. 

March 6. The czar forbids the use of the knout 
in punishing peasants. 

March 10. The Spanish cruiser Reina Regente 
sunk near Gibraltar and her crew of 420 drowned. 

March 13. The body of Victor Hugo is deposited 
inthe Pantheon at Paris. 
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Bishop Andrews: “I disapprove of the individual 
communion cup.” 

Bishop Merrill: “The question of single com- 
munion cups has not yet impressed me as having 
any great importance in it.” 

Bishop Hurst: “I much poate the usual way of 
administering the communion.’ 

Bishop Fowler: “I do not believe in the indi- 
vidual cup.” 

Bishop Vincent: “I prefer the ‘common cup,’ 
with the use of small napkins, by which the edge of 
the cup may be easily kept perfectly clean.” 

Bishop Walden: “I do not favor substituting the 
individual cup for the communion cup in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper.” 

Bishop Joyce: “I do not believe in the individual 
cup in communion.” 

Bishop Mallalieu: “I most emphatically deprecate 
the present movement for individual cups at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It draws another 
line of separation where there is full enough 
already. I hope the fad may soon pass away.” 


OF NEWS. 

March 17. The Spanish Cabinet resign because 
army officers demand the suppression of a Madrid 
newspaper which had reflected on their courage. 

March 19. Li Hung Chang arrives in Japan. 

March 22. The British House of Commons by a 
vote of 176 to 158 adopt a motion that the 
members receive pay for their services. 

NECROLOGY. 

March 8. William H. Fremantle, D.D., eminent 
writer on religious and sociological subjects. 

March 11. Cesare Cantu, Italian historian. 
Born 1805. 

March 13. Robert William Dale, English clergy- 
man and writer. Born 1829. 

March 16. Rev. John A. Broadus, distinguished 
Kentucky preacher. Born 1827. 

March 17. Rev. Benjamin F. Crary, Methodist 
editor at San Francisco. 

March 18. Mrs. Fidelia Elliott, a leader of the 
woman suffrage movement in Wyoming. 

March 20. Anton C. Hesing, editor of Staats- 
Zeitung, Chicago, and German political leader. 

March 29.. Maturin M. Ballou, Boston editor 
and publisher, died in Egypt. Born 1820. 

March 29. Field Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, 
English soldier. 

March 30. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Ridgway, president 
of Garrett Biblical Institute. Born 1830. 

April 1. Judge Randolph B. Martine of New 
York City. 

April 2. David M. Stone, editor Journal of Com- 
merce, New York. Born 1817. Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, society leader in New York. Born 1833. 





C. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS, 
FOR MAY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending May 11). 
“ Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters XXVIL., 
XXVIIL., and XXIX. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XV., XVI, and XVII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Fashions of the Nineteenth Century.” 
“Great Acts of the English Parliament.” 
Sunday Reading for May 5. 
Second Week (ending May 18). 
“Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters XXX. 
and XXXI. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XVIII., XIX., and XX. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

‘The Dimensions of the Universe.” 

“ Municipal Government in England.” 

Sunday Reading for May 12. 

Third Week (ending May 25). 
“ Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapter XXXII. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XXI., XXII., and XXIII. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Conflict of Peoples in the Balkan Peninsula.” 
“The World’s Debt to Biology.” 
Sunday Reading for May 19. 


Fourth week (ending June 1). 
“ Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapter XX XIII. 
“Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XXIV., XXV., and XXVI. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“Recent Progress in Military Engineering.” 

“ The German Drama.” 

Sunday Reading for May 26. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
MICHAEL ANGELO DAY—MAY Io. 
**So reputed in dignity, and for the liberal arts without a 
parallel.” —Shakespeare. 

Sketch—The childhood and youth’ of Michael 
Angelo. 

Paper—Michael Angelo’s work in the Vatican, 
especially in the Sistine Chapel. 

Paper—The life and works of Michael Angelo 
in Florence. 

General discussion—The works of Michael 
Angelo aside from those of painting and sculp- 
ture. 


‘ 
6. 


Paper—The private life and the character of 
Michael Angelo. 
Sketch—Vittoria Colonna, the friend of Michael 
Angelo. 

SECOND WEEK. 


Paper.—Stories about the pictures in this 
month’s readings in “ Renaissance and Modern 
Art.” 

Sketch—The life of Winckelmann. 
Paper—The life and the work of the Danish 
sculptor Thorwaldsen. 

Memory test—Definitions of geological terms 
used in the lessons for the first and second 
weeks of May—such as dyke, laccolite, placers, 
etc. 

Character sketch—Prince Bismarck, with an ac- 
count of the recent honors paid him.* 


THIRD WEEK. 


Paper—Impressionism in art. 
Pen portraits—Some of the leading modern 
American artists. 
Paper—Description of some of the largest and 
oldest salt mines in the world, such as Wielicz- 
kain Austrian Galicia; ora description of a visit 
to some salt works. 
General discussion—The Income Tax.* 
Debate—Question: Is the world better or 
worse for the influence of Charles Frederick 
Worth >* 

FOURTH WEEK. 
Paper—Ferns, especially those of the coal 
measures. 
Paper—Other vegetable growths of the Car- 
boniferous Age. 
General discussion—The best methods of awak- 
ening an interest in, and of keeping in touch 
with, modern art. (Suggest a study of the 
pictures in the leading magazines and other 
publications, many of which represent the best 
art.) 
Questions and Answers in the current number of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and the questions from 
The Question Table. 
Debate—Question: 
be abolished ?>* 
Table Talk—The news of this month as out- 
lined in Current History and Opinion. 


Should the whipping-post 


* See Current History and Opinion. 





C. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR MAY. 


“RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART.” 

P. 225. “Giuliano ” [joo-le-4’nd]. 

“ Sar-cdph’a-gi ” [g soft like j]. Coffins made ofa 
species of limestone. They received this name from 
the supposed property possessed by the stone of con- 
suming the flesh of the bodies laid within it. The 
word, a Greek derivative, the singular number of 
which is sarcophagus, means in the original flesh- 
consuming. 

P. 233. “The myth of Prometheus.” Prome- 
theus the benefactor of mankind, the son of a Titan 
and a water nymph, stole fire from heaven and gave 
it to man. For this he was chained by command of 
the angry Jupiter, who had denied to men the use of 
fire, to a great rock on the Caucasus Mountains, and 
a voracious vulture was sent every day to gorge itself 
upon his liver, which during the night while the bird 
slept, grew again, so the torment was prolonged. 
After long years he was freed by Hercules. 

P. 234. “Aineas and Anchises” [ang-ki‘sés]. 
Eneas was a Trojan prince, who on the destruction 
of Troy by the Greeks escaped during the conflagra- 
tion of the city, bearing on his back his aged father 
Anchises. After many wanderings he reached Italy 
and became the founder of the Latin race. His story 
is narrated in full in Virgil’s “ Aineid.” 

P. 244. “Sdph’6-clés.” (495-406 B.C.) One of 
the three great tragic poets of Greece, the other two 
being Aéschylus and Euripides. 

P. 246. “Par’'the-non Marbles.” Statuary from 
the Parthenon, the temple of Athena Parthenos (the 
Virgin), which stood on the Acropolis of Athens. 

P. 248. “Phil-hél-lén‘ic.” Greek-loving. The 
Greeks always called themselves Hellenes, the word 
Greek being bestowed upon them by the Romans. 
The prefix pAz/is from a Greek verb meaning to love. 

P. 249. “ Thorwaldsen” [tdr-wald’sen]. 

P. 257. “Elgin Marbles.” [The g in Elgin is 
hard as in gave]. “A collection of Greek sculpture 
comprising the bulk of the surviving plastic decora- 
tion of the Parthenon [and some other famous Greek 
buildings] recognized as containing the finest exist- 
ing productions of sculpture. They were brought 
from Athens between 1801 and 1803 by the earl of 
Elgin.” 

P. 258. 

P. 259. 


“ Rauch” [rowK]. 
“ Carpeaux” [kar-pd].——“ Falguiére ” 
[fal-gyar]——“ Rodin ” [rd-dan].——“ Barye ” [ba-ra]. 


P. 260. “Teucer.” In Greek legend, the first 
king of Troy, noted as an archer. Heissaid to have 
founded Salamis in Cyprus. 

P. 267. “Schwanthaler ” [shwan’ta-ler]. 


jJ-May. 


P. 268. “Staff.” “A plastic composition used 
instead of stone in building, architectural decoration, 
statuary, etc., especially when the structures are tem- 
porary. Staff is composed chiefly of plaster of Paris 
mixed with a little cement, glycerine, and dextrin in 
water. It was first used for buildings in Paris in the 
structure of the Exposition of 1878 and again in 1890 
and extensively in those of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago in 1893.” 

P. 278. “ Rép’li-cais.” Copies. 

P. 287. “ Al’ma ta-da’mi.” 

P. 289. “Circe.” See note on page 626 of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for February. 


“ WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 

P. 103. “Seismic” [sis’mik]. From a Greek 

word meaning earthquake. Pertaining to earth- 
quakes. 

“Vulcanologist.” One who makes a scientific 
study of volcanic phenomena. 

P. 104. “La-pili.” The form of the singular is 
lapillus. The word for stone in Latin is /apfis; hence 
the derivation. 

P. 105. “Ischia” [is-ke’-a].—--‘ Procida ” [pr6’- 
che-da]. “ Sol-fa-ta’ra.” “Mon’te Ni-d’vo.” 
——*“ Pompeii” [pém-pa‘yé]. “ Sta’bi-e.” 

P, 106. “Torre dell Anunciato” [tér’ra del an- 
noon-zé-4’ta]._—* Torre del Greco” [gra’k6].—— 
Resina [ra-sé’n4]. “ Portici” [pdr’te-chee]. 

P. 107. “Mén’te Rés’si.” The double hill. 

P. to9. “Cosiguina” [k6-see-ghee’na].——* Ki- 
lauea” [ké-low-a’4]. “Mauna Loa” [mow’na 16’4]. 

“ Skap’tar Jokul [yo-kool’]. 

P. 114. “Tri-as’sic.” This age is so named be- 
cause it consists of three series of strata. Trias is 
the Latin name for the number three. 

P. 117. “ Au-rifver-ous.” Latin aurum, gold, and 
Jerre, to bear. Gold bearing, containing gold. 

P. 127. “Cachar” [k&-ch&r’]. 

P. 140. “Ge-og-nés’tic.” Pertaining to ge-og’no- 
sy, “that part of geology which treats of the ma- 
terials of the earth’s structure.” 

P. 146. “ Pla’gi-o-clase.” A name given to a 
group of feldspars the two prominent cleavage direc- 
tions in which are oblique to each other. It is de- 
rived from two Greek words meaning oblique, and 
to break. 

P. 148. “Ep-i-dermis.” A Greek derivative. 
The outer, non-sensitive layer of the skin. 

P. 152. “Gangue” [gang]. 

P. 153. “Quaternary.” Consisting of four, ar- 
ranged or grouped in fours. In geology, the term is 
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applied to that part of the geologic series which is 
more recent than the Tertiary. “ The term Tertiary 
belongs to an early period in the history of geology, 
the entire series having been divided into Primary, 
Secondary, and Tertiary.” 

P. 155. “Lén-tic’u-lar.” Resembling a lentil in 
form; having the form of a double convex lens. 

P. 156. “ Fér-ru’gi-nous.” Containing particles 
of iron. Latin, ferrum, iron. 

P. 157. “Schist.” Any crystalline rock which 
has a foliated or leaf-like structure, which can be 
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separated into layers. 

P. 159. “Sta-lac’tite.” From a Greek word 
meaning oozing out in drops; dropping. A deposit 
hanging from the roof of some subterranean rock- 
opening, resembling in form a huge icicle. 

“ Ka-ra-b6 gaz’.” 

P. 164. “C6-ag’u-la-ble.” Capable of being co- 
agulated or changed from a liquid to a curd-like or 
semi-solid state. 

P. 170. “Ar-gil-la’cious.” See note 
CHAUTAUQUAN for November, page 238. 


in THE 


REQUIRED READINGS IN ‘* THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“THE FASHIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

1. “Muslin, calicoes,” etc. Muslin took its name 
from Mossul or Mosul, a city in Mesopotamia, on 
the Tigris River, whence the fabric first came. 
“Calico” is so called from Calicut, India, from which 
place it was first imported. Damietta, a town of 
Lower Egypt, was once famous for the manufacture 
of striped cloth and the name “dimity” has been 
supposed to be derived from it. “Lawn” prob- 
ably received its name from Laon, France, a town 
near Rheims. It was formerly called “cloth of 
Rheims.” 


2. “Tamboured.” Decorated with needle-work ; 


said of a piece of goods which has been stretched 
on a tambour-frame (a circular frame somewhat 
resembling a drum, whenceits name) for the purpose 


of being embroidered. 

3. “Tastes.” Narrow, thin, silk ribbon. 
origin of the word is obscure. 

4. “Pla-til/las.” White linen fabrics made in 
India. 

5. “Ca-thay’.” The name given by Marco Polo 
(1254—1324) to aregion in eastern Asia, supposed 
to be northern China. 

6. “Gungry.” An obsolete term seen in old 
newspapers and ship lists. It was the degraded 
spelling of gangah or gunjah, Indianhemp. The 
word gunny is of kindred nature, and gungry and 
gunny are similar coarse hempen materials. 
“Race ginger” is ginger in the root, or not pulver- 
ized. “ Turmerick.” An Indian condiment, like 
ginger used as an aromatic stimulant and also for 
dyeing.——“ Bangaree.” Bang or bhang was a 
narcotic resin made from the hemp plant and often 
compounded with flour and sugar into a sweetmeat. 
It is possible that bangaree sugar was this Indian 
sweetmeat. “Leges.” A corruption of rundlet 
or runiege, a small barrel containing about eighteen 
gallons, universally used at one time for measuring 
wine. ——*“ Arrack.” “Originally the name of a 
strong liquor made in south Africa from the fer- 
mented juice of the date; but now used in many 
parts of Asia and eastern Africa for strong liquors 
of different kinds.” 

7. “Roram.” Meaning and derivation unknown, 


The 


but the word is often used in old advertisements. 

8. “Mammoth cheese.” This was made by New 
England farmers who jointly contributed to its 
production, and was sent to Washington with Parson 
Leland as an ambassador. It was placed in the 
White House and served to visitors, and furnished 
an opportunity for much speech-making and coarse 
mirth. 

g. Pél’é-rine.” A woman’s long, narrow cape or 
tippet, with ends coming down to a point in front. 

10. “ Hél‘i-cés.” The singular form of the word 
is helix. A spiral line as of wire in a coil; any 
spiral. The word is the Latin name for a kind of 


ivy. 


“GREAT ACTS OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT.” 

1. “Mortmain.” In law, possession of lands or 
tenements in dead hands or hands that cannot 
alienate, as those of ecclesiastical corporations; 
unalienable possession. “Under the name of 
statutes of mortmain there are known a number of 
English statutes, beginning in 1225, restricting or 
forbidding the giving of land to religious houses.” 

2. “8 Henry VI.” In the eighth year of the 
reign of Henry VI. 

3. “De facto.” Latin. Literally, from the fact. 
Really, by one’s own authority. : 

4. “ Via media.” Latin. A middle course. 

5. “Corpus juris.” Latin. The body of the 


law. 


“MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND.” 

1. “ Squire’ar-chy.” “In England, government 
by the squires or country gentiemen—that is, the 
large landed proprietors, most of whom are justices 
of the peace, and who, before the Reform Bill of 
1832 and, to a certain extent after it, had great in- 
fluence in the House of Commons.” 

2. “Close boroughs.” The same as pocket 
boroughs, which before the passage of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, were boroughs the representation of 
which in Parliament was practically in the hands of 
some one person or some family. 

3. “Alderman.” In its medieval and modern 
sense, the word means “an official invested with 
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certain municipal powers and duties, and associated 
with the mayor in the government of a city or town 
corporate . [In olden times] the number 
and sometimes the functions of the aldermen were 
settled in the charters of incorporation granted to 
the towns .... They often usurped the privileges 
of the burgesses and freemen, became seif-elective, 
and in some cases obtained the right of electing 
members of Parliament.” 

4. “Knighthoods.” The rank of aknight. In 
modern times in Great Britain a man is called a 
knight, upon whom a certain honorary dignity has 
been conferred by a sovereign as a reward of 
personal merit of some kind. This honor lacks all 
reference to birth or possessions or military service, 
these reasons for such distinction having disappeared 
as a feature of knighthood with the other institu- 
tions of chivalry. 

5. ‘“Nonconformists.” Those who refuse to 
conform to the order and liturgy of the Church of 
England. 


“THE CONFLICT OF PEOPLES IN THE BALKAN 
PENINSULA.” 

1. “Magna Grecia” [mag’na gré’shia]. The 
name given in ancient geography to the part of 
southern Italy colonized by the Greeks. 

2. “Is‘lam-ism.” Mohammedism. The religious 
system of Mohammed was termed Islam, the 
Turkish or Avabian word for obedience to God. 


3. +“ Scin’dér-bég.” (1403—1468.) An Albanian 
commander whose original name was George Cas- 
He was the ruler over a hereditary princi- 
pality in Albania, but was sent in his youth as a 


triota. 


hostage to the Turkish court. In 1443 the Porte 
decided to annex this principality, which had always 
enjoyed a semi-independent life. Scanderbeg raised 
an army, proclaimed his independence, and main- 
tained himself successfully against Turkish invasion. 

4. “Plutarch.” A Greek historian who lived in 
the first century A. D. His famous work is the 
“Parallel Lives” of forty-six noted Greeks and 
Romans. 

5. “ Mus‘sul-mans.” Moslems. The professors 
of submission (is/am ) to the faith, Mohammedans. 

6.. “Hegemony.” See note on page 109 of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for October. 

“RECENT PROGRESS IN MILITARY ENGINEERING.” 

1. “ Bal-lis’‘tic.” Pertaining to projectiles or to 
the science of their use, their movements, or their 
construction. The word comes from the name of 
an ancient military engine used for throwing missiles, 
the ballista. 

2. “Caliber.” Thediameter of a body, especially 
of the hollow inside of a cylinder. “In the United 
States the caliber of a firearm is expressed in deci- 
mal parts of an inch, thus, a rifle of .44-inch caliber 
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(often shortened to a 44-caliber rifle, a 32-caliber 
pistol; etc.); that of a cannon is expressed by the 
diameter of its bore, as a 10-inch gun, or by the 
weight of a solid round shot which it can carry, asa 
12-pounder.” 

3. “ Pari passu.” Latin. With equal pace. 

4. “Embrasures.” In fortifications, the openings 
in walls or parapets through which guns are fired. 

5- “Emplacements.” The place within fortifica- 
tions assigned for the position and service of guns 
or a battery. 

6. “ Barbette.” The breastwork of a fortification 
from wkich guns may be fired over the wall, instead 
of thro#gh embrasures. 


“THE GERMAN DRAMA.” 

1. “Per se.’ A Latin expression. 
considered. 

2. { Subvention.” From a Latin word meaning 
to relieve. The act of coming to the help of some 
one: something granted in aid ; support ; subsidy. 

3.) “ Im-pre-sa‘ri-i.” An Italian word which in 
the’ singular number is impresario. It means, a 
mgnager, agent, or conductor of a company of pro- 
fessional singers, either for the opera or for concerts. 

4. “Ap’d-gee.” From two Greek words meaning 
from, and earth. The point in the orbit of a 
heavenly body which is farthest from the earth. 
Hence, figuratively, the highest or most distant 
point ; the climax; culmination. The antonym, or 
word of opposite meaning, is perigee—the point 
nearest the earth. 

5. “ Chef d’ euvre,” [sha dévr }. 
pression. A masterpiece. 

6. “ Piéce de resistance.” 
piece of resistance, the substantial piece. 
important piece or feature. 

7. “Céte-rie.” A clique, a set of persons who 
meet for social, literary, scientific or other purposes. 

8. “ Répertoire” [ra-per-twar]. French. A 
repertory, especially, the list of works which a per- 
former has studied and is ready to perform. 

9. “The Twilight of the Gods.” In Norse 
mythology, the final conflict in which the gods and 
the giants destroy each other. 

10. “ Lohengrin,” “ Master Singers of Nuremberg,” 
and “ Parsifal.” The names of musical dramas by 
Wagner. 

11. Das Sein und Werden. German. That which 
is and is to be. 


By itself 


A French ex- 


French. Literally the 
The most 


“QUEER CUSTOMS OF THE CITY OF LONDON.” 

1 “Portreeve.” ‘“ The chief magistrate of a port 
or maritime town. In early English history, the 
representative or appointee of the crown having au- 
thority over a mercantile town.” The functions of 
this officer were similar to those of the sheriff of a 
county. 
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2. “Escheator.” An officer who was in early 
times appointed ia English counties to look after the 
escheats (the land¢ or tenements which reverted to 
the lord or to the state through the failure of heirs 
or through forfeiture by treason-attainder) of the 
sovereign. 


3. “Michaelmas day.” The 29th of September, 


on which day a festival is celebrated by the Roman 
Catholic, the Anglican, and somt other churches, in 


’ 
\ 


4 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


honor of the archangel Michael. It is one of the 
four quarter-days in England on which rents are paid. 

4- “Ward mote.” <A meeting or a ward. For- 
merly, a court held in every ward in the City of Lon- 
don. 

5- “Bridewell.” A famous London prison or 
house of detention which was demolished in 1863. 
“The name has become a generic term for a house 
of correction, or lockup.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE ¢, L. S. 
4 


“ RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART.” 
1. Q. What was it that Michael Angeles an 

Italian patriot foresaw? A. The fast cominig de- 

cadence of his country. ) 

2. Q. What was the meaning embodied i:\ his 
statue of Moses? A. A protest against the worship 
of the golden calf which he saw in his own 
time. \ 

3. Q. In order to comprehend Michael Angel}’s 
art what is an almost essential thing? A. A know- 
edge of his life story. 

4. Q. What trait in sculpture, borrowed from 
Michael Angelo, was constantly repeated in the six- 
teenth century? A. The twistings and contortions 
of the human figure. 

5- Q. Where is there a church which 1s filled 
with bronze figures of ancestors and of legendary 
heroes used to decorate the tomb of an emperor? 
A. At Innspruck; the tomb is that of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

6. Q. Why does the representation of moments 
of extreme tension in art usually prove tiresome? 
A. For the double reason that they present a con- 
tradiction between momentary duration in nature 
and permanence in art,and that they leave nothing 
to the imagination. 

7. Q. How was the whole later Renaissance best 
represented? A. In portrait sculpture. 

8. Q. When was the turning point in the history 
of the Renaissance and modern art reached ; and how 
was it brought about? A. After1750; by the study 
of Greek literature. 

g. Q. Who was the fatherof this Greek revival ? 
A. John Winkelmann. 

10. Q. Whowas Winkelmann? A. A German 
who rose from extreme poverty and obscurity to be 
the leading antiquarian and art critic in Europe. 

11. Q. What German poets soon appeared stand- 
ing on the platform established by Winkelmann 
and Lessing? A. Goethe and Schiller. 

12. Q. How was the new fever now permeating 
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Europe known? A. As the Greek revival or Phil- 
hellenic movement. 

13. Q. How far did the influence of this revival 
reach? A. Even politics showed its influence, and 
the American and the French Revolution were 
largely inspired by an ideal of republican institu- 
tions drawn from reading Plutarch’s “Lives” (of 
noted Greeks). 

14. Q. Whatled the modern Germans to be- 
come the first historic students of the long despised 
Middle Ages? A. The national patriotism which 
took its rise in the great revolt of Germany against 
the ascendancy of Bonaparte. 

15. Q. To what did this study lead? A. To the 
Gothic Revival. 

16. Q. What other countries soon followed Ger- 
many in turning their attention to their medieval 
past? A. France and England. 

17. Q. Who was the first English writer to draw 
attention to the Middle Ages? A. Sir Walter 
Scott. 

18. Q. In what field had Gothic art by 1850 fully 
conquered the Renaissance and Greek art ? A. That 
of church architecture. 

19. Q. Of all the arts of the nineteenth century 
which one retained longest the impress of the Greek 
Revival? A. Sculpture. 

20. Q. What tendency has been everywhere ex- 
hibited for the last twenty-five years in sculptirre ? 
A. The learning of principles from the Greeks with- 
out borrowing their subjects or imitating their work. 

21. Q. To what people must the palm in sculp- 
ture now be awarded? A. To the Americans. 

22. Q. What is the greatest work of the great 
father of recent American sculpture? A. John 
Quincy Ward’s statue of Henry Ward Beecher. 

23- Q. What is the greatest of all modern por- 
trait statues of authors? A. Dickens and Little 
Nell. 

24- Q. What is described as the most successful 
colossal work of modern sculpture? A. The statue 
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of the Republic designed for the Columbian Expo- 
sition by Daniel C. French. 

25. Q. How is the statuary of the Columbian 
Exposition referred to as a whole? A. As an al- 
most inexhaustible list of masterpieces. 

26. Q. What is theone first condition of all great 
painting? A. An honest interest in the work for its 
own sake without reference to mercantile considera- 
tions. 

27. Q. In what does Millet’s well known great- 
ness consist? A. Inthe devotion of his art to the 
serious side of the life of the French peasantry. 

28. Q. What artist has been called the Haw- 
thorne of American painters? What two are Feni- 
more Coopers? A. George Fuller. Wordsworth 
Thompson and Frederick James. 

29. Q. Among American painters to whom should 
a foremost place be given? A. Those who have 
painted the most national of all subjects, the In- 
dian. 

30. Q. Why has the position of the artist in the 
United States beena hard one? A. Because of the 
naturai tendency of the new country to ignore its 
own productions and prefer those of the Old World. 

31. Q. Whatlesson regarding art was well taught 
by the Columbian Exposition? A. That a work of 
art needs a definite destination, a definite purpose, 
and a definite relation to surroundings. 

32. Q. In what special field has American pre- 
eminence asserted itself inan emphatic way? A. In 
decorative art. 

33- Q. In suggestive art who has been placed 
first among modern painters? A. Elihu Vedder. 

34. Q. What far better reason than patriotism or 
national pride bespeaks appreciation of American 
art? <A. The fact that it deserves appreciation. 

35- Q. How does the art of America at the 
present time compare with that of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy? A. It is superior to all of 
them. 


“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 

1. Q. How are indications of internal fires given 
on the surface of the earth? A. By volcanoes. 

2. Q. What else do volcanoes demonstrate? 
A. The existence of enormous reservoirs of molten 
rock within the earth, and the exertion of incon- 
ceivable force. 

3. Q. How do modern volcanic eruptions com- 
pare with those of former geologic ages? A. They 
are slight. 

4. Q. Where is found the most extraordinary 
outflow of lava on the earth’s surface? A. In the 
Columbia River districts. 4 

5. Q. Where are to be found remarkable exam- 
ples of ancient lavas? A. In the Palisades of the 
Hudson River. 

6. Q. At what depth in the earth is a constant 
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temperature reached? A. At about fifty feet. 

7. Q. What are the two principal theories re- 
garding the cause of the earth’s internal heat? 
A. That it is the residual heat of a once molten 
globe; and that it results from crushing and friction 
in the crust. 

8. Q. What is true regarding the stability of the 
earth? A. That there is scarcely a moment when 
its tremblings may not be detected by scientific in- 
struments. 

9. Q. What are the two movements assumed by 
earthquakes? A. Horizontal and vertical. 

10. Q. How are the earthquakes caused by these 
two movements designated? A. As earthquakes 
of vibration and those of translation. 

11. Q. What is held to be the true cause of these 
shocks? A. The crushing in or wrinkling of the 
earth’s crust caused by its cooling. 

12. Q. What was the old theory of mountain 
making? A. That it was done by volcanic action. 

13- Q. Why does not this theory hold in gener- 
al? A. Because all mountains are not composed 
of lava, and volcanic action would not be strong 
enough to lift the material of which they are com- 
posed. 

14. Q. How does modern geology explain the 
process? A. On the grounds that as the earth 
cools the molten interior contracts, leaving a space be- 
tween it and the crust, which is then mashed together 
or wrinkled by the enormous pressure of the atmos- 
phere,—the wrinkles being the mountains. 

15. Q. Why do mountain ranges trend mostly 
north and south? A. As the rotation of the earth 
slackened the equatorial circumference shortened 
and the pressure became greatest at the equator and 
was exerted east and west, which would give the 
wrinkles a north and south trend. 

16. Q. What general name is given to moun- 
tains which have been thrust up as described above? 
A. Mountains of upheaval. 

17. Q. What are mountains of relief ? A. Those 
like the Catskills, in which erosion has worn away 
the formation on both sides. 

18. Q. What structure do mountain ranges usu- 
ally present? A. An anticlinal structure. 

19. Q. How is the synclinal structure sometimes 
found in mountains explained? A. On the suppo- 
sition that these mountains were formerly valleys 
but that erosion had washed away the mountains 
bordering them and had changed the valleys to 
mountains. 

20. Q. What is the Comstock Lode? A. A re- 
markable body of gold- and silver-bearing mineral 
matter in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

21. Q. What are the most formidable obstacles 
presented in working this lode? -A. Heat and 
water. 


a2. Q. 


How has the presence of the precious 
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metals in the lode been explained? A. On the 
theory that after earthquake disturbances floods of 
heated water rose through the rocks carrying certain 
acids which dissolved out silica and the metallic 
salts and redeposited them in the comparatively 
open lode or vein. 

23. Q. Which is the most useful of the metals? 
A. Iron, which is also the most abundant and most 
universal. 

24. Q. Where does iron exist? A. It is uni- 
versally disseminated through all rocks and minerals. 

25. Q. How is it concentrated? A. By the ac- 
tion of oxygen and water it was extracted from the 
minerals and absorbed by the bog, which was satu- 

“rated by the water; in course of time the matter of 
the bog disappears, leaving the iron compacted in 
masses, known as bog iron ore. 

26. Q. How has the great weight of the earth’s 
interior been explained? A. It has been sug- 
gested that the central mass is an ocean of molten 
iron. 

27. Q. Around what body of water are three 
numerous basins forming natural salt vats? A. The 
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Caspian Sea. 

28. Q. What does the existence of the many 
great salt deposits prove? A. That the evapora- 
tion of sea-water has taken place on a large scale in 
various ages of the world. 

29. Q. When was petroleum first utilized? A. In 
1859. 

30. Q. From what do most geologists agree that 
petroleum is produced? A. From black bituminous 
shales containing the remains of quantities of sea 
weed. 

31. Q. What is it that coal, petroleum, and gas 
have preserved for the world? A. The sunlight of 
former ages. F 

32. Q. Where has natural gas been employed 
for centuries for lighting and heating? A. In China. 

33» Q. What is the origin of coal? A. It is of 
vegetable origin and much of it from tree-like vege- 
tation. 

34. Q. What is peat? A. A vegetable accumu- 
lation not yet consolidated into the condition of coal. 

35- Q. How does coal occur inthe earth? A. In 
strata interbedded with sedimentary rocks. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—VIII. 

1. Who was the first professed man of letters to 
become prime minister ? 

2. What was his reply upon being ridiculed by 
the House at the time of his ambitious maiden 
speech ? ‘ 

3. Who is said to be the first author to acquire 
an independence by literature ? 

4. By whom was the letter-writing literature of 
England begun ? 

5. Whose letters are considered the best exam- 
ples of epistolary writing? 

6. Besides creating the historical novel, for what 
is Sir Walter Scott noted in literature ? 

7- Who is the heroine in Edmund Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen ? 

8. By whom was the English national anthem 
“God Save the the King” (or Queen) written? 

9. Whois said to be the heroine of William 
Shenstone’s poem “ The Schoolmistress ” ? 

10. What English poet died at the age of twenty- 
four and wrote his own epitaph ? 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—VIII. 

1. What American girl having herself discovered 
the secret of bleaching and braiding meadow grass 
and of making-thig braid into a bonnet, introduced 
straw as an article of manufacture? 

2. Of the seventy-eight newspapers published in 


the colonies just before the Revolution, how many 
were edited by women? 

3- By whom was the original Declaration of In- 
dependence printed ? 

4. Theinvention of what machine induced Amer- 
ican women to leave the farmhouse for the factory 
and enabled them for the first time to compete with 
men as wage-earners ? 

5. When Harriet Martineau came to the United 
States in 1836, what were the only paying occupa- 
tions to which she found woman had entrance?. In 
how many according to the report of 1889 of the 
chief of the National Bureau of the Statistics of La- 
bor, are women now employed? 

6. What effect had the sewing-machine and the 
Civil War on women wage-earners ? 

7- When and for what purpose was the New 
York “Woman’s Protective Union” established ? 

8. What was the nature of the labor organiza- 
tions that succeeded in securing a better social con- 
dition than any philanthropic or charitable efforts 
that had yet been made in behalf of women? 

9. What one of these organizations has been most 
actively beneficial to women ? 

10. What country produced the first woman 
sculptor? Who was she? 


ART.—VIII. 
1. Who was the first English artist of note? 
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2. Upon what did the reputation of Sir Joshua ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


Reynolds rest ? 

3. What family of artists in England, comprising 
three brothers, the sons of a noted engraver, were 
celebrated respectively for engravings in mezzotint, 
for genre paintings, and for paintings of animals? 

4- Whose is the best known name in English 
art? 

5. What is the meaning of the letters P. R. B 
seen on some English paintings of the middle part of 
this century ? 

6. Who instituted the British Royal Academy 
of Art? 

7. What American artist passed most of his time 
in England and was made president of the Royal 
Academy? 

8. With whom did painting in America really 
begin ? 

g. Following what two events in American 
history did the sudden growth in wealth and taste 
give a great impetus to American art? 

10. When did something distinctly national be- 
gin to appear in American art? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—VIII.* 

1. To test the constitutionality of the Income 
Tax bill, who brought suit in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia ? 

2. According to a recent statement of the director 
of the United States mint, what is the amount of 
the total gold money in the world? 

3. In what respect did the shot fired by the 
Japanese assassin Koyama at Li Hung Chang prove 
more beneficial to China than all the shooting done 
by her own regiments and gun-boats ? 

4. In the new treaty between the United States 
and Japan what provision long sought by the latter 
country from other nations has first been granted by 
the United States? 

5. Where was the great rock or mountain-face 
containing the Behistun inscription deciphered by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson ? 

6. When was the great ex-Chancellor Bismarck 
promoted to the rank of count; and when to that 
of prince ? 

7. What was the last bill passed by the last 
Congress ? 

8. What states now have whipping-post laws? 

9. What recently occurred in the Colorado 
Legislature for the first time in the history of the 
world ? 

10. Who in the early history of the United States 
took such an interest in the founding of a great 
university at the seat of government as to have 
selected a site for it and to have bequeathed to the 
nation a munificent sum for it ? 


* This set of questions is based upon the topics treated in 
Current History and Opinion in the present number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


FOR APRIL. 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—VII. 

1. Holland House. (See THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for July, 1893.) 2. Jonathan Swift’s, the exception 
being, “ A Project forthe Advancement of Religion,” 
published in 1708. 3. William Blackwood, pub- 
lisher of Blackwooa’s Magazine. 4. Robert Tanna- 
hill, author of “ The Song of the Battle of Victoria,” 
and “ Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane.” 5. John 
Kyrle, a man of great benevolence, of whom Pope 
in his “ Moral Essays” says: 

‘* Who taught that heaven directed spire to rise ? 

‘The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies.” 
6. Grace Aguilar. 7. George Payne Rainsford 
James, who wrote a series of eastern tales, “ The 
String of Pearls,” before he was seventeen years of 
age and whose works number 189 volumes. 8. Helen 
Walker, a young Scotch girl for whose tombstone 
Sir Walter Scott wrote the inscription, and which 
may be seen in the church of Iron Gray, Scotland, 
where she is buried. 9. John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 10. Samuel Johnson. 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—VII. 

1. When they are stockholders their “right to 
vote in the enactment of corporation statutes, in de- 
ciding who shall be intrusted with the powers con- 
ferred on the corporation by law, and in selecting 
persons to administer those powers, goes unchal- 
lenged.” 2. All allowed women to be stockholders 
with full powers to vote on all questions. 3. Count- 
esses of Pembroke and Essex, summoned by King 
John, in accordance with Magna Charta, to the first 
Parliament. 4. Mrs. Mercy Warren, sister of James 
Otis. 5. Seneca Falls, N. Y.; July 19 and 20, 
1848. 6. Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton, and their 
husbands and Frederick Douglass. 7. Six. 8. They 
have pushed through the legislature the laws now 
compelling in all public schools, instruction in the 
nature and effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics 
on the human system. 9. At that time women 
could not vote anywhere. 10. Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Zealand, South Australia, and Oregon; 
England, Scotland, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Kansas, Prov. of Quebec, Iowa; Ky., Kan., 
Mich., Minn., Colo., N. H., Oreg., Mass., N. Y., Vt., 
Neb., Wis., Wash., N. Dak., S. Dak., Idah., Mont., 
Ariz., N. J., Ill., Conn., and Ohio. 


ART.—VII. 

1. At the right hand of Christ sits John and next 
to him is Judas, while Peter standing between the 
two points to the Christ. 2. Mona Lisa. The wife 
of Da Vinci’s friend Giocondo. 3. The shock he 
received at the condemnation and burning at the 
stake of his friend Savonarola. 4. The Transfig- 
uration by Raphael. 5. Michael Angelo. 6. The 
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one called Jupiter and Io. 7. Titian. 8. Holbein. performance of regular duty on account of age, 
9. Rubens. 10. It was derived from his birth ina infirmity, or long service, but who is retained 
windmill on the Rhine. His father was a miller and nominally in his position. The Latin word emeritus 
the artist fitted up his first studio in his father’s mill. means having served out one’s time; it was originally 
applied to soldiers. 6. It was between three and 
CURRENT EVENTS.—VII. four times as great. 7. Great Britain has nearly 
1. Five milliards of franks (about $1,000,000,000. threetimes as manyin operation. 8. The supposed 
—A milliard is one thousand million). 2. The implication of Mr. Douglass in the John Brown raid. 
treaty of peace was signed Feb. 26, 1871, and the 9. The White Ribbon Army of the W. C. T. U.; 
last of the foreign soldiers who were to remain in The National Council of Women; andthe Daughters 
France until the debt was paid, marched out in Sep- of the Revolution. 10. The repeal of the silver 
tember, 1873. 3. Since the Administration of An- purchase clause of the Sherman act; the enactment 
drew Jackson. 4. Samuel Osgood. 5. It denotes of a tariff law; and the passage of a bill for coining 
a pastor who has been released with honor from the the seignorage. 


THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 
1882-1898, 


CLASS OF 1895.—“ THE PATHFINDERS.” quirement in the C. L. S. C., although members are 
“ The truth shall make you free.” urged to fill out the papers if possible. The general 
OFFICERS. circular, known as the Popular Education Circular, 
President—Dr. W. F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. gives all particulars as to the seals which may be 
Peay ty lhe type Yay nce tle earned by the filling of memoranda, and it will be 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Robert A. Well for graduates to inform themselves thoroughly 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. enema Lm on ne point * that oy ry be no misunderstand- 
Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, ee ing. During the Month of Maya report blank—a 
_Cremtanting Reartayie Tae MSAD EA, ws Aatiem to the Clas of 'yg—ail be mulled 
Treasurer—R.M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue, Washington, from the Buffalo Office toall members. The report 
-*~ saciid. blank will contain the names of all the books of the 
bonne it ron Janette T entelion, ‘New Haven, Cons. four years and spaces where the reading can be re- 
CLASS FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. _ ported. All graduates of ’95 should make sure of 
CLASS EMBLEM—-A BLUE RIBBON. the receipt of this blank, and if it fails to reach them 

by June 1, the Buffalo Office should be notified. 
Report of the Song Committee,’95: When the 
committee began the discussion of the Class Song, 
it was decided by Mrs. Hawes and Miss Trowbridge 


bestir themselves if they would win a place in the that their chairman Mr. Alden, was the one who by 
ranks of the graduates. Others who have fought ability and profession was best able to write the 
against obstacles throughout the course are cheered $°"8 for Ninety-five. It was only after repeated el 
to find that their persistent fighting has not been in %¥4S!0NS that Mr. Alden would consent to contribute, 
vain andthat the goal that seemed so far distant believing himself ineligible on account of his office. 
may surely bereached. A recent letter from a Con- This reasoning bee overruled and the committee is 
necticut member shows a good deal of this zealous greatly pleased with the song which Mr. Alden has 
written. The theme is the class motto, “The 
Truth shall make you free.” The words are well- 
chosen and inspiring and the Pathfinders will be 
fortunate in marching to so noble a sentiment as 
Mr. Alden’s song. Mr. Flagler, the well-known or- 
ganist, has kindly offered to write the music. The 
song and music will appear in the Recognition service. 


THE fourth year of the class always develops a 
good deal of latent energy in the ranks of its mem- 
bers. Those who have jogged along serenely and 
allowed arrears to accumulate find that they must 


spirit. She writes, “To-day I send you the memo- 
randa for the Greek year. For several reasons I am 
very much behind, but I hope soon to send you the 
memoranda for the Roman year. I am greatly in- 
terested in the course of study, and can truly say the 
pleasure I have derived more than compensates for 
all the labor.” M. C. Hawes, 


Ir is customary to repeat at this time the state- JANETTE TROWBRIDGE. 
ment which is constantly made throughout the fourth A MEMBER of the Class of ’95 is anxious to secure: 
year’s course, that the filling of memoranda is not an old set of Garnet Seal books for the Roman year. 
essential to graduation. This has never been a re- He writes that he has “The Life and Works of 


Song Committee. 
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Michael Angelo,” but would like to get “ Readings 
from Ruskin,” “Readings from Macaulay” and 
“ Art and the Formation of Taste.” If any Chau- 
tauqua student has these books and would like to 
dispose of them, he may address Mr. Thomas H. 
Bryan, E. Poultney, Vt. 


CLASS OF 1896.—“ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade,N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago, IIl.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. Lewis, 
Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton Smith, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 
} 2 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP, 





As is usual with the third year of any one of the 
C. L. S. C. classes, it is probable that ’96 will not be 
very largely represented at Chautauqua this summer. 
It will be the pleasant duty of members of this class 
to decorate the Hall in the Grove for the graduates 
of ’95, and it is hoped that those who are able to at- 
tend the Assembly will plan if possible to be present 
during this part of the season. 


CLASS OF 1897—“THE ROMANS.” 
“ Veni, vidi, vici.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A, Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn. ; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthrop, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mr. Carrie V. Shaw- 
Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, 
B. C.; Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 

THE Romans are to be found in widely varied 
walks of life—the professions, business, and home 
are well represented in their ranks. It is pleasant 
to find that even those who are engaged in the pur- 
suit of the higher education are yet loyal to the 
C. L. S. C. and in the heartiest sympathy with its 
work. One of the members of ’97 who is anxious to 
keep her place in the class writes, “I believe I am 
carrying out the C. L. S. C. spirit for I have 
become a home circle reader instead of an individ- 
ual reader. I am taking special studies in Vas- 
sar College, and defraying my expenses by in- 
structing two private pupils. These pupils with their 
mother are taking up the readings this year with me, 
and they expect soon to enroll themselves as mem- 
bers of the organization.” 
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A STUDENT of’97 who sent her memoranda to be 
corrected, reports much pleasure in the receipt of the 
papers. She adds, “Iam enjoying the English year, 
and feel more interested than when I first joined 
the circle. I was deprived of many advantages 
when young, and should often feel very lonely without 
thecompany of my books. My only sonisin Cornell 
University, and as he advanced in learning I felt a 
keen sense of growing separation between us intel- 
lectually. The Chautauqua readings have partially 
filled that vacancy and I am sure their influence will 
be felt accordingly.” 


CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Clifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Richard T. Ely, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa, 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont, 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


A CALIFORNIA member of ’98 in sending his 
fee for enrollment adds the following message: 
“TI desire in forwarding my application for mem- 
bership in the Class of ’98 to express my warm- 
est commendation of this work. I have been 
reading the different books and the required reading 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN ever since the beginning of 
October, and cannot tell you how much I have been 
benefited by them. They have entirely altered my 
conception of life, and have turned my thoughts in a 
new direction. You may be sure I shall doall I can 
to further this noble work.” 

MEMBERS of ’98 who find themselves some 
what behind with their work should not be un- 
duly discouraged. This is the common fate of 
many persons who start out in a new enterprise, but 
it is entirely possible to overcome these difficulties 
and to finish the course during the summer if it can- 
not be done by the first of June. We are sure that 
every 98 who has given the C. L. S.C. studies a 
fair trial will be in no haste to give them up. 


GRADUATES. 

Mucu good work has been done by graduate cir- 
cles in all parts of the country. The C.L. S.C. 
special courses have been eagerly utilized by clubs 
and reading circles who desire to pursue some one 
subject. Among other reports received is one from 
a Kentucky circle that writes: “The Chautauqua 
circle of this place is reading the last year of the 
American History course—the most interesting 
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work, ft has been voted, that we have ever done.” 
The circle puts in a plea for a special course in Mod- 
ern European History, and arrangements will be 
made to adda course on this subject. It will be 
ready in the fall, and doubtless many graduates who 
have been interested in Professor Judson’s book on 
this year’s course will enjoy pursuing the subject 
further by means of a special course. 
DEAR CLASSMATES :—We are already preparing 
for our decennial. Two years will soon roll away, 
and we hope to welcome even more of our number 
at Chautauqua than in 1887. Six hundred and 
eighty-seven rallied to pass the Golden Gate. Can 
we not aim for one thousand in 1897? Preparatory 
.to the event, the class voted to ask each member to 
bring or send a cup, saucer, plate, and spoon. No 
fine china is desired, or solid silverware, but some- 
thing pretty and inexpensive. Let us hear from you 
before August, 1895. Yours in class bonds, 
410 Vanderbilt Ave. CORNELIA A. TEAL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Eastern Sec’y. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


MEMBERS of ’87 will learn with regret of the death 
of Mrs. Lydia Graybiel of Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. Graybiel 
owned a cottage at Chautauqua, and spent her sum- 
mers at the Assembly. As one of the oldest members 
of the class she was held in especial honor, and by 
an odd coincidence was seventy-seven years old on 
the 17th of August, 1887, the Recognition Day of 
the class. Since thenit has been a pleasant cus- 
tom of the class to celebrate her birthday by a lit- 
tle social gathering at her cottage. Mrs. Graybiel 
was a woman of great activity in the work of her 
church and community, and had endeared herself to 
a wide circle of friends. She was eighty-four years 
old at the time of her death. 


THE Class of ’85 will celebrate its tenth anniver- 
sary at the Lakeview Assembly, South Framingham, 
Mass., this summer, and all members of the class are 
most earnestly invited to be present. 

ANNIE M. CHAPIN, 
Secretary. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


cL. Ss. C. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES, 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 


a 

Openinc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Dayv—November 3. 
Sprcia, Sunpay—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cot.tece Day—January, last Thursday. 
SpsciaL Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LonGrettow Day—February 27. 
Rosert BrowninG Day—April 5. 
SuakesPearg Day—April 23. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—Seaside Circle of Belfast is progressing, 
with about a dozen enthusiastic members. “They 
use the Chautauqua text-books and the program 
given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN at their weekly meet- 
ings. Lanier Day was observed February 4 by 
reading poems and quotations written by ‘the 
brother poets.” The members are agreed that the 
Assembly at Northport is an excellent place to get 
interested in Chautauqua work and to gain in- 
formation.” ; 

MASSACHUSETTS.—There is a circle of young 
people taking the Chautauqua course at Gloucester. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Circle is the name 
adopted by the club at Attleborough. 

New York.—C. L. S. C. work is progressing in 
Corlaer Circle at Schenectady and Third Ave. 
Chautauqua Circle at West Troy. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—There is an ambitious circle at 
Evans City.——A growing organization reports from 
Tidioute. It now numbers about thirty-five members. 

ALABAMA.—Winona C. L. S. C. of Wetumka 


S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

MicHagL ANGELO Day—May 10. 

Spgciat SunpAy—May, second Sunday. 

Spectat Sunpay—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul's Grove at 
Chautauqua. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday after the first 
Tuesday. 

gave its début party on New Year’s Eve, entertain- 

ing about forty of its friends. The event was a 

success throughout; each number of the elegantly 

printed program was well rendered and a royal 
supper served at its close. 

TeExas.—Crittendon Circle at Hubbard modestly 
announces that it is doing fairly good work. Seven 
active members form its ranks. Rogers Chautau- 
qua Circle of Colorado City is an organization of 
twelve earnest women, who meet informally every 
week. They hope to continue through the four 
years’ studies. 

ILLINOIs.—A fine circle is located at Polo. 
There is a class of twenty women at Danville, who 
began their C. L. S. C. work in the fall. Their 
secretary reports that “all seem much interested in 
the work and are very desirous of joining the 
Central Circle, taking the examinations, and com- 
pleting the work creditably.” Murrayville has a 
small circle. 

MICHIGAN.—About sixteen persons constitute a 
circle at St. Joseph. 








LOCAL CIRCLES. 


WISCONSIN.—Delta Post Graduate Circle, of 
seven members, at Milwaukee is engaged in the 
Garnet Seal course for the American year. 

MINNESOTA.—Classes report from Minneapolis 
and Heron Lake. 

Iowa.—The Green Mountaineers at Green Moun- 
tain are getting in readiness for the examinations on 
“Europe in the XIX. Century” and “The Growth 
of the English Nation.” 

MIssourRI.—The class at Springfield is small but 
very much in earnest. The secretary is working 
for the Current History course seal. An eloquent 
list of nineteen names to be enrolled is received 
from Kansas City. 

NEBRASKA.—A good record is being made by 
circles at Archer and Clarks, and Beta Circle of 
Central City. 

CoLoraApDo.—South Denver Circle of Denver re- 
joices in a roll of twenty members, all workers. A 
full attendance at the meetings has been the rule 
all winter. 

CALIFORNIA.—The circle at Placerville holds 
weekly meetings in a hall rented for that purpose. 
Its roll has been enlarged to number sixty members. 

WASHINGTON.—The circle at Enumclaw sends a 
program which indicates profitable work. It opens 
with “Roll Call: Give something from Za/k About 
Books, which find in back numbers of THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN.” 

ARIZONA TERRITORY.—The interesting circle at 
Globe, whose organization with seventeen members 
was reported in April, has enlarged its circumference 
to number twenty-eight. The secretary writes: 
“We are to observe Longfellow Day next Wednes- 
day evening fn the church. As it is our first public 
appearance we will have an address on Chautauqua, 
an article on Lanier, the life of Longfellow and 
selections from his poems. The committee has 
been unable to find a good life of Longfellow in 
the place or more than one song set to music. 
{Being one hundred miles distant from any railroad] 
the time is too short to send anywhere. So you 
perceive what we have to fight against. Yet, 
despite our obstacles, we are enthusiastic. We 
have hired a club room, will furnish it as cosily as 
possible, and hope to start a reference library.” 

New Mexico.—Through the efforts of a valiant 
Chautauquan a fine local circle was organized at 
Silver City last November, consisting of six women, 
all of whom are very enthusiastic in the cause. 
This zealous Chautauquan read the course alone 
last year, but this year succeeded in securing five 
Their meetings occur weekly 


others to join her. 
and the first open session was held at the residence 
of one of their number on Gladstone Day. Each 
member brought a friend and several were so well 
impressed that they may unite with the circle even 
at this late day. 
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OLD CIRCLES. 

NEw YorK.—The correspondent from Syracuse 
claims for that city the honor of being the home of 
one of the oldest lotal circles in the United States, the 
Central Circle, now sixteen years old. Also several 
prominent citizens of that city belong to the first 
class to complete the four years’ course, that of ’82, 
among whom is Dr. William A. Duncan, secretary 
of the Chautauqua Assembly and Superintendent 
of Instruction of the Georgia Assembly. In 1889 
the graduates of Central Circle organized an 
Alumni Association, which all who complete the 
course are invited and expected to join. The 
following year saw the formation of a Chautauqua 
union, of all the circles in the city, for the purpose 
of carrying on university extension work. The 
Alumni Association numbers over fifty persons, 
about twenty of whom are regular attendants on 
the monthly meetings, and this year are pursuing 
the Current History course. This is the third 
year in Chautauqua study for the circle at Onon- 
daga Valley. Its eight.members all enjoy the work 
exceedingly and only wish they could have a larger 
circle, as “the work is too good to keep all to 
themselves.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Four Philadelphians who have 
been reading the course in a somewhat desultory 
manner decided to pull up with the regular classes 
and now ambitiously enter their names for gradua- 
tion, two in the Class of ’95 and two in ’96. With 
their names is enrolled one for the Class of ’98. 
All are zealous in the course, three of them reading 
together. 

MARYLAND.—*“Choptauk Circle,” the scribe at 
Denton writes, “is in a more flourishing condition 
than the enrollment list would indicate, but is com- 
posed of a number of people who think filling out 
the memoranda would be time misapplied. The 
C. L. S. C. movement has been a subject of much 
interest in our little town of a thousand inhabitants, 
and we who finish the four years’ course this spring 
still hope to keep up some connection with the 
general movement.” 

KENTUCKY.—The original circle at Mt. Sterling 
now numbers fifteen, including several graduates. 
Their meetings are highly interesting and profitable. 
“ Another circle, for business people, which meets 
in the evening, has been christened The Owls. It 
has a small but enthusiastic membership and will 
have one graduate this year.” The secretary con- 
tinues: “Tell all discouraged Chautauquans that I 
began my four years’ course in 88, and after many 
tribulations will succeed in standing with the ’95’s 
and will be the most triumphant member of that 
band.”-——“ We have a more interesting circle this 
winter than ever before,” is the report of a band of 
twenty-three members at Madisonville. They do 
excellent work in their studies, and exercise also 
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considerable business talent in conducting their 
circle. Each member pays an entrance fee of fifty 
cents and then fifteen cents monthly into the treas- 
ury. From this fund their Chautauqua fees are 
paid and books bought which form a circulating 
library, each person having his day or night for 
using them. With the surplus other books, for 
reference, are bought as needed. In this way the 
circle has accumulated quite a good library, in- 
cluding fiction as well as history, a good Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, etc. The circle indulges in occa- 
sional spelling or pronunciation matches. The 
secretary proudly says: “ We have been meeting for 
nearly three years now, and have never missed a 
‘single meeting, Chautauquans refusing to leave the 
circle to go to any kind of entertainment, however 
attractive.” 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—Sixteen married women are 
banded in the Chickasaw Chautauqua Circle at 
Ardmore. Though busy housewives and home- 
makers they have done carefully and well an aston- 
ishing amount of C. L. S. C. work. Their reports 
show that they have studied intelligently too and 
not merely succeeded in getting over so much 
ground. 

Ou10o.—The Hawthornes of Zanesville are very 
much interested in this year’s studies. The secre- 
tary says: “ We all feel that we have derived great 
benefit from this course of reading, and only regret 
that this is our last year. Not only has the work 
been instructive but pleasant also, and it has helped 
to cultivate in us all a liking for the best class of 
literature.” 

ILLINOIS.—The circle in Lebanon numbers six- 
teen, half of whom are college graduates. Their 
meetings are both pleasant and profitable.-—— The 
correspondent at Aurora writes: “We have a Cur- 
rent History Club in our Epworth League with a 
membership of forty-five. There are fifteen gentle- 
men (most of them Drs. and Profs.) in the club. 
Weare planning to havea very profitable time.”. 
Hale C. L. S. C. of Mt. Palatine is again at work 
with encouraging prospects, having organized with 
fourteen members. The class will have five grad- 
uates this year, and a number of the circle are plan- 
ning to attend the next Assembly. 

Wisconsin.—A brilliant event in Chautauqua 
circles was the entertainment of the S. H. G., on 
February 12, by a thoughtful host and hostess at 
Portage. At six o’clock a dainty supper was served 
by a number of young men. The business of the 
evening was to decide the question: “Do the cares 
and perplexities of daily life fall more heavily upon 
man or woman?” Two of the learned judges were 
men, two were women. There was an attorney for 
men and an attorney for women, and witnesses 
from among the guests were called upon to testify 
on the following subjects: 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


S. H. G. from a Woman’s Standpoint...... pose 
S. H. G. from a Man’s Standpoint 

The Church, from the Pulpit 

The Church from the Pews.. . 


Business from a Woman’s Standpoint 

Business from a Man’s Standpoint 

Minister’s Wife 

Itinerant System 

Woman in Society 

Trials of a Legislator. . 

Society from a Young Girl’s Point of View. .......... Miss—— 
Society from a Young Man’s Point of View 

on a6eec stbéncccids 5540 0s5ssestadcrctvoesseseguees Miss—— 


Physician 
Domestic Service 


The long well prepared report shows the testimony 
to have been pointed and amusing throughout, and 
the counsel on both sides to have made able argu- 
ments, concluding with a tribute to the witty and elo- 
quent plea of the attorneyforwomen. The decision 
stood that woman has more cares than man. A 
delightful event in Chautauquadom occurred several 


weeks ago at Sparta, being an English tea given by 
Athena Circle to all the C. L. S. C.’s in the city. A 
member of Athena Circle had offered his beautiful 
residence for the occasion, and ninety-five persons 
were present. The hostesses in white aprons and 
caps dispensed their hospitality in right royal Eng- 
lish style. The president of the receiving circle 
welcomed the guests with an address and announced 
the numbers in the following program: 

Song—A Ballad of the 16th Century. 

Paper—Tower of London. 

Character Sketches Impersonating Oliver Cromwell, James 
I. of England, Mary Queen of Scots, Owen Tudor, Anne 
Boleyn, Richard III., John Wicliff. 

Recitation—In the Catacombs. 

Poem—Time’s Rosary. 

It was a bright idea which afforded much enjoy- 
ment that “in the character sketches each portrayer 
outlined the principal events in the career of the 
character in hand, omitting the name and leaving 
the audience to guess it.” The program was fol- 
lowed with light refreshments and a social hour. 
The circles of Sparta are Athena, with thirteen 
members, which meets every Tuesday afternoon; 
Ianthe, eight members, also meets Tuesday after- 
noons; Sparta, sixteen members, meets Monday 
evenings; Spencer, four members, meets Thursday 
mornings ; Young Ladies’ Club, a recently organized 
circle, seven members; besides the above circles. 
there are seven individual Chautauqua readers. 
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MINNESOTA.—The circle at Plainview has a 
number of wise young people, who while pausing 
between high school and college are pursuing the 
Cc. L. S. C. course. In this way they will enter 
college in good trim, not having lost the habit of 
study nor got out of touch with book lore and 
current events. Some busy teachers and graduates 
who still continue their Chautauqua readings are 
also in the circle. 

Iowa.—The C. L. S. C. in Sibley was reorgan- 
ized last fall with about nine members belonging to 
the Classes of ’97 and ’98. Nearly all are young 
people who appreciate the value of the work. 
Meetings are held Monday evenings, the larger part 
of the discussions being taken from THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. The secretary writes: “We think the 
Current History and Opinion a grand addition to 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and hope to enlarge our 
circle by another year.” 

KansAS.—Five studious women, graduates of the 
C. L. S. C.in the Class of 94, hope to earn the Violet 
Seal awarded for reading the Shakespeare course. 

NEBRASKA.—The Seniors of Central City are 
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making fine progress. In Belgrade there is a 
thriving circle of half a dozen members, some of 
whom are old-time Fullerton Chautauquans. 
There promises to be a C. L. S. C. revival at Stan- 
ton. Crewitt Circle of Schuyler is one of the 
oldest circles of the West, and has for its graduates 
some of the best people of the place. The Chau- 
tauquans of Linwood trace the origin of their circle 
to a meeting which they attended more than a year 
ago at Omaha. Here an able account was given of 
the benefit of a circle to the young people of the 
church. So impressed were they that upon their 
return home they spread the good news and at once 
sent for several sets of books. Their circle, of ten 
members, is composed of teachers, business men, 
busy housewives, and mothers. They meet every 
week. Cicero Club of Hastings is five years old. 
Its average attendance is ten. The circle attributes 
much of its success to the earnest work of its presi- 
dent. The programs are good; all performances 
are submitted to acritic. The different articles are 
assigned to leaders each week for the following 
week. 
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“ Riverby,”* by the river, is the 
pleasing and suggestive name coined 
by John Burroughs for his recent 
book. The subtle spirit, the fresh, invigorating 
trend of thought which the name evokes, permeates 
every page of the volume. From amid the para- 
graphs there steals out the scent of the joyous 
springtime, and the words are laden with the beauty 
and the hope which are to be found in nature only 
by those who search lovingly and reverently among 
her secrets. His love of flowers has led him into 
such a close questioning of their nature and sur- 
roundings as to make his informal and familiar 
writings concerning them a most practical text-book 
on botany. His knowledge of the haunts and 
ways of birds and small four-footed creatures is 
wide and full and is imparted in a most winsome 
and delightful manner. The descriptions of nature 
reveal the thorough scientist that he is—the man 
trained in eye, in ear, in hand, in mind, in heart. 
Neither is it altogether with natural history and 
science that he deals; he pries closely and frequently 
into moral questions and draws many beautiful 
lessons which serve for the strengthening and up- 
building of character. The book comprises eighteen 
short chapters dealing with a pleasing variety of 
topics and is skillfully arranged. In neat, substantial 
covers, clear, distinct type, good paper with gilt top 


A Springtime 
Book. 


* Riverby. By John Burroughs. 319 pp. $1.25. Bostonand 
New York: Houghton. Mifflin and Company. 


edges, the outward appearance of the book har- 
monizes well with the matter. 


Henry Abbey has won a high place 
among our native poets, and this 
new edition of his work up to date* deserves a warm 
welcome. A loyal American, he finds ample oppor. 
tunity for metrical narrative in the episodes of his 
country’s history, showing exceptional power in that 
difficult style of composition. There are few poems 
in our literature of the length of “Dandelion and 
Tiger Lily,” a romance of New Mexico, so notable 
for melody and subtle perfection of phrase. “ Kara- 
gwe,” the story of a Georgian slave, also deserves 
special mention for elevated sentiment and pictur- 
esque description. The shorter poems present a 
wide variety of subject and are uniformly sweet and 
musical. 

A stout volume containing the complete works of 
Chaucert has been prepared by the eminent English 
scholar, Dr. Skeat. The introduction includes a 
sketch of the life of Chaucer, and his character as 
revealed in his writings; grammatical hints; a study 
of the meters used by the poet; and a guide to the 
pronunciation. There is a complete glossary and 
copious notes, making the work a thoroughly valua- 
ble and satisfactory one. 


Poetry. 


*The Poems of Henry Abbey. 290 pp. $1.25. Kingston, 
N. Y.: Published by the Author. 


tThe Student’s Chaucer. Edited by Rev. Walter Skeat, 
Litt. D., LL. D., Ph, D., M. A. 732 pp. $1.75. New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. 
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Mrs. Bolton is best known as a biographical writer 
but her name is often seen in various periodicals as 
the author of short poems, in which, as in all her 
work, there is a sympathy for earnest endeavor and 
a noble ideal for high-minded living. These poems 
have been put into book form,* attractively printed 
and bound. A good photogravure portrait of Mrs. 
Bolton forms the frontispiece. 

A pleasing and unpretentious volume of poems by 
one who evidently has loved and studied nature is 
called “In Woods and Fields.”t They indicate a 
musical ear and a fineness of feeling. 

A book of verses characterized by spontaneity, va- 
riety, and poetic expression, especially in the sonnet 
form, is that named for the opening poem “ God’s 
Parable.” t 

A recent interesting contribution to the Atheneum 
Press Series is “A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics.”|| It 
covers the half century from 1576 to 1625, the se- 
lections having been drawn from the works of the 
individual authors, the plays, song-books, etc., of 
that period. The introduction adds value to the 
work, giving asit does an account of the Elizabethan 
lyric in its nature, origin, and different modes, and 
a consideration of the chief lyrical measures of the 
age. 

A valuable little book for students of elocution is 
“Wordless Poems.”§ It is devoted principally to 
pantomimic exercises showing the importance of 
facial expression and movement, pleasingly illustrated 
by half tones from photographs which reveal remark- 
able skill in posing. The last sixty pages contain 
selections for recitation, most of them in a humor- 
ous vein. 

The author of “Sappho and Other Songs "J de- 
clares in his preface that it is with “a certain feeling 
of indifference ” that he launches forth the book on the 
“cold unfathomable, and uncertain sea,” but on the 
next page writes, 

“‘ With many a pang of anxious heart 

I send thee to the world’s great mart.” 
It is to be feared that the world’s great mart will not 
be thronged with seekers after this sort of wares, for 
even if the verses had a message it would be hard 
to overlook such expressions as “ have drank,” “have 
fell,” and “have sang,” added to poor rhymes and 
halting meter. 





*The Inevitable and Other Poems. By Sarah Knowles Bol- 
ton. 100 pp. $1.00. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company. 

+ In Woods and Fields. By Augusta Larned. 157 pp.— 
+ God’s Parable and Other Poems. By Susanna Massey. 143 pp. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

|| A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Selected and edited by Felix 
E. Schelling. 327 pp. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

§ Pantomimes or Wordless Poems. By Mary Tucker Magill. 
227 pp. New York: Edgar S. Werner. 

{Sappho and other Songs. By L. B. Pemberton. Los An- 
geles, Cal. : Published by the Author. 


The Silence of Dr. Dewey in his book, “The True 
Health. Science of Living,”* not only ad- 
vances what to most readers is a new 
theory concerning health, but he shows that theory 
to be already so well substantiated as to command 
a firm place in the domain of the actual and the 
practically helpful. The book points out “a better 
way of living,” teaches asound physiology, and shows 
in most effective manner, that chiefly in man’s own 
hands are placed the keys of health and strength. 
By the general self-indulgent practices of daily living 
the system is overtaxed; the stomach—the main- 
spring of life—is overcrowded and allowed no chance 
to rest and to recuperate its powers. Dr. Dewey 
claims that by a long wait between meals once in 
every twenty-four hours, the stomach will be kept in 
a healthful, normal condition and all the vital powers 
will, consequently, be invigorated. In order to get 
this rest he advocates doing without breakfast, 
claiming that “restful sleep is not a hunger-produ- 
cing cause,” and that the whole system, which is only 
clogged by forcing upon it food which it does not 
actively demand, is in every way benefited by fore- 
going the useless morning meal. A still more 
marked innovation is his doctrine of not feeding the 
sick at all until a strong appetite insists upon nour- 
ishment. He claims that by withholding food the 
disease is starved, and not the person. The book is 
given in the form of plain lectures; it holds the in- 
terest from the first chapter; and its logical reason- 
ing cannot be gainsaid. The handling of the sub- 
ject shows at once the thoroughly skilled physician 
and the writer possessed of that rare gift which 
makes plain to the general reader the intricacies of 
a difficult subject. The very happy introduction to 
the book is written by the Rev. George F. Pente- 
cost, D. D. 

The book “Inebriety ”t is a clear, close, and ex- 
haustive study of the causes, the tendencies, and the 
effects of the drink habit, and of the best methods of 
effecting its cure. Looking upon inebriates as per- 
sons smitten with a dire disease, the author as a con- 
scientious medical practitioner, studies into their 
cases as into those of other patients. Having had 
great experience in this work he has become high 
authority on the subject, and his discoveries and 
conclusions form a hopeful outlook for those resting 
under the spell of the‘evil. The book is a popular 
one; all of the arguments are clear; numerous cases 
are cited as illustrations of his theory. 

In “ Adeeology ”} plain necessary talks to men and 





* The True Science of Living. The New Gospel of Health. 
By Edward Hooker Dewey, M.D. 323 pp. $2.25. Norwich, 
Conn.: The Henry Bill Publishing Company. 

+ Inebriety or Narcomania, its Etymology, Pathology, Treat- 
ment, and Jurisprudence. By Norman Kerr, M. D., F. L. S. 
605 pp. $3.50. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 

t Hdeology. By Sydney Barrington Elliot, M.D. 260 pp. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
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women are given in a refined, impressive, and yet 
very open and plain manner. The right of every 
child to be well born is the key note to which all of 
the work is set. 

A practical book designed especially for the use of 
teachers in their school work, but also well adapted 
for all others seeking information concerning the 
healthful development of the body is “ Physical Cul- 
ture,”"* by Louise Preece. The necessity for sys- 
tematic exercise is plainly shown and the best meth- 
ods for securing it are given. The book is profusely 
and well illustrated showing many movements and 
attitudes, and thus in large measure it may be made 
to take the place of the living teacher in imparting 
instruction. 

A child’s book on physiology and anatomy called 
“The Making of the Body ”’t is made as interesting 
as a story for young readers. The structure of the 
human body, the functions its different parts per- 
form, the care it requires, and plain directions as to 
the bestowal of this care are all told in a most at- 
tractive and simple way. No more useful lessons 
on practical life could be given than those contained 
in this volume. 


After nearly five years of labor, the 

piss Standard « Standard Dictionary,”{ upon which 
ewonary: there were employed two hundred and 
forty-seven office editors and specialists, besides 
nearly five hundred readers for quotations, is now 
The work 


given in completed form to the ‘public. 
is contained in two substantial, handsome volumes 
in the manufacture of which the best resources of 


the book makers’ art have been employed. The 
vast amount of matter in the volumes necessitated 
the employment of rather small type, but its 
remarkable distinctness goes far toward compensa- 
tion, while more than full reparation is made in the 
fact that only two volumes need to be handled in 
searching through such a vast amount of matter. 
The work contains 300,000 words, 75,000 more than 
any other dictionary published. Many who have 
looked in vain in word-books for terms in such com- 
mon use as kodak, mafia, populist, and electrocute, 
will appreciate the pleasure experienced in finding 
them here. And what is true of these words is 
equally true of the thousands of others. Among 
the most evident of the many distinctive character- 
istics of this great work are the following: It pro- 
ceeds at once to the definition of the words, that 
for which, next to spelling and pronunciation, a 
dictionary is most consulted by the great majority 
of people; by its use of the double hyphen it does 

* A System of Physical Culture Prepared Expressly for Public 
School Work. By Louise Preece. 290 pp- $2.00. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

t The Making of the Body. By Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 288 pp. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 


+A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 2318 pp. 
Full Russia, $17. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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away with all trouble concerning hyphened words; 
in connection with numerous synonyms it also gives 
antonyms. Its system of pronunciation varies so 
widely from that of other dictionaries, that, until it 
is thoroughly mastered and familiar, it will prove 
very confusing to most persons, but in the end it 
will be found that perfect accuracy has been 
secured by it. The very full appendix contains in 
one department all proper names, an arrangement 
never before adopted, and one which greatly 
simplifies matters, as it does away with the necessity 
of classifying a word before seeking information 
concerning it. The department of foreign words 
and quotations is very full and complete. The 
department devoted to faulty diction puts one well 
on guard against common errors. The full page 
plates and all the illustrations deserve especial 
mention for their high order of excellence. 


A story told with unusual freshness 
and breeziness and dealing with un- 
hackneyed incident is “ Madeleine’s Rescue.”"* The 
children are the very antipodes of the Edgeworth 
type, undauntedly attempting the reformation of 
their elders and succeeding, too, after a few discour- 
aging failures, but since the triumph was not 
achieved by the first stormy methods but by the later 
patient ones the lesson to young folks is not a bad 
one. There are numerous illustrations and an ar- 
tistic cover. 

The events in “ The Captain’s Boat ”t read like 
actual happenings in spite of their exciting nature, 
surprising successes, and narrow escapes from calam- 
ities. The boys are sturdy fellows of the right sort. 

Pansy’s most recent book{ is a pleasant account 
of the rich results that came from a humble gift be- 
stowed lovingly and prayerfully. The gift was a 
motto worked by a little girl and packed in a mission 
barrel for a southern mission school, the sender, the 
receiver, and those about them all being influenced 
by it. 

Mrs. Dickinson’s stories are always bright, but she 
has done nothing better than this latest one, “ Three 
Times and Out,”|| an account of the attempts of an 
energetic New England housewife to submit some 
of her work to a young woman helper. The illus- 
trator has entered with spirit into the humor of the 
situation. 

An unusual phase of ranch and tepee life with 
a beautiful young Indian girl for a heroine is pictured 
in vivacious manner in “ Piokee and Her People.”§ 


Juveniles. 


* Madeleine’s Rescue. 
Jeanne Schultz. 176 pp. $1.00. New York: 
and Company 

+The Captain’s Boat. By William O. Stoddard. 
$1.50. New York: The Merriam Company. 

t Only Ten Cents. By Mrs. G.R. Alden. (“ Pansy.”’) 317 
pp. $1.50. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

|| Three Times and Out. By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 137 pp. 
75 cts.——§Piokee and Her People. By Theodora R. Jenness. 


A Story for Girls and Boys. By 
D. Appleton 


272 pp- 
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A healthy and happy girl who made the world a 
little sweeter and better because she lived in it gives 
the name to the book “Sarah Dakota.”"* The style 
is bright and animated and the characters lifelike. 

Two stories of Arcadie told with workmanlike di- 
rectness and sympathetic appreciation are contained 
in the little book, “ The Raid from Beauséjour.”t 


How a very natural and everyday sort of a girl at-. 


tained strength of purpose and beauty of character 
is well told in “ Martha’s Mistakes.”’t 


“Vedic India,”|| a book in The Story 

of the Nation Series, is packed with 

useful information concerning that 
;dim land whose history is associated in so many 
minds with all that is dreamy and unreal and 
mystical. The physical features and the products 
of the country are briefly but vividly described. 
The history is traced back as far as possible, reach- 
ing to the unknown ancestors of the Aryas. The 
literary treasures in which India is especially rich, 
no Oriental land having been so productive both of 
materials and ilicstrious works as the Sanskrit 
field, are carefully reviewed and presented in ad- 
mirable form to the reading public. The whole 
* work is well conceived and well executed. 

A most satisfactory account of the strange im- 
pulses and uprisings of those times is given in 
“The Crusades,”§ another volume in the series of 
The Story of the Nations. The work concerns 
itself only “with the Crusades which are Crusades 
in the proper sense of the word,” that is with the 
history of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. A full 
description of the land and an account of its 
foregoing history make a clear setting for the story 
which is thrown out in clear, bold relief. The 
leading characters in the events are drawn with 
great accuracy and the whole book is one of power 
and interest. 

A stirring history of Prince Henry of Portugal,{ 
who was surnamed the Navigator, forms a recent 
volume added to the series of Heroes of the 
Nations. Full accounts are given of the man who 
conquered the Moors and of his expeditions which 
rounded Cape Bojador and discovered the Azores. 
Step by step his enterprises are retraced and the 
results of his work summed up. The author says 
of him, “ More than any other single man he is the 
author of the discovering movement of the fifteenth, 


Illustrated. 306 pp.——* Sarah Dakota. By Mary E. L. Brush. 
316 pp. $1.co.——t The Raid from Beaus¢jour and How the 
Carter Boys Liited the Mortgage. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
230 pp. $1.00.——t Martha’s Mistakes. By Mrs. M. E. Bradley. 
Illustrated. 348 pp. $1.25. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Curts. 

The Story of Vedic India. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. 459 
pp. $!.so.—§The Crusades. By T. A Archerand Charles L. 
Kingsford. 467 pp. $1.50.—~—%Prince Henry the Navigator. 
By C. Raymond Beazley, M. A., F. R.G. S. 336 pp. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, and by this 
movement India has been reconquered, America re- 
peopled, the world made clear, and the civilization 
which the Roman Empire left behind has conquered 
or utterly overshadowed every one of its old rivals 
and superiors—Islam, India, China, Tartary.” A 
valuable feature of the book isa list of ancient 
maps of the world. 

The life of “George William Curtis”* is one 
which will awaken as wide an interest and prove as 
gratifying as any volume in the now long list form- 
ing that admirable series the American Men of 
Letters. The personality of the man who made 
his influence felt in so many fields of American 
life, stands clearly revealed in all of his various 
associations, surrounded by the sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the biographer as by a rich and 
mellow atmosphere, which lends enchantment to all 
that it rests upon. It is a just book written about 
a just man. 

A work delving deep down into philosophical 
reasoning is “Race and Language,”t a volume 
belonging to The International Scientific Series. 
With painstaking care it attempts to trace by 
theory the evolution of language, seeking its em- 
bryonic state in the cry uttered alike by man and 
the lower animals. The similarity of root words 
in various languages is noted. Then follows an 
exhaustive research among the different peoples 
scattered over the earth and an investigation of 
their manner of speech. Itis the work of a master 
philologist and is a valuable addition to science. 


For additional information about books and other 
seasonable literature see pages 121 to 128 of this issue. 


*George William Curtis. By Edward Cary. 343 pp. $1.25. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

tRace and Language. By André Lefévre. 424 pp. New 
York: D Appleton and Company. 
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